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PREFACE 

\ Five years have come and gone. In this brief span" of /ime, the impact of 
Southeast AlternativW has-been truly significant. The out^standing people of 
Southeast Alternatives v_the creativity, the commitment to an educational model 
that -provides for individual differences, the enthusiasm, ,the meaningful ap- 
proach to changiny times - all these good things have enWed education in 
Southeast Minneapolis, 'in fact, the experiences of this Wl community have 
enriched not only the Minneapolis Piiblic Schools, but school districts through- 
out the United States as evidenced by the 7,000 plus educators and citizens who 
have visited SEA. 

' Where do we go from here? - Was the experiment successful soley. as a demon- 
stration that offering fparent/student choice among various alternative schools 
is a viable concept or did it, indeed, prove that comprehensive change can take 
pla^:e in a total school district. As Marshall-University, Marcy, Pratt, Tuttle 
)and ^the K-12 Southeast Free School again rely solely on local school funding as 
•of sieptember 1976, many alternative enthusiasts will closely scrutinize the 
\Minneapoli« district's commitment to alternatives, to the invplvement of parents 
^nd students in decision making, and to new models of governance. I believe . 
that, as Minneapolis schools continue to strive for quality integrated education. 
the>- can) must, and will remain a system where alternative education thrives. 
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What -are the project goals of SEA, and how do we measure up after five 
years. "•■The goals stated by the National Institute of Education are: x 

A . ■■ • ■ ■ ; ■ . \. ., 

SEA GC)ALS \ 

I.\ "Providing a curriculum which helps children master basic 
\ skills. ..." : 

II Vihe project will test four alternative school styles (K-6) 
and selected options in schooling programs for grades 7-12 
articulated upon the elementary alternatives." 

i r 

ill "The project will test decentralized governance, with some 
* Qransf er of decision-making power from both the Minneapolis 
Bb.ard of Education and the central adiBinistration of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools." 

'- t 

IV "Tlie project will test comprehensive change over a five year 
pekod from 6/1/71 - 6/30/76 combining promising school prac- 
tices in a mutually reinforcing design. Curriculum, staff 
training, administration, teaching methods, internal research, 
and governance in SEA make up the main mutually reinforcing 
parts." 

Certainly, there has been a coiranitment to the mastery of basic skills. 
After five years, both the citywide norm referenced tests and an independent 
outside evaluation team's objective based mathematics and reading testing pro- 
gram have indicated that students in all alternative programs are learning well 
and all compare favorably with city, state and national norms. 



\ 



However, in my judgment, the goal that enhanced the whole alternative 
movement in Minne'apolis most significantly relates to governance and decision- - 
making. The S.E.|A.'\proJect has involved parents, faculties, administrators 
and students in determining their programs. \ When parents, teachers, administra- 
tors and students have' real choice, there is\real commitment. When parents, . 
teachers, adminilstrators^ and students share in the decisions that shape the 
educational programs, the entire community benefits, from the unanimity of 
purpo'^e^ As a result, parent satisfaction runs from 75 to 98 per cent at the 
five schools. And at a time when school enrollment is declining in all other 
areas of the metropolitan area; all* enrollments liisEA continue to rise. Parent 
and community voijlunteers flock to Southeast Minneapolis to become involved in 
ZrP^^ of the five exciting educational programsi. The fantastic community partici- 
pation in the schools enriches the educational experience for all concerned. To 
summarize the meisure of success is i^eflected in the continued commitment of 
those who are involved* \ v . 

/ ■ • ^ ■ \ • \ 

One-qtiestiox^ I, have been asked moreXoften than any other — What happens 
to the alternative movement now that federal funding has ended? Time will 
certainly be ,tell-tale — but it is clear that alternative euucation for all 
students is a' Minneapolis School Board formaixcoirmitment. In fact, - the School 
. Hoard unanimously approved the creation of a citywide elementary- 'alternative ed- 
ucational system by September 1976. The jlmpact .of SEA throughout Minneapolis 
has been treiliendous and will continue to flourish.' \ 

~ / -' - ■ ■ 

While Ij am looking forward with excitement to my new position in the Minnea- 
polis^ schools, 1/ am very sad. to be leaving SEA. Great people have made SEA greati 
I cannot fully express how miich of an inspiration the conmiitment, boundless energy, 
enthusiasm, and zeal of SEA'ers have been to me. ^\ 

'' ' ■ ■ \ ■ 

Without the initial wisdom, persistence, and direction of John Br Davis, 
James K. Kent, Harry Vakos, Nat Ober., Marsh Kaner, and Dick Ailen>-thia.^project 
would never have been initiated. Ron Alvarez, project manager of our Experimental 
Schools Program, is a highly competent and humane person.. He guided this project, 
helped its people, and believed in its 'tause. Tony Morley did a magnificent job 
. of writing the final document. Better; than anyone could be expected to — he 
captured the "spirit of SEA". Thel Kocher deserves much gratitude, for his re- 
view of- this document. Rod and Sally French gave freely of their time to finish 
the task . - / . ■ 



If w.e began reciting the litany of names of thos^ who contributed vigorously 
to SEA, we" could fill a book. Suffice it to say — many great people have made 
SEA great and have, made a distinct impact on the future of American education. 



"y Dr. David W. Roffers 

SEA Director 1975-76 

July 1976 
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My assignment in this final report was to. write '?fpr the practitioner," 
I take that to mean anyone who is, was c or might be inyplved with introducing 
alternative schools in an urban ^^ystem, I hope that is a large number. If 
you are such a person, there is much you can learn from the Minneapolis ex- 
perience with Southeast Alternatives, 

Some will be-disappointed because this report is rarely about kids and 
classrooms. Instead^, it is much more about what happens to organizations 
and ideas when energy is set lopse to change the system in which kids and 
classrooms must function. In selecting for an overview of five years /and 
five schools,, I have tried to do^ so Jji^^way that reveals what made tilings 
happen in Minneapolis the way they did^ 

/Of. course, selection is a matter of opinion. There is considerable 
opinion"^ implied or expressed in these pages. Except where it is attributed 
by quote or context to^ someone else, it is mine. 

Readers who wish to consult tfie^voluminous, collection of SEA quarterly 
reports and internal evaluation studies may-do-^so by inquiring to Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Office of the Superintendent 

For the record, I was myself an actor in this project during most of the 
years covered here. That makes me knowledgeable, but not detached, I am 
most knowledgeable and least detached about Southeast Free School, where J 
was principal for three years. You should read those sections with special 



care, 



On names of individuals I have tried to follow a consistent arbitrary 
policy. The only" names are administrators of schools or other project com- 
ponents,, parents on the payroll as community people, and chairpersons of 
the Southeast Council • ""^ \ 

I wish there could be names, right here, of all who contributed ideas., 
interview time, personal records, criticism, typing, and patiejace__to help me 
get this job done, It.wuld be an impossibly long list^ but I do warmly.^^ 
thank them. 

I apologize in advance for any factual errors, hoping all are minor. 
I should apologize for one egregious pun buried in the text, but instead 
offer an insubstantial reward to the first reader who finds if: I am proud 
to say that in this entire document there is neither a single he/she, nor 
any mention of the Bicentennial, 

' 1^' ... Anthony J. Morley 

July, 1976 
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.CHAPTER 1 . • ; 

■ " \ ' . PRE-KE ST ORY im CONTEXT OF THE SEA PROPOSAL 
\ . ■ ' ] 

\ 

■: \ju3t after Christmas 1970^ Robert Binswanger^ in Washington phoned 
John Davis^ in Mnneapolis, More was involved than the renewal of old 
file nds hip and an exchange of holiday cheer. Important mail was on its 
way/ said Binswanger. It would not go overlooked^ said Davis • 16. th 
that phone-call^ we may say^ began the active knitting together of the 
ccjiavergent interests and agendas which for^d' Southeast Alternatives^. 
Binswanger was" the aggressive first director^ of a- new unit in the 

.■'!'. 

Jnited States Office of Education^ tlie Experimental Schools Program. He 



/had come to Washington from a professorship at Harvard.*" He had an untried 
concept of Federal suppov for local reform to gjfet on the road. 

Davis was the nationally prominent superintendent of Minneapolis 
Public Schools. He had a. big city district to keep -educationally pro- 
gressive in a' time of political turmoil and disenchantment with public 
schools. 

Not in on their phone talk^ but soon to be invited^ and crucial for 

) 

any continuing conversation^ were the parents and students of some \ 

■ . • . , ■ , \ . 

Minneapolis neighbojrhbod schools. In the nmning of those schools they • 

had ideas for new things to get started^ or old ones to get stopped. . ; 

Federal bureaucrats^ top .managers of urban systems^ and neighborhood 

parents represent three quite different sectors of public education. In ■ 

',' 1- * * 

this instance their agendas could be mside to serve, each other. To under- 

r 

stand in 1976 how that could be so in 1970^ we need to see where the 



various actors in- thesej sectors were coining from at the time. 

i Washington 
- By alerting' him to the mail on the way^ Binswanger was personalizing 
Davis' copy of a five -page announcement sent to some 20^000 edacatcr>s. 
Experimental Schools^' the announcement/ said^ would fund a few "large-scale 
experiments"' in "comprehensive educational reform."- Educators concerned 
for "total change" rather than "piec^femeal" or "isolated" innovations^ 
should submit brief letters of interest. Prospsctive experiments must 

include 2^000.- 5^000 students in.a''K-12 framework. Carrying out a central" 

/ / ■ ■ 

theme of reform^ theif should make ^"multiple use of promising practices 

/■ / 

and the products of research." Eight or fewer letters of interest would 

■ / ^ . ! ^ ' [ 

van 60-day planrd.rig grants^ to prepare full-blown proposals. Five or 

, , i ■ ■■ . ' - 

fewer of these pi^bposals would be funded^ for 3-5 years. Careful evalua- 
tion of e^ch/project ' s process would shed light on whether the "comprehen- 
sive" approach was in fact effective fo;r system-wide change* And at 



least in\t]^e districts funded^ the programs would ^bidld "a bridge between 
basic educaltional research and actual . school practices." 



Those last... words ^ paraphrased in Binswanger' s announcement^ were 

/ --• . • ■■ " 

Richard Nixon's. The Experimental- Schools idea was in favor daring his 

■ ^ ' ■ ■ • ; ■ - " ■ ' • ■ 

first term. The President himself introduced it^ prominently^ in a 

MessagA on Educational Reform^ March 1970. It fit well? vath several 

Washington priorities of Nixon's time. 

\ For one things it reflected the management notion. that good corporate 

change comes from a co-ordinated sequence of new -product and market 

research^ pilot production^ scale-up^ and development • Why couldn't 

education follow this model ?- ^ ■ ■ " 

For another^ Experimental Schools honored the "new federalism" prin- 



ciple that Washingto.n ndght help^ but could not lead^ in local problem- 
solving. In the sarrie vein^ it signaled a departure from large categorical 
entitlements, proinising more improvement than they could deliver, but de- 
livering more money than Congress could ever cMt off. 

Even while retreating from massive efforts ^^TTToreover, the new program 

* ■ - 

might show that Republicans were interested in "large-scale" innovation 
to address schoe3r^roblems. America's crisis in the classroom vr^s? not 
' going unnoticed. - ' 

. Finally, but surely not least. Experimental , Schools was extraordinarily 
cheap. An appropriation of only $12 million, apparently, was going to be 
enough to get.it started. On the ^cb st side of a cost/benefifc analysis, 
it v;as almost bound to look good'. ' . . 

Besides being politically acceptable in the Wiite House and to the 
Office of Management and Budget, Experimental Schools had a certain j.ntel- 
lectual stature, as x^rell. -There really was a problem, long recognized, 
about how to link educational. research with significart practical reform. 

Reas on \ would seem to require a connection. But practice revealed that it 

\ 

occurred only accidentally, at best. • \^ • 

'i . . ' ■ 

On the one hand, there was lots of research. Thousands of 'small 

grants., from dozens of USOE divisions, went to hundreds of professors, 

' ■> 

for investigation along- scores .of. ..different tracks. On the other hand, 
actual program change in school systems seemed largely dictated by fashion 
or fad. New wrinkles were typically adopted or rejected with little regard 
to their effect on each other or on the overall learning environment 
where they were being considered. And they often turned out to be wrinkles 
only, not significant change. ' » 
The problem was. not that the products of research were useless. 



critics thought. I-^-was that there was no apparatus of discipline for y 
bringing them, together i?i conscious combination^ nor for the more^^inclu- \ 
sive research, needed to learn which combinations were effective for 
which purposes* The result was a succession of "this year's panaceas^" 
as BiLnswanger Hked to call them^ each almost forced to pose as the "one 
j best "way" which school people longed for. 

For several years prominent educators had been suggesting that one 
means to break this pattern would be- a research co-ordinating institution 
independent of the various programmatic empires' in- USOE. Federally, 
supported medical research had the National Institutes of'^Health, Feder- 
ally supported schools research needed a National Institute of Education. 
Its purposes would be to co-orcu.nate research findings and research 
initiatives for systemic impact on American schooling. 

One place where this idea was considered and advocated was ..among the' 
Panel on Educational Research and Development of Lyndpn Johnson's Science 
Ac^visqry- Committee- — well before Nixon^ of course. It would take years 
^ of bureaucratic and legislative maneuvering to get an NIE established^ 
eyeryone realized. But even before then there -should' at least be some 
programs in place which^ embodied and displayed the basic NIE purpose. 
Experimental Schools^ along with its other merits^ was conceived from 
the start as exactly" such a program. Whenever the time was ripe for NIE 
to bs barn^ Experimental* Schools could be ready as a "vital^ major^ and 
k/.c component."/" . .. 

On the Educational R and D Panel^ in Great Society days^ was. John 
Davis. Binswanger couldn't personalize all his 20^000' program announce- 
ments^ but the one to Minneapolis he would have been foolish not to. 

\ ■ / • •• . • ■ • • 

\ 10 



ISL'nneapolis 

|john Davis thus heard about Experimental vdth ^eady-made _^ 

appieciation for its conceptual, background, its actuil director, and its 

I ■ ~ ■ • / ■ ■ 

po4ntial future. He "was intellectually convinced that i\iiierican education 

/;' » • ■ / 

n|eded the renewal that comes from rislcing new approaches. He understood 

Lt experimentation must be rooted in the system,' not peripheral to it. 

■What he had to ask now, at New Year 1571, was whe|ther competing for a 

grant made' sense in Minneapolis, Ue and four or i five -.ssistants sat dowii 

to brainstorm that, question. ■ Several factors made it obvious 'that their- 

answer would be Yes. ^ ' 

One undoubtedly was the likely amount of money involved. ViLnners of 
this competition would certainly get several m.V^on supplemental dollars ■ 
apiece. They xrould also come in for national recognition as vanguard 
districts. These were good thdags for any administration to lay before 
its board and taxpayers. And on the Minneapolis board in particular, at 
least a four-member nberal majority could be counted supportive for a 
good "reform" project. - • - ■ _ 

More important, there was energy and leadership in the community 
which could be favorably tapped for innovation. From both the west and 
the, southeast parts of the city ~ upper -middle class and university 
neighborhoods, respectively — separate groups of parents were' pressuring 
the Board already to provide some "open" education. Why not meet -the de- 
'mand and relieve the pressure by considering open classrooms as a 
promising practice ? 

.Third, Minneapolis faced the challenge of ending de facto segregation 
and -possible polarization in the community as they went about it. In 
■•-three successive hot summers, 1966-68, black rage had erupted in this 

11 
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stronghold of liberalism^ and once burned a block of north side stores. 
.For the school system there was now a desegregation suit in court^ and 
early threats of backlash politics" again " 
a well planned Experimental Schools project could be one avenue of peace- 
. ful integration^ and help defuse the busing issue before it got hot. AM 
it happened, two adjacent Sor'bheast elementary schools were in the process 
of* being paired for desegregation. VW-'th neighborhood support they had 
already begun an experimental ungraded Mcontinuous progress" program.. As* 
. it happened also,- wliile one heavily black senior: high was attracting some 
white transfers to its ^'magnet" program, tho mostly white junior/senior ^ 
high for Southeast had unexpectedly many bl4cl/ transfers . . 

Marshall -University High School (in Southeast) provoked thought on 
other grounds, too. As the name suggests, xt represented a structural 
and programmatic combining of resources ■ b(|tween Minneapolis PulDlic Schools 
and the^.^Univ^sity of Ifinnesota College of Education. " ' • ' 

Instrumental in- forging that combination, onlyltwo years before,- had 
been a leading member of the School Board7 He was pastor of a popular-. " 
Lath Clan church in" Southeast. In 1970' Marshall -University was a turbu- 
lent, troubled institution. It was struggling to become the high-school 



home for^a volatile mix of town and gown, rich- and poor, black and white, 
hippie and straight. To fulfill its planners' ^dreams, the school needed 
help. A weekend planning charette — parents, faculty, and students • 
had already inspired a position paper arguing that Marshall-J's programs ^ 

' • " ■ ■ • ' 7- 

must reflect the.^diyerse. styles and preferences of its community. Why 

not, suggested the Associate Superintidiident for Secondary^ make that the 

• , 

core of a proposal to Washington? 



\ 
\ 



There was still one further point about this high school, not at all • 
unimportant. Newly, in charge there was James ' Kent. For the- two previous years 



(15^68 --70) .Kent had been Davis' administrative assistant^ brought i'n from 
outside the ^system. He had come from a doctoral prograju in Educational 
Adrdnistration at Harvard. Advising him in his program and thesis "there ^ 
hrA been Robert Binswanger. " . 

I^Lth so many pieces fitting nicely together^ there was clearly no 
question XiAiether to vjrite ELnswanger a letter of interest. There was not 
even much question whether Southeast — MarshaXL~Hn: versity' s attendance 
area ~ should be the "targeted population." It met Experimental Schools' 
fonnal criteria^ and offered much else besides. It provided a natural 
/K-12 framework^ the IrLgh school and three eletnentary feeders. It had the 
right number of students^ 2^500. Its 30^000 total population^ ILke the 
students^ showed an adequately heterogeneous mix of socio-economic statis- 
' tics. It >/as already involved with school innovations ^ and some people 
v/cre asking for more. There were many articulate residents accustomed to 
voice and influence in community affairs. One of them was a member of the 
School Board. There was an energetic administrator^ known to ELnswanger^ 
close to Davis ^ and enthusiastic for school refom. ' ' 

Binswanger' s early-January visit — part of a cross-country tour - 
following up on his Christmas phone calls — was scarcely necessary.^ The 
decision was made: to vjrLte a letter of interest/ to sketch "alternatives 
as the centi;iL educational concept^ and to specify Southeast as the place.^ 
where they should be triedl 

Southeast — the Neighborhoods 

"Southeast" labels an old section of ffi.nneapolLs^ just across the 
Mississippi^ but a little downstream^ from the downtown area. It's i^ere 

1 

the Ifeiversity is.-^,.l.t-also has abur'mllsV 'acres of railway yards, and 
numerous light manufacturing plants. But the chief industry, chief place 



of 'wprk^ and chief identifier is the main campus of the University of 
Minnesota. Prom "October to June^ more people attend classes there than 
live in all of Southeast. That makes for a lot of stereo shops ^ restau-^ 
rants ^ and clothing stores; a lot of small apartment buildings and 
rooming houses; and parking problems for blocks around'.' n 

Physically the area is roughly triangular^ about three miles on a side 
bounded by traffic arteries^ the river^ and a throughway along the west 
border of St. Paul.^ Freight yards ^ train tracks^ and industry take up 
about a third of the total space. Except for the University campus^ and 
two small shopping areas adjacent to it^ the rest is residential. ^ 

This is the part people think* of as "Southeast^" It has identity as 
a whole^ yet also comprises four di'stinct neighborhoods. In 1970 these 
were the elementary attendance areas. In. the middle ^ drawing from them 
all^ was Marshall -University High School. . ^ 

o 

Tuttle school served the Como neighborhood^ about U6 square blocks. 
It is a mixtui-e of one and two -story single family homes^ most of them 
50-60 years- old. There are a few larger houses older then that^ and 
quite a few small duplexes or bungalows built, since World War II, Como is 
on the other side of the tracks from neighborhoods by the University^ and 
thus has fewer rooms or apartments for rent. Como is comfortable^ but 
not affluent. It has long had an improvement association. lti.th the aid 
of street repaving and code enforcement ^ it has been well kept up. In 
overall Southeast context it is relatively non-transient^ non-professional^ 
family oriented^ and owner occupied. Probably for these reasons^ Gomo's 
reputation is as Southeast's "conservative" neighborhood. ' 



•j?wo sharply ■ constrasting sub-neighborhoods formed the merging atten- 
dance areas of Praot and Motley schools. As mentioned already^ in 1970-71 
• these schools were in the process of being paired. They would become one 
school^ Pratt-Motley^ with all primary ages in the Pratt building^ and all 
intermediate in Motley. The children might be mixed^ but the residential 
landscapes they came from, jjere very^ very diffe^rent. Formerly preserved 
• mostly for Pratt was the Prospect Park neighborhood. Formerly assigned 
to Motley^ was the Glendale -Housing Project. 

As public housing goes^ Glendale seems small, attractive^ and 
bomanely planned. It was built-in 1952. The I8k units are two-story or 
lower^ most of them in -duplex cofrv^inations^* arranged to minimize any bar- 
racks appearance, and sited away from dangerous traffic. There is yard 
spaae, grass, and treeis." A new small park and community center is imme- 
diately accessible. . . 

•Nevertheless, most families in Glendale live there because they halve 
to, not because they really want to. They are all tenants, not owners. 
The children most., commonly call their home, unaf f ectionately,. "the 
pro j ects . This i s the poi>r part -of Southeast not only in- income , • but 
in hope. Welfare workers and juvenile officers are well known and much 
re^yiled. There is a lot of moVing in and out, but little moving up. 
White families are the large majorLty,'..oTten resentful of their 20-25^ 
black and Native American neighbors. Motley , school in 1970-71 ^as; 86% 
AFDC students — > almost five times the next nearest Southeast elementary 
percentage. Glendale people have learned that they are "problems".. 
Despite occasional efforts by residents and , social workers, there has 
been no strong community Organizing. For most tenants an "improv-. nveht 
association" here would be one that helped them move to somewhere else. . 



Virtually next door^ but at the otheri end of. a . social .spectrum^ is 
Pratt's old neighborhood^ Prospect Park. This is the only hilly section 
• of Southeast. Its ;vinding streets are "good" addresses. Mong them live 
a lot of University faculty and other professionals.. Their hillside homes 
are larger .than in Como^ and apt to be graced by tasteful planning or 
sophisticated architectural touches — * an artistes studio "window herey a 
cantilevered redv. jod patio there. There are not many rooms for rent^ and 
few multiple dwellings. An improvement association has been strong since 
before 1900. . It argued in favor of building dendale^ and successfully^-^ 

i 

resisted an Interstate highway plan that j^rould have cut through the heart 

o 

of ^rhe neighborhood. Real estate values and median income are the highest 

in Southeast. Prospect Park^ if not a""moneyed" neighborhood^ is socially 

\ ; \ 

and in'6,ellectually very respectable. 

\ ; \ ' . : ■ 

\ University District 

Beginning near the 'main campus gate is an oblong of about 60 square 

blocks known as the University district. It runs between railroad 

tracks and busy, through streets^ from a small shopping district at the 

campus end- to a' larg?.. one on ' the edge of Southeast. Near the center of 

the oblong is Marcy School. Around it is a variegated and somewhat 

fragile residential neighborhood. There are many 75-year-old three-story 

homes which have been divided into apartments. Quite a number are 

ending their days as rooming houses^ and some of these are just plain , 

shabby. In the late 60's the University district was bisected^ despite 

great comm\inity furor^ by a depressed link of Interstate highway. 

Several blocks of single -family homes were sacrificed to .'the auto. Before 

arid since then new construction has been almost entirely of small apart- 

; - ■ ; ■ , ■ , X 
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raent buildings^ rented by students and young fajnilies. A good many of 
these may be poor^ but they are not : vi poverty. Transiency is high^ but 
so are educational levels and (especially for the non-transient) median 
income. There are alv;ays- active organizations at work for protection of 
the community's character, 

Soi\theast — the Schools 



In 1970-71 the schools bf these areas, 'and" the high school for all 
of them, showed some special features and problems, but were far fr 01.; un- 
usual. To an extent they/naturaily j'eflected their neighborhoods. To a 
greater extent they refected the prevailing assumption th^ in curriculum, 
organization, ard pedagogy one public school should be much like another. 

Tuttle and.- Marcy, with total enrollment of 675^ shared a single 
principal, ^.ey used a district -approved basal textbook approach^ in 
graded, self-contained classrooms. Each had a typical, service-oriented 
PTA. "Governance" was the principal, reporting upward to the Associate 



Superintendent., for- Elementary. He divided his time between the buildings. . 
VJLth interested teachers from both schools^ he had arranged visits to' 
• open-edudation programs nearby. At Ifercy a few teachers, on their own, 
were trying some less text-bound approaches with creative writing and 
dramatics. . Sometimes two rooms would -even work together on such inno- 
vations. 

The most important dynamic in these schools, however, was a group of 
parents who "had come together from both, beginning the previous summer. 
Calling themselves Southeast Parents for Open Classrooms, they were 
reassuring their PTA, convincing their principal, and lobbying the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent. VJhat they wanted v;as open classrooms for the families 
^requesting them in. each .school. They were well 'read, quoting both current 

17 . 
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and classical literature as .ax^^lunents" for change. They investigated open 
■ schools elsewhere^ and reported oh what^hey saw. They did their homework, 
detailing for the prof essionals j^liat woiild be needed and where it could 
be got. ■ They were determined organizers, canvassing every family, and 
listing every child whose parents said^hey would enroll. They felt they 
were getting somewhere, too. By New Yea^^, 1971^ they had ^0 "working 




members.'^.,. As lfi.nneapolis first applied to Experimental Schools, Parents 
for Open Classrooms began to hear supportive words from administrators 
downtown. 

/ 

Pratt and Motle;^ were changing faster than that, but with the initia- 
ive coming from both above and below. Enrollment was 567'. These schools 
also were under one principal^ and most classrooms a^so fo^Llowed the 
graded, basal -text approach. For fiv^' years, however, parents_^f^n the Pratt 
PTA had been talkinglof the ""ungraded approach as" a way to equaj-ize-oppor^.^ 
tunity .and improve quality in both schools.. They had had PTA prograitc:!! . •• ■ ^ 
' and spealcers on the subject. Capitalizing on thW'parent interest and on 
a strong, flexible faculty, central administration had picked Pratt to 
undertake an- experimental K-3 continuous progress program in 1970-71. " It 

vL . . . /. ■ ■"■ ; " ../- 

was now in operation. Already, staff were planip.ng 'and training; to extend the 
experiment through grades, ii-6. That would complete the' cl-ganizjktional 
. pairing, Pratt -Motley, for racial and socio-economic desegregation. It 
would also provide a full K-6 elementary sequence in a different mode from 
traditional Minneapolis schools. "-^ " 

■ Of all Southeast schools in 1970-71, Mar sliall-Uhi ve r si ty j Hi gh presented 
the most, difficult challenges, and perhaps also the most promising oppor- 
tunities. Enrollment was 1238. It had by far the greatest experience 
with change and innovati(^n. To date^ unfortunately, the experience was 

■ ' 18 ■ 
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not happy. In less than three years the school had had. to cope with;" 
institutional merger^ a major shift, of racial composition^ environ- 
mental shock waves from political /and' cultural rebellion. To appreciate 
its next encounter^ vri-th Expeilmental Schools^ we need to sketch the 

background. — ■- - " I ^. . 

Tne village -square of Southeast is a cluster df shops and restau- 

; i 

rants strangely called DLnkytown. On one edge of DLnkytown' is the main 
high school building. Two busy intersections away — past Burger King-^ 
a mom-and-pop grocery^ pizza-and-beer^ stereo stores^ DLnfcyto^ DLme^ 
soda fountains^ books-and-records — is the main University gate. Just 
inside are Peik Hall and a small gym. Since 1968 Peik Hall had housed - 
Marshall U's junior high (grades 7-8)* for all academic classes: for others 
students xiralked to the main building. That^ in turn, housed senior ■ 
high^ except the classes who walked to Poik Hall for oise of the gym. 
Before 1968 there v/as no Marshall -University High. There were only 
University High on tho campus^ and Marshall high two blocks away^ The one 
was a laboratory school of t.he Colleg-' of Education; the other a 
i^Lnneapolis public school. They wero separatje institutions.* . 

Merging them had been the proud and arduous accomplishment of top 
^leadership in school system, college, and community. Their purpose was 
tb.insure a superior secondary school in Southeast^ combining the resources 

i ■ . . 

and serving the needs of both sponsors. The public schools would get 

• / 

space, innovative faculty, and a pipeline to supportive expertise. The ' 
College would get a real-life urban areria to work in, a ready ground for 
cUTj?xculum research and experiment, and automc^Lic access for stipervised 
student teachers. To keep air these benefits together, the two insti- 
tutions agreed by contract to^ a joint policy board, with equal appointed 
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membership -fro^hl the school system and the University, Its first chairperson 

' • . "... 
was a man- who' had led the University's efforts to plan cooperatively with 

Southeast community dfganizati^ohs. Not only shduld^staff ^ studer.ts^ and 

programs be enriched in the emerging new school^ but; scl also should 

governance. 

\ 

Merger was a. marriage made in he'aven^ but it ran ^inio^ trouble on earth. 
The parties who had to consummate it were not in love. They had not been 
~ graht^ time, for courtsJxLp. - were:tjie proletariat thrown^ together with 

the eli1;;e3\^ademically "Average" jiudents with academically "good"^ 
teachers from\he ranic and file with teachers holdjnr- university appointment. 
Needless tQj 'srxjy tr.orQ^ v/rU'^e worrie's about status^ fears of being taken over 
or 3wallo.v;ed up^ uncertaliiti^s about new colleagues and nex^ classmates. 
To the dismay of parents and coilfusion of students ^ organization and ! 
accountability of the staff in the schqol quickly became unclear. Marshall 
veterans did not' like having -an administratp^ve. director partly responsible 
"'to the University, even*- though he had been chosen from among MLnneapolrls > 

- '-7 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

principals. Nor was- the riev; policy board confident of its role. Had it. 



really j?eplaced the Dean and the Associate Superintendent for Secondary, ■ 

• ^"""^^^ \ , ■ ■ ■ ■ " 

both of whom^^^ere on it? It was easier, though unsatisfying, to let those 

two men' mafc e " mo s t^'of the poli' cy by •"■ _ 

By fall of 1970 an ad .hoc committee of the p^l^y board was wonder- 
ing anew how:t.;to "justify" the, merger. '/What is qxilte^^dent, " they 



\ wrote, "is a great diffusion of efforts, dysfunctional pratitices, and lack 
of ■■ clear-cut uniform policies and proce^res."- 



■ Merger alone might have been challen&^^nough for the Marshall -U 
community. But simultaneously with merger had come another change. 



" equally unpre.pared for. Under a voluntary "racial l^ransfer" program 
[close to 100 .hew black students chose Marshall-U in the fallXof 1968* 

ERJC • - \ ■ ' ■ - ^ 



The number was far larger than^anyone had expected. In the next years it 
continued large... White Southeast's liberalism was strained. Many 
,assume"d that "those kids -from the nbr^h/side" came to Marshall-U . (or were 
sent ) because they- could not get along elsewhere.. „ On that assumption^ they 
were a threat; to learning and discipline. The newcomers knew> of course^ 
that some j people wished they weren't there. By black knd white alike/ 
quarrels and scuffles began to be feared as racial encounters. There 
were occasional -'incidents^ " The general level o£vparent-apprehension 
' \Ment up. - . " > 

For the more-conservatiye it was -going up anj^ay^ spurred by ample 
signs around the, high school that youth rebellion and student unrest 
were facts of life in Southeast^ too. ..3eing on campus and in Dinkytovm . 
probably- gave Ifershall-U the strongest "movement" flaVor of any tiinnedpolis 
high school. Drugs v/ere easily available. Counter-culture dress ^ larfguage^ 
and hair style were pommon. ' Aa Vietnam wore on^ anti-war rallies grew more 
npjusrous and more activist. The campus shootings at K^ntlstate^ in 1970^ • 
sent a special shudder through parents and teachers with children in 
Peik Hall. And late that same spring Dinkytown was paralyzed by three 
days of mass sit-ins protesting construction by a fast-food chain only''"' 

one" block "from Mar s^^^ For ""a'""brief ""v/hil^^ was Seven a local 

People Vs Park.^ University students and longtime Southeast adult, activists 
took the lead in this -flouting of the establishment., But^ more ^ than a few 
Marshall-U -students v/ere there to make ihc point with them. Dozens became ■ - 
familiar with tear gas^ and a few got ^^estedi- 

In these unquiet times Marshall -University was a mi^^ture of the con- 
ventional and the changing. It had few of the fudcfy-duddy rules which 
provoked protests elsev/here. There v/dre no hall passes^ .no dress code^' 
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no reqioirement for students to stay in the building when they had free 
periods. Some teachers even openly ignored the talcing of attendance. On 
the other hand, courses were graded^'\^ sequenced, and arranged by depart- 
ments' just like everywhere else. There were .tx^ro semesters. Electives 
were limited in senior high^ and non-existent in junior. Girls had' to 

take home economics; boys had tc take shop. 

^ i • 

By 1970--71 there was forceful se'n!ciment for steps toward broader 
change. . For the sakt?^f re-designing curriculum and increasing students' 
options, the faculty were ready to vcte for three 12-week ^..taimesters per - 
year, instead of two semesters. Some v/ere already 'drafting new courses, 
and looking forward-to coaching more students in independent study. In 
OmxLor high a pw Title III prG-ject was trying a counselor-nand-teachers 



iew Title 
vJfcth half 



team approach vJtth half the 8th graders. The aim was greater time flex- 
ibility and curricuium integration among core subjects^ as well as a * 
.broader .base for focusing on indj.vidual student needs. 

: ':-.,;More controyersi..al v?as,,Ma.rshall"U' s . first small in-house alternative 
•^priJgram, the" School Without Walls .; It was designed for tough/' truant • 
^^ids (largely from Glendale) vjho found nothing they could enjoy in 
regular school. With a lot of help from" college -student tutors^ two or 
three teachers'\7ere taking time to try unstinictured, informal, adjhoc 
teaching with thi^s group; - It was the beginnings of a street-aqademy 
approach. They had started iri the University YHJA, and then rented space 
away from the main school. They^^had a dirdni strati ve support and service. 
But by m||iy, faculty the.^ whole venture was considered just too lpo.se, and 
probably a waste of time; Dropouts, perhaps,' should be alloi^ed to drop 
out.- ' \ ' ' 

Meanwhile, from a siaeab!Le group of parents, there was pressure' for 



change in/a different direction, '.piey wanted 'things tighter, not looser.- 
Basic skills needed more emphasis • Independent study and "other innova- 
ti'Ve programs" required stricter evali^ation. There should be mandatory 
attendance at all classes", vdth cuts^^ reflected in students' 

grades. The open campus should be closed. Teachers ' ought to "take 
responsibility" fo'r pupils .passing/through Dinkytown; WLthin/the year, 
8l3 an Southeast's Experimental Schools proposal was being considered in 

Washington, 100 Parents for- an Improved Marshall High School would meet 

■ ' ' / ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

with the director and petition him with these requests. 

/ ' • . 

If Washington gave Minneapolis 'a planning grant, th^se were the 
neighborhoods and schools from which a proposal must come. If there was 

to be "broad participation in the design," it must be by these people. 

/ . ' ■ 

If the design should be funded, this was the Southeast for which the 
money would flow. '"/•'"' 



. - . an AFTER LI 

WRITING THE PROPOS-Al; January - June, 1971 . . 

It did not take long for an in-house group to put -together a letter" 
of interest to Experimental Schools. Both Associate Superintendents worked 
on it, as did James Kent, from Marshall -University High School. With 
suggestions from specialist departments, such as evaluation and the curric- 
ulum consultants, they could present the essentials of a J)urposeful idea 
and strong potential,' without pre-empting the planning which would design 
the project.. . The idea was that' every student -and family should have a 
true choice among styles of education. The potential was. in the Southeast 
schools and community, and..in an array of promising practices ready to be 
combined in nex^r programs/ ' ^ . • . 

Well before the January 30 dea'diine, John Davis' signed the letter and 
•'mailed it to Einswanger. Frt5mTl89 applications, a selection committee 
'j)icfced ffiLnneapolis and seven others for 60-day planning grants. Detailed 
proposals were due by mid-April. Before mid-February, work must begin 
in eam(2st. 

All had agreed'that if a proposal was to be written, Jim Kent would 
head up the pr^o.cess. Optimistic for the -best, he had already begun garner- 
ing ideas from small neighborhood meetings in Southeast. With definite ^ 
good news from Washington, h6, set up shop in;available space at Tuttle 
school. Coming with him to hel^, was Betty Jo Zander, who had just quit 
as administrative asGistant in char^^^e of Peik Hall at Marshall-U. 



A Process; liveryone Can Vfi.n . " 

Kent's priority' was to enlist community involvement iii shaping a 
proposal. That accorded with his own values^ and was one of Experimental- 
Schools' criteria as well. Farther.^ even if not- funded^ a plan for 

■ ■/ " ■ ' 

.change that came from people in the schools woulid' fuel the local process 
of change^ in any event. " • 

■' - Urst an4 foremost^ therefore^ Kent went to Southeast parents^ their 
principals^' and any teachers who wanted to help. Word had spread fast 
enough that a planning grant was in hand^- -by which large ^dreams might 
id.n' large' rewards. VJhen Kent publicized that there would be weekly open 
meetings^ people" willingly came by the dozens. It >;as. a sort of Satiirday- 
moming market place of ideas ^ supplied by a growing number of smaller 

■.groups, who met"^ternoons.and evenings to' put their particular proposals 

on paper. The elementary principals ^ some . teachers from all, schools^ 

and a few high schppl students joined in^ on their own- time. Three parents 

• . , \ ■ * ■ ■ > 

were hired for community liaison. In short' order some 30 diverse people 

were giving substantial time> and 13 of those were a writing team to draft 

sections of the full proposal. Top* management downtown kept hands off* 

Except when asked for technical or tactical help^ with matters like pppu- 

lation data or budget figures^ the central bureaucracy was not involved. 

■ ■ ■ .; ■ / ' " " 

From veiy early it was clear in all^ these meetings that Experimental 

Schools, offered a -change for almost everyone. -to -win something. It^ was 

also possible that new, programs would attract -hew. students from across the ^; 

city. If so^ Experimental Schools might end the danger], posed by loag- 

tevhi declining enrollments^ ,of Southeast ..losing ifershall-U or, an elemental 

school. ..The parpose of the coiTi:iun!:ty proces.s wai^ not';.to decide on South-\ 

east's single best way^ but .to see a , spectrum of distinct options xd.thin 



will ch most families could recognize their own values. Once accepted 
that there could ^ ^e . gfenu3 ne al^oernatives — equally legitimized^ equally 
funded'j.;. equally'accessible — • no one 'need a'ttack one idea in order , to 
advocate another. Each School of thought (and each thought of school^ 
one might say) could gain energy "for its own development^ because hone.,- 
was needed to discredit someone else's; Except for an inevitable few to 
■whom at tacking', and .diis^^^ were values in'-themseives^':. people, in 

Southeast understood that, right away. . ; U 

' . '- Elementary r Not So Hard '. ' • ,■ 

'rLAb. .eleiiientarjr level it, really was not difficult tb- act oh 'tlje; undii^r^ 
staridLng-v'''imediateiy5,'''p^^ ■ coriVene"iDn the^^b^s^^ of -^.their" 

valuei.s for, their own c]iLl&eh''s schooling ratheijtjthan attev ance area'* 
or neighborhood. Traditionalists from all biiilclings knew ^Aar- .^lej ]4,Ked^ 
and had .a chance noV-;;to make it better. _Earents for Open • Classrooms werer 
\ - far along toward. defiirl'rig what they wanted^ and now mi;giit imagine having ' 
V it all t,^gether Uixder 6ne "roof., .The continuous progress principal and:-. 



teachers, were sought out^. by new parents who liked that emphasis^ and 
left ^^lone-vby old ones who-'Hid not. If possible, everyone preferred 

■ v ■ - . \\ ■ , ; ■% 

that people more or less like-minded shguld ,have a whole building to them- 
selves. Because, they preferred that ^ .and because the nturiber of -buildiiigs;- 
was finite", the grpUps successfully^ resisted sectarian splintering. No 
Montessori wing^ I TA'- segment; or op^r;dnt--condi.^ti'oning module was seriously 
considered. "The time^ i)ressure helped^ too. '* Jim JCent's determination was 
firm that^a clearly structured^ readily understandable^ prpbabJjsr----J^ 
and .administratively feasible document would be delivered in Washington 
by Ap:ll 10, ' ■ " ■ ' ' ' . •. 'I 

» Quite quickly th^iiy'^i^re w^as broad consensus on the outline and ; 
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placement of a three jpart^elementary prograin. There would be an improved 
,and improving tra.ditional school^ called Contemporary. It would be at 
■ Tuttle^ where present teachers- and* a parent majority leaned in the tra- 
ditional direction,. It seemed-.tb^ fit with the flavor of the neighborhood. 
There would be an C^en school at Marcy. Several strong parent advo- 
. cates came from that neighborhood^^Same''Tiar^^ teachers were already mov- 
ing in the open direction.'^-- * 
/ • Pratf "Motley would be the Continuous Progress school. It was already 
begun. TiCUing staff were experienced or being trained, ^-h, profession 
ally planned to meet the necessities of its divided neighborhoods. 

All three attendance areas ^ however^ would now become one. Any K-S 
child could attend any of the alternatives as a matter of light. Cilss- * 
.. crossing bus service would be built into the proposal. Actual enroll- 
ments in the three would be determined entirely by family choice. With 
this much clear^ writing -epinimittees for each .elementary alternative could 
move ahead^ setting forth rationale^ spelling out promising practices to 
. ,be combined in the program^ suggesting positions and mate2ials they would 
like included in the budget. *. ' 

. - , Secondary; Not So Easy 

By contrast with elemehtary planning^ finding agreement on form and ■ 
cont~ent~"for secondary options was a smri o£ diTficiiltie^^ — The' bacic- : • 
ground sketched in Chapter I suggests several reasons why: the age- ^ • 
range and extreme diversity of a 1^200-member student bodyj the history 
and organization of Marshall-University High School; faculty discourage- 
ment with the results of merger; the mood of the times. Mingled with these 
were $ome important accidents and conflicting perspectives of personal po- ' 
. sition. All toldy it was virtually impossible to get synoptic agreement 

■ 2.7 • . 
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on the job to* be done. Instead of people/and ideas -being able to move in 
parallel.^ ' and develop their own strong agendas ^ as in elementary^ at se- 

condafy level they kept colliding. They tended to neutralize each other's 

• < ■ 

radmentiim. As a result^ no crisp pattern of necessities or possibilities 
was able to emerge. To .s.ee what did emerge^ we have to review the 
people and their ideas .'^ . ^ 

Jim K^nt had been director of Marshall -U less, than a semester when 
he took on planning for Experimeaual Schools. Formally he was still 
director^ the . accountable administrator^ with title and authority. For 
day-to-^day operations after January^ though^ he was mostly out of the M-U 
building. And since day-to-day operation was Marshall-UVs pre-occupy^ 
real -life agenda at. that time^- out-of-thG-buildLng in many ways meant 
out-of-the-picture, / 

Interestingly, one of Kent*^ major reasons for leaving Marshall -U 
was much the same as his major reason for coming there in the first place. 
He was fascinated by the community governance possibilities, as he saw 
them, of the joint policy board. Here, in principle, was a decentraliza- 
tion of control iriii5h--had^appened without pDliticsQ. upheaval. ^7 legal 
contract, ^pproved in the city-wide board, it moved policy responsibility 
for one'^high school down toward the neighborhood which that school seized. 
Foxir' of the ten members on the po2icy board were Marshall-U parents. In 

a period when dispute over decentralization" and 'cofiffi 

verged on open warfare in New York and other urban systems, this was .a 
small Hopeful development. Perhaps it could be made into a large one. 
"That's why I came to Marshall' U," says Kent 5 "I had read the contract, 
and thought something could be done." In January of 1971 he- had also -, 
talked with Binswanger, and knew that evaluation of governance changes 
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• was an Experimental Schools priority. 

Helping Kent as Vtaf f for the Southeast planning process was another 
administrator v/ho had just left Marshall-U. Betty Jo Zander's departure 
had been rather more definitive^ not to sdj emphatic^ than the director's. 
It was indirectly^ but significantly^ related to Experimental Schools. 
.She was administrative assistant^ in charge of Peik Hall^ and from there 
co-ordinated the controversia]. School Without Walls program. When it . 
became clear in January that Kent' s time would be more and more- pre-empted 
by the quest for Federal money^ Marshall -U'.s principal (second in author- 
ity after Kent) said he must have a full assistant principal to help him < 
run the buildings.' He wanted- one particular man^ too ~ a long-time 
Marshall High biology teacher^ of military mind-set and a strong' vocation 
for restoring order in the halls. The principal' got his' man appointed/' 
and it somehow happened without Zander's hearing the news. -Neither 
substantively nor procedurally was she pleased^ when, she arriyed at a staff 
meeting one momitig"aitd saw the biology man there^ now one of , the adminis- 
trators whom she was to assist. She was displeased enough^ in fact^ that 
she walked right out, permanently. 

After a couple of weeks in limbo ^ Zander began, working with Ken1. 
again. Now she, too was away from the'T^y-to-day, yet directly involved 
vri. th proposing a years-long strategy for schooling Marshall-U' s clientele. 
Her particu^^ junior high or middle school years, and the 

future for' students in School Without Walls. 

Meanwhile, back in the principal's office at Marshall -University High 
was William Phillips. "This was his first year, too, after coming up 
through the Minneapolis ranks and be:i^ng~^an assistant principal for junior, 
high elsex^rhere in the system. He had his hands ^full, and- then some, just 




running the place. Before .him' there had been two years of what some , Viewed 
as near chaos. The^ pressing need of the day, as he and many othei^s-^saw 
i.t> was-for stajiility, not excitement . The ^pressing need in planning 
was for'lli departments and 75 teachers to design and describe departmental 
(and inter-departmental) course offerings in the just-approved trimester 
format for next year, ' "Experimental Schools support might help with that, 
but there was no time — nor yras this a good time — to think in tenas of 
revamping the whole high-school|approac> 

Bill Phillips^ in short, was a carofui>s^onscientious administrator. 
In the view of the associate/superintendent wh^ assigned him^there, that '\ 
was what Marshall-U needed. Phillips wanted ^ograms clearly^ defined, 
set in orderly organizational context-, and as nearly as possible surprise- 
- free.-. -Probably, .because Jit was_noiLe_of__th^^ policy 



board, not to mentioii'^talfc of using it for K-12 decentralization, did«:Bot ■ 
appeal to him. Neither did projects so by-definition unboundaried as 
School Without Walls. Above 'his desk he kept a favorite slogan: Innovate, 
But Take 'Attendance. , / 

Phillips, not surprisingly, did not speijid major time with Kent and 
Zander in concei^/ing or writing the secondary .part of Minneapolis' pro- 
posal. Nor did any except a few of the Marshall -U faculty. Those who 

" -r'\ ' ■ ■■ i 

did acted not as representatives for the 'rest ^ but on their own, with 

.mox^i...en(?ourag.meniLXr^^ ^y^^^S}^^^* Chief among 

them were the program do-ordinators — department heads on joint 

/ 

University/Minneapolis appointment — for math, engli^K, and counseling. 
They all had promising practices they xvanted to push. ■ ■ 

Fewer secondary parents than elementary, as may be natural, showed 
keen int,erest in planning for their children's school. Almost none of 



those who did were i from the non-Southeast black 'fanitlLes now choosing 
Marshall-U as an alternative to their neighborhood- jiinior or serior high. 
The vocal mrents from within Southeast tended to be intensely critical, 
divided into two opposite camps^ and not effectively organized. One 
portion, already mentioned^ waTrfETea. an end to the laxity that had come, as 
they saxiT it, that came id.th being a large institution in a bureaucratic 
structure. For them voucher plans sounded good, and some made .extravagant 
claims that, a third of Southeast parents were ready to start an. alterna- 
tive of t^eir own. • 

For the vast majority of students, of course-, school was school. It 
was'^part of the given order, a stretch of time to be variously tolerated, 
resiste^d, enjoye^,"hated,' dropped" out of graduated from. Only among 
a few — the articulate sort whom school itself ^would define as most able 
— was education a cause for reform. Some of them did join the planning. 
They were oriented toward better intra-school communication, more 
student share in making decisions, and some bill -of -rights guarantees. 
They produced a careful document: "The Running of a School: Student 
Guidelines for Experimental Schools." 

Given the time constraints, what might feasibl^y emerge from this 
mix of actors, re-actors, and non-actors? It was clear enough that some 
structurally clean or conceptually neat avenues to change were closed 
off from the s,tart. Just the fact that or*;;' heast by itself was the ■ 
planning base,' for example, ruled out proposing Marshall-U as a single- 
style city-wide alternative high school. Parkway in Philadelphia and Metro 
in Chicago were well publicized modem models, as were older specialty 
schools like J^usic 'and Arts in New York, or Boston ^Latin. The St. Paul 
Open School, K-12, j"ust then being organized, was even closer at hand. 



. Bat ~ xmless the' whole Minneapolis secondary system was to be altered at 
once — no one' of them could ^now be translated into choices^ plural^ for 
Southeast. ..The idea- was^ not even considered^ 

An. idea that was considered^ but only fleetingly^ was simply to. 
extend through junior: and senior high some analogues to the three options 
that were coming clear for elementary. Two major obstacles blQcked that 
course. lirst was a strong fear that to divide Marshall -U vertically 
into separate educational programs^ schools within the school, would be 

-to invite separation by race and class, as' well. New alternatives might 
be old tracking system in disguise. Second, it .s^^med beyond imagining 
anyway, at least within the few weeks available, that this school's space, 
time, and personalities could be r e -s huf fie d^intp„ three comprehensiye but 
different program's. Only to the simple-minded could such a scheme, in 

winter 1971^ have seemeT^iiT^le7~TC^^ ■ — 

fast. ' . " ^ 

— 

Looked into much more seriously, especially by Betty Jo Zander, was - 
the idea of creating apart from Marshall-U an alternative to Marshall-U. 
It was chiefly conceived as a middle school, grades J4.- or 5-8, with hopes 
that program could be designed to hold the 30-plus junior high students 
already in School Ifithout Walls. Of course the middle school idea pre- 
sented problems as to what sort of alternative environment.it should be, 
other than in age-range, to the elementary schools and junior high which 

it iWoind'oWrlapr^ "in ' cbmumty^ encouraging; 

People tended either to like or dislike it on an assumption.-^that it would 
siphon off the ■ "problem" kids. Before that could be seriously addressed, 
however, it turned out* that the hoped-for space in Southeast (a small . . 
•building, usecj by a city-wide program for pregnant teen-agers) could 
not be considered. The separate middle -School became moot.' 



All these ideas that dould not happen remained in people' s minds to 
inHuence the secondary projects that could. What was actually proposed^ 
however;, remained a collection of largely individual notions which Kent 
and the writing team'.;worked hard to present as, a cohesive whole. 
Marshall-University High would be a single .school within which indivijiaal^ 
student programs might range from a regimented seri-es~of- txaditionil 
classes in one' building^ to a free-form pattern of interdisciplinary 
involvement all over the city.." To increase variety and ventilate the 
structure^ a lot of new initiatives would be encouraged/ amoiig staff and 
students. To .stabilize the structure and maintain continuity^ Vuch would 
be left just as it was. In proper prqposalese ,~ ."an eclectic curriculum 
approach.. 'I centered around four instructional mo^es" — it sounded fine. ■ 
But the easy language was v/rapped around some uneas;y>-bedf ellows . ■ Everyone 
reali-zed high school would be the hardest part of the whole project to / s 



make real. ' 

Writers preparing the proposal for Washin^ton^ early in April^ ci^l- 

., ■ . - ^ ^ ■ 

ed the whole Marshall-U section "Secondary School W3.thout Walls..''- That 

was meant to suggest^ plainly, a" liberalizing direction of change. To many 

Southeast locals, however, it meant delinquent rowdies being tutored from- 

a rented house,. "Connotation of name objectionable to community," wrote 

one parent on her copy of the draft. It was too much.. It was relaxation, 

not reform. J Before long, the offending words were dropped. 

For a: sizeable few, however, the same slogan was not enough. Even 

if kept, it was rhetoric, not reality. Some just did not" believe that ' 

M-U's administration and teachers would move thai .. way, ^no> matter what Jim' 

Kent hoped. Others were angry that nothing was now planned for the 

...Glendale:. stu.dents^ whose need: had insured an. actual,. Schpol.^.l!athou%/*Wal.ls 
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in the first place> . Since the program was dropped, honesty demanded the 
name should be too . \^ 

Betty Jo Zander felt the way these people did. She was also still 
convinced that sqmewhere among the "alternatives there needed to be an op- • 
. tion clearly outside the main stream, .-^specially the secondary main stream 
in a comprehensive Mgh school. \ ^ " ' " 



So it came about that in the^, very last pre-deadline da;ys,\ Zander and* 
a few of the more radical parents^ wrote in a", fifth component school.. Its 
name would be Free. Its age-ijaiige: would be :K"12. Its size would be 70 • 
or less. Its space would be rented. Its emphasis "would be ''daily success, 
self -direction". Its curricul{im and organization would be "as students 
and teachers decide." . Beyond that, little was specified. Kent was not 
enthusiastic, but apparently the Southeast ''s vocal left wou.l.d be. Those 
most disenchanted with existing schools, would.have a chance to make \ , 



added risk-taking pizzaz to the\ 



their own. At jbest, tl:|e Free School i|deai 

lan\as a whol^i^^ At x^otst, Washington could take the blam4 foi' saying 



It^. Jit seems valid," Kent cautiously wrote in the proposal, "to see 
xvhether this option ... is viable." 



■ \ Wrapping- Up Thei Proposal 

With this pierce, the program outHne, and substance of the Southeast 
proposal were complete. Because of the Ky12 limitation, advocates for 
Ix>siWhigh schoolvanjd pre-kindergarten programs had to be disappointed. 

..But...^xcep.t..£ox..the.s 

wanted. Even more important, they ha(^ made themselves heard in how they 
wanted it.. ■ The orgaiizin^ principles were clearer distinct alternative 
programs, and free faWly choice among them, \iith three elementary schools ^ 
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one far-out K-12> arid orie mahyhued junior/senior high^ there were enough 
options for real selection^. and..few enough not to be utterly confusing. 

A governance section looked toward making the Marshall-University 
policy board virtua],ly a Southeast community school board. Early plans 
.were^ laid out for extensive staff development'; Specific promising 
practices^ pedagogical and "organ^^ were clustered throughout the 

proposal. Careful" evaluation was promised^, and researchers requested to 
carry it out. Each school would get extra teachers;' aides^ equipment^ 
and supplies. There might be some minor building renovation. There 
would be a special Southeast resource center for environmental studies 
in science and social studies. There would be extra, counseling and 
social -work services. Children would ride by bus from home to their 
chosen schools.' A project director's office would give overall direction 
■\rxth program budgeting help and a public information center. All in all^ 
the people who had worked so -hectically for- two months, felt good about, 
what they had produced. 

Binswanger's office felt godd about it, too, and so did his inde- 
pendent selection panel. While they were reviewing the eight proposals - 
produced by planning grants, Kent and colleagues ^liad plenty of work to 
keep them busy. lake their counterparts in seven other districts, pre- . 
sumably, they spent a month preparing alternate work plans: one to use 
if news was good; the other if it was bad. On May l5, finally^ Washington 
let rfi.nneapolis know that Southeast Alternatives, as the proposal was 

now called, would definitely be ^funded. By coincidence. Southeast 

.. . / 

Parents for Open Classrooms had convened a strategy' session that very> 

evening. Their agenda was to plan pressure by media and by picketing, 

if necessaiy, in case the Open School , was turned down, and Minneapolis 



\chose to forget open classrooms^ too. Grassroots- politics^ of course^ gave 
way. that evening to grassroots partying. \ 

With hefty funding assured^ it still remained to negotiate exact 
amounts; to fill in gaps^ meet criticisms^ and* add milestones in the .. 
proposal; and to get a formal Board of Education vote on the final version. 
That took three more weeks of high-pressure work.^ for not- all of 
Binswanger*^ s questions were minor^ and the budget- detair was major. In ' 
the same three x-zeeks all Southeast fajnilies heard again^ by mailings and 
meetings^ about their now real options.. Bei*ore summer vacation began^ 
they checked off their choices and sent them iri. Teachers^ likevdse^ had 
to pick their options — whether to stay where they were^ or ask for 
-transfers; and in. either case^ whether to sign up for summer staff ' 
development. "Choicemakingj " as the proposal had promised^ was beginning 
to become "the basic way of school life," . 

By June 7 the final negotiated document was ready to be laJ.d b'efo're 
the School Board. It spelled out^.6 million extra Federal dollars to 
come for Southeast over the next 2? months. It was renewable^ at an 
estimated 2'. 9 million^ for 3h months: beyond that. Running to June 1976^ 
that would mean a five-year supplement of more than $5C)0 per student per. 
year^ tc get alternatives started. The. Board voted Unanimously in favor. 

A few days before^ John Davis had sent Robert Binsw.anger a, copy of., 
the. completed proposal as it would.be 'submitted to the Board. "Eear Dr. . 
Binswanger/' he wrote^ "...We are well on our' way.'! Beneath the 
superintendent's brief letter^ the Federal man typed his own reply: 
"exciting^ promising^ and important;" thenj,/ "By the way ... you don't have 
to address me as 'Dr.' I Fondly^ 'Bob'." Ikvis' reply in its entirety^ 
typed beneath Binswanger' s note, ran "Dear Bob: lou are ^rightl 'John'.^' 
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Southeast Alternatives was indeed endowed id th more than luoney. 
Mutuality an'd ''trust at the top^ were part of its underpinhings. 
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Concepts - Values^ - Goals - Issues. : 
What The Pro,1ect Wanted To Stand For "-.. 



\ 



This chapter is largely a digression from narrative. Before plunging 



ahead with chronology and description^ it seems important, to explore some 
ideas which underlay the e^vents. 

The exploration will not be' neatly schematic^. This report^ afte:^ '\ 
all^ is on the flavor and facts of a project in educational refom. 
reform gains ground or is stymied in the untidily; political space and tim 
of. a big-city ■schccl system, not just in thinkers' heads. Even an ideas 
chapter must be part narrative.- , . , 

On the other hand, the exploratibh is more abstract than a recounting 
of "what happened. " It. as a look at some dominant concepts which .people , 
either imposed -on the events, or (depending on your epistemology) -derived 
from Ihem, or (mo.:^t likely) both.. They are concepts which people -usually 
felt coimnitted to — or felt they ought to feel committed toV That is, 
- they were not only concepts; they were perceive;d values informing the 
project, ,Iake all values, those of Southeast' Alternatives often-times/ 
became slogans, shibboleths, and jargon. That nfirms, rather than 
denies, their importance as values. ■ 

The values eventually (after two years, not at the very start ) were 
distilled, formally stated, and frequently placarded as. four official 
•fundamental goals of SEA. In this sense, as coming from and accepted by 
mari^- rticipants, they are "what the project wanted to stand for." 
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Recu'rring^-dirsagreement -or uncertainty oyer how to stand -for th^ definjld 

maixy of the-'internal issues: which made Southeast/'AltematiVes ..a history^ 

'V •>'• ■ " V • ; ' -'V' V,.; / ' ' ■■■■ ■■■■■ . ■ 

not a 'blueprint.' . \ , . / " v. ;:,. ' v " , 

' •The key concepts in these values/gpals are the four -sub-headings of .. 

this cnapter. The official goal staisements are printed in full at the ' 

close of the chapter. At the close of the entire reporty it mll''be\;ti^^^^ 

'J ,'. •■ ' .' 

/ • 
to ^review them ciitically again. . . ^ . . 

rsasic Skills" ' ' 

By context and common usage one is never in doubt that "basic skills^' 

is essentially synonymous with "the three\R's". It: carries connotations ■ 

of .academic seriousness and of malcing sure the kids really do learn : . . 

something. From the beginning of - proposal writing ^ and in ..virtually every; 

SEA. pilfc^li cation since^ it has been felt important to salute this flag/. :: 

"Certainly schools will continue to^b^ concerned with this area" ^ said/ 

the proposal. Southeast Alternatives will ."provide^ a curriculum which 

helDs children master basio sldlls." In lists of stated SEA goals, this 

- V ' ■■■ . 

one ^ is always first. 

y The emphasisXis real.-"*; All parts of SEA have worked to make sure that 
'tkeir students do not end up too illiterate to apply, for jobs or tell a . 
metqr^from a mile. But the emphasis is also defensive. It seeks" to 
reassure, everyone that al|iernative education does not throw out the baby 
vd.th th^ bath. ' In 1971 there were many who feared it might,- In 1976 
m^any still fear that''. We read now of some districts offering back-to-the- 
basics schools as alternatives in themselves. 

k 

\ 
\ 

misleading. It states the obvious as though it were a discovery. SEA 
proponents^ after all^ never thought it' necessary to promise that they 



To th^. extent it is defensive, however, the basic skills goal is also 

- ■ ' - ... 
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would , "continue bo be ■ poncerned", about ''s.earving school or keeping 

classrooms warm in i^-nter..; that "the three R's still 

matter\? The reason is that the values of this project would not change • -'-^ 
school lunches (unfortunately, say students) or re-set thermostats • 
whereas they mights very likely; lead to shifts in understanding of what 
is basic. ''' "": , " .^'^ ' • . 

In fact, to have schools which embodied such shifts was itself a 
major value for many ±A Southeast. The question^ was not 'whether children 
: should lesirn reading and math, or even some geography and science. 
"Specific skills, intellectual disciplines.,. and bodies of knowledge", are' ". ■- 
important, of course. The question was also not whether anybne'was ;. 
opposed to children achieving "positive self-cbncept , " "personal growth," 
and "se3^-r^^^ There would have been'-moi^e"^ --^mLch • ' / '* 
more over^ motherhood and apple pie. - 'The question was. whether school ' / 
should- nurtujre . affective skills on an equal basis with c6gnifii;ve, and'*be:.: . /' 
.. equally accountable for,. doing so. Should they^e valued' as equally " / ■ 
basic? ' \ . ' ^.'^ 

An unmist.akeable bias- of the- SEA' proposal, was to answer that question,-/ 
Yes. Even the Contemporary School was proposed with an affective ratioir£— 
^ ale: that many children "feel comfortable" in a traditional cognitive 
program.' Beyond rhetorical bias, one thrust of alternatives wa/to say 
that if some , families wanted more than, the basic skills/aS '-iisually 
defined, they should have it. The only reservation- was, they coiilii not 
'-'have less . That was Goal I. -i . . 

Though that may seem simple enough, basic skills could never remain 
a simple matter in Southeast Alternatives. An almost inescapable 'habit 
is to call students good if they do'' well in the. .three -R' s, -and schools 
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' good if their students are good. The common competitive inference is to 
measure schools against each other by how fast and how visibly their 

: students acquire the basic skills. Hence the familiar apparatus of 
standardized tests and comparative school scores. 

' I?7 the very act of offering options among styled of education^ SEA 
was trying to break this habit. I'he choice of schools^ from Contemporary* 
to Free, is a choice among definitions of what makes a school good^ and - 
therefore of what maJces a ^^ood student. The proponents for Southeast's 

"alternatives manifestly did not all agree that speed and success in 
basic sPdlls were the prime defining characteristic of school quality. 
Yet the^ singled out this one characteristic^ defensively, as a prime 
goal for all. It may have been necessary, and perhaps harmless enough 
at the time. But it . also tended to fefed the habit which many of them 
hoped to kick. ' 

>Jhen times came fo'r program evaluation and considering test scores, 
debate about the basics was inevitable. 

' J^jernative School Styles" 

Pledging allegiance to basic skills .merely reiterated something SEA 

/ 

had in common with every district in Jlmerica. Offering "alternative 

/ ^ 

school ' styles" struck a note ^f true difference. The point, here is not 
that alternatives differ from, each other, but that the concept of alterna- 
tives as such- is a radical departure in^ublic s.chool organization. Tb 
grasp the alternatl r^t^ concept i^_^^ understanding the 

>tlnngapolis prb.je^^C^ ' j 

^_^^^^^n-'essehce the concept is simple. /Alternatives exist when students 
or families have ^free choice among^full educational programs that are 
equally avai.lable, different from each other, and physically distinct. 



■1 There are important refinements and additions which may go along vdth this 
definition"; but 'those are its essentials: free choice by student or 
family, .equal availability, dtLstinctiveness and separate identity of 
■■ jjrograms, a full curriculum in each program. 

That seems str'aightrorward enougii, as a definition. It has a prac- - 
- tical corollaiy, however, whicH prove.T slow to sink in. It requires one 

of those small sldfts of perspective which decisively change the whole 
, view. It is this: once alternatives exist, there is no longer anv ' 
"regular" program . . " 

The point is worth putting in italics, because it is tod little 
noticed, and because it is so foreign to the organizational ethos of 
public school systems. That etho.s has grown up around the premise that 
there is some "one best way" of popular education. At any given time, 
the* good way is offered by competent professionals and adopted by the 
school board as standard fare for public consumption. Reforms and re- 
thinking come and go, as to what the standard fare should b-e'. Thus in ' 
different periods, or different parts of the country there are varying 
orthodoxies of curriculum, organization, pedagogy, and even architecture, 
likewise, in any one t^me or place, there may be departure s . from the 
standard fare, for special types of students. Thus there have been schools 
for the gifted, schools for the handicapped, vocational schools, and ~ 
the- most notable instance - schools for the black. But always the norm, 
of the system^is regular schools for regular people. If there is 

anything else, it is offered or imposed for students who ' f ail_t .cfit-iri ' 

the regular pattern. \ ". 

The alternatives concept, as defined above, undercuts this tradition 
deeply. It does not picture the system as a matter of a single rule and 
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^possible exceptions to it. There must be two or several educational i->ro- 
grains, each of which is as much the rule as any other. There/ can, never 
be just one alternative school,. There must be at least two, because they 

•• only came into existence by being alternatives to' each other. By definL- 
tion, no one school is beo^or in itself than any other. A program only 
becomes better than another in being preferred over the other by people 
who Mil use it. It is only the best program for the people who choose 
it. The forum for that decision about quality and use is no longer 
reserved to professionals and a central board. It is e^anded into the 
family and community. ^ ^ ' 

' Not all this was thought out and written down when SEA began. It 
was all there in embiyo, nevertheless. The later definition of alternatives 
in fact, was essentially built from a description of Southeast's' elemen- 
tary program. It was foi-malized, expanded somewhat, and in the fourth 
year of the project adopted as school board policy. . , • , 

The definition described the program, even when the program was only 
a proposal. Every Southeast elementary family would have not only the 
possibility of choice among schools, but the necessity. There would be 

;^^us service to ^o,nd from the four, for every elementary student. The ' 
Bchools would have different programs, and all four programs would be 



pesciibed to every family. Being in separate buildings, the programs 
would be physically, as well as stylistically, distinct.' Each would be 



|a full program", covering, all the basics and- then some, operating all 
Wy, every day> all year, K-6. ALL at once, on open\r.g day in September, 
1$71, there would no longer be any "regular" elemental program in 
Southeast. There would only be alternatives. Neither school board nor 
prin^cipals nor teachers- could say \^h±ch was "normal"^ becaii^e none was and 



all were. Each family must choose for itself. . / 

/ ■ 

In such.a situation it was critical that the different programs not 

^- ^ •'■'./ 

be taken as competitive with each other in any other arena than that of 
families^ and students' educational values.. People in Southeast must 
come to understand very rapidly that Experimental Schools and Minneapolis 
were not trying out several types of school in order to measiire results • 
at the end and decide which was best. The aim of the program was to commend 
itself whole. To that extent it was in the self-interest of each compo- 
nent that all should be successful. It was a bit like oligopoly cor- 
porations needipg to keep the market divided... The point was peda- 
gogical pluralism, not some new monopoly, nor the old one either. 

A striking feature of SEA is the seeming ease with which- people 
accepted this premise. One explanation could ^e *that they did not much ' 
care that school by any other name is still a job, a requirement, a 
place to send the kids. Attendance patterns and levels of parent loyalty 
do not support such a theory. More, likely is that unremitting public 
information and the knowledge that every school would get extra benefits 
neutralized fear of anyone' s losing out. Perhaps still more important 
was the pre-existing high level of interest and sophistication among 
Southeast fairdlies. ^ ^ " - 

In .Any event, a scxise of commonality did develop, among professionals 
and parents with quite contrasting, views of how children should be taught. 
'The process of that hapjjening is closely related to the project's next 
basic goal. ^ ' 

"Decentralized Governance" 
Wher consumer choice is made central to schooling, as in an alter- 
natives system, it is virtually implicit that the way education is 
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governed may "change. Qne item in the 1971; formal definition of Minneapo"; 

' : ' ■ ' \ 

alternatives attempts to maJce the implicit expll.cit. Each true alter- 

native must be "a program ipvol^ng the community it serves (parents^ ' 
students^ teacjiers^ adinlhisirators^ and others) in its decision-maMng 
and developmental processes: ' a) in its initial planning stagesj b) in 
its implementation; c) in its evaluation. " 

That may say. a lot^ or it may say nothing at all. It contains an 
infiiiitely ambiguous phrase^ "involving the; community." Everything 
depends on who ,interpre;fcs that phrase^ and how. For SEA. there were a 
lot of interpreters available. Sooner or later almost all of them got 
into the act^ somewhere. Even as the proposal was written and funded/ 
some of the key issues they Hould raise. had briefly surfaced^ or were 
easily discernible. 

In parent participation the planning-grant period had set high 
standards and provided, a strong start. From each of three neighborhoods 
a^oman with children in the schools 'had been paid part-time (and had 
worked more nearly full) to help with organization and writing. -By 
phone^ personal recruiting, and flyers sent home from the schools each 
Friday, they. brought many more parents into the Saturday meetings an.d 
-planning -process^; — They-^ere-art-rculate-ami-able-^ — Indrvi-duaHy^hey— — 



advocated Contemporary, Open, and Continuous Progress ^points oi view. 
All three were high school parents, too. They could represent diverse * 
opinions abbut the concerns at Marshall~U.. 

In all this there was one glaring gap which no one knew how^ or had 
the skills, to fill. Southeast had four residential areas," not three. ^ 
The fourth is the GLendale Housing Project. Parents were present and , 
active from Como, Prospect Park, and the University district. They pame \ 
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for meetings, in, the Tuttle teachers' " lounge^ mixed easily^ and regrouped 
according to educational preference. Glendale parents^ with rare excep- 
tion^ were not present. 

There is no question Glendale people were invited and would have 

'■ ' ' . 'I 

been welcomed. But in practice it was not so easy. No Glendale mother 
or father was on the community liaison team. No one actually living in 
Gl^n^c^le was picking up the phone or dropping by before supper to brain- 
storm for ibett^ schools. Prom Glendale to Tuttle was a two-bus ride^ ■ 
with poor Saturdlay^ service J and in v/inter besides. Not eveiyone had a 
car. Almost everyone had small chiidren. Even if you got there^ 'jou. 
knew without asking what you»d probably find: people with more educa- 
tion than youj .and better jobs^ whb' d lived longer in Southeast^ in 
better places,, talking about schools their kids were going to do OK in 
anyway], dropping names and pushing for ideas you didn't know about, ! 
volunteering for committees you didiji't have time- for. Despite the 
invitations sent home from school, it was not too inviting. Plans 
were already set to put Motley and Pratt together^ anyway. Aside 
from that, no one had mentioned any special ideas for Glendale kids. 
^ There were no big changes in the air for Marshall-U High. All in all, 
it made more sense to stay home. 
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So Glendale at the start was not much involved in community in- 
volvement. What it intractably comes down to, no doubt, is that the 
culture of poverty, the culture of professional education reform, and the 
culture of parents who feel they own their schools simply do not flow 
together. Federal criteria requiring "a primary ^target population of 
low^income children" and "broad participation of the affected community" 
could not by themselves make it' happen. The fact that, it" did not 
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happen in Southeast was to have occasional repercussions later, especi,al- 



ly at Free School and Pratt-Motley." But those would not alter the under- 

/ 

lying reality. Glendale was in SEA, but never of it. 

Mbeit without Glendale, by, the time a proposal was written each 
elementary alternative had an active group of .committed parents. . It ^- 
could be safely assumed that they would take the.; initiative id-th staff, 
to help each "develop its own distinct community advisory group." The 
forms and flavor would differ, but the energy was tapped for parents to 
join with iteachers and principals in deciding about programs. 

At this point the barely sketched Free School had no staff — nor ' 
program, nor space.' It had only enthusiastic parents, a few disaffected 
senior-high students, and more applications than^^ the school was funded 
to accept. Immediately, involving the community raised sensitive issues. 
In this'" instance," because Free School wante.d•-^^a;M.mum■ autonomy^ -they, were ^ 
hard policy questions'of real governance, n'ot just advice. Would 
parents and students take a direct part in interviewing and hiring 
teachers? Could they be responsible for designing a curriculum? Should 
they decide an admissions policy? 

■ It was not the last ' time such ^questions might come up in SEA. The 
proposed "Student Guidelines for Experimental Schools" had already 
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argue3"f or "¥tuaen^ an d" pe r sorniei deci si o n sv - That ' 

pre^Free School idea had not survived to the final proposal. But -now the 
questions were' concrete. People- sensed that the system's answers would , 
be looked to as precedents. . ' " 

Different issues made community involvement an even murkier area at 
Ifershall-University." All the factors which had hindered cohesive 
secondarjr program planning, conspired against clear participatory < govern- 
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T!|^ell. The high-school community — students^ faculty^ parents 
— was anything but cohesive j and those who might have led in-: bringing 
it together were too pressed by other priorities. ' Plainly there would 
not be any action in a hurry to strengthen ihe community role at " 
secondary level. Before long, that in itself would become an issue'.' 



could or could not happen at M-U was 



Meanwh|.le^ the question of what 
hopelessly entangled with the governance^ question foir SEA as a whole. 
The second question was even knottier than the first. ■ Wrapped up in-it 



were two of 



those years' most disputed concepts in school policy: 



decentralization and community control. An urban, district like MLnneapoll 
sponsoring a project on the scale of Southeast Alternatives^ was bound 
to face_ the^i question of how these two, terms might apply. 

Decentralization alone might be merely an administrative matter. 

-Xn-a-significant--wayy ■Mmeapoli-s"ha:d-'alreaxay--moverd--1;o*-~^^^^ 

persed centers of administrative control. Within the system wfere two 
clusters^ of schools, called pyramids, which could be interpreted (but. 
at the time were not) as prototype subdistricts. A north pyramid, 
created in 1967, took in Minneapolis' most heavily black neighborhoods. 
The south pyrajnid, new in 1965y cpve re d thV Model Cities area and its 
concentration of native Americans. In addition to easing ^communication 

-^-nd-cooperati-oii-,— part-of-the--py^ 



coordination in use. of Htle I funds. Each had its own central office 
and K-12 .assistant -^superintendent an intervening level between- 
elementary. or secondary principals and the elementary or secondary 
associate superintendents downtown. Budget, staff allotments, and some..-- 
services were beginning to be managed f^rom the. pyramid offices, 'pyramid 
sat with city-wide top management on John Davis' staff 

• ' 48' : ■,\''" 



superintendents 



cabinet. They met regularly also with their 'own citizen advisory 

j. / \ " '\ ' . 

connnittees • / 

/ ■/ 

Southeast was ynot^ a pove^rty area^ and had far fewer,, schools or \stu- 
.dents than either pyrkrfiid/ Nevertheless^ Southeast Mternatives was seen 



from the start as iin some sense analogous to the pyramid. structure. For- 

^ \ ■ : : 
some the analogy j)rpbably stopped with administrative convenience. "A " 

■ .■■:/ ■ ; ■ ■■ .■ ". 

small cluster of schools, with common attendance area, must be closely 

\ • / i; . ; ■ ■ 

X / ■ il ' ^' ■ • ■ ■■• 

co-o><B.nated in uping a large? supplementary budget. The, five year 
federal pi;^ogram would have a^' director^ with K-12 responsibilities. 



He should retDort (to t. ''and 7-12 associate superintendents. Con- 

sidering the scope and visibility of the project^ it made sense that he 
should jjoin the* cabinet^ even though not himself an^assistaht super- 
intendent. ' - \ / 

f . f ^ ■« ■ ' ■ / 

Inj Jim:i1(en^^ be puslied 

further \ than th^t. Even in. ^administration^ there was more at stake than 
convenience in prunning a federal project. There were important prin- 
ciples and practicalities involved./ 



The principle was one of intending in the SEA project to implant 
decentralized administration in still anther 'part of the city. It 
■was the further adoption of a promising practice already tried. Not 
.all of Davis' cabinet^ however^ we^e as convinced as Kent -4hat this 
was the pattern Minneapolis*' shl^ulci'^stfive for. They were not so ready 
to generalize from.-tiie pyramids' special ..case. j 

i ' y / I ' . ' 

The practicalities for Kent were that decentralizing from down- 
town requiijed centralizing in Soulth^st. 'To provide overall leadership^ 

' . ■' : ( • 

he tl;iought (the ^'director of. the federal program" should be director 



the Ioc^lL programs as well. If so^ then buildirig^'^-^rLncipals would 



report to Kent — about xvhether to mix kindergarten with 1st* grade ^ for 
instance^' or whether to require home economics for boys then-unless 
they went around IpLm they must not deal with their accustomed associate 
superintendents. Vice versa would also be true. Decentralization might" 
relieve top administrators of some work^ but it. would also relieve them 
of isome power. It might simplify a principal's access to a supervisor^ 
.but it also subjected that principal to .closer control. .As the Contem- 
•porary School administrator remarked^ before a year had passed^ "More 
autonomy for ^SbutKeast^ means less for Tuttle." 

Both the concept and the practicalities of decentralization were 
surrounded by ambiguity as Southeast Alternatives began. It was nowhere 
clear that decentralization was an end of the project^ as well, as a means 
^. Neither bureaucratic report lines nor the flow of Uocal budget and per- 
sonnel allotments was specified. Only after six months pushing^ in. 
.January 1972^ did Kent get from Davis the momo random', he wanted: South- 
east principals would report in all matters directly jto -^he Southeast 
directbrj resource allotments for all five schools would go in a lump 
to the Southeast, director, and only thence be parcelled to the principal's. 

Decentralized administration becomes decentralized governance.'^as 
it is linked xdth strong' community involvement. Soi/theast •ha5i'''splrited 
parent participation in early planning^ which would continue^on in the 
elementary schools and Free School. The question' now was what ongoing 
form that participation might take on a project/wide' basis, and what ..^ 
powers it might have. People were -sure to' waiit something much heftier. ^ 
than a five-school PTA, and -Jim Kent agreed^ He also thought he saw a ' 
way to get it vhxch would keep the University involved, and at the isame 
time clear a path for moving beyond bad memories of merger in the life 



of the high school. -But here again Kent was pressing a principle and 
some -practicalities which were not immedi'ately persuasive to his col- 
leagues, ■ ' I . \^ 

.In itent's vievv'^ but very likely no one else's^ the' "noble '^experiment" 
of a joint Mnneapolis/University policy board for Marshall-U PEL gh had 
been in pilncple- a decentralizing *oye and a community involvement move 
together. He regularly cited the policy board in parallel vath the ' 
pyramids and quoted'; its designers' thesis that "the emerging urban ' 
•school should be a broadly based community agency." Of course the 
policy board was not a pyramid, and its -broad baSe was, mostly in a per- 
ceived coimunity of .interest between, txio large .•institutioris, scarcely at 
all among parents, teachers, and students . . 

Nevertheles.s, it was a structure for sharing control, and it did 
have specific reference to the Southeast attendance ■;■.<:•.-.:, 1970-71, 
as already described, it was floundering for lack of a" clear' mission 
and responsibility. Everyone" saw , a need for agonizing reappraisal. 
Kent's inspiration was to seize the opportunity.'' The Marshall-Univer- 
sity policy board, he reasoned,' might be "reconstituted" as an inbe- / 
gral part of the alternatives experiment. It could become a decentra- 
.lized governance body, not just for' high school overview,. -but for the • 
entire K-12 spectrum. ■ / 

- If that were done, much else;' might follow. From committed elemen- 
tavy parents the new policy board would pick up a measure of community 
energy not available before. With a director for SEA, five schools . 
instead of one, a large, federal budget, and an experimentation 
framework, it would have greatly increased potential for both the 
University's and the school system' s : interests . "Carefully reviewed' 



considering the federal grant ^" policy board membership could become the-, 
.strong expression of community ownership and jflrof essional , experience in 
shaping the schools. Not, least^ it might bring to bear on-tiie troubled 
high 'School itself a more unified and broaxier coalition of community; 
concern. Gi)Lr.v.c...;ulcL even evisage that eventually federal^ univer^ity^ 



and school district funds all thre^^-- vjould be transferred, directly . c 
to this new Southeast entity ^^^he' 'polLcy boards then^ ''would determine 
policies and allocation's ^^"thin the fraiaework of the 'legal contract." 
Administrative dec^rl^ralization and-^truly strong community involvement 
would advance^^ taridem^ both theoretically and practically far beyond, 
where thr^ had ai'rived thus far. . " , 

These were heady thoughts. They found expression in the March 30 
draft of . the Mnneapolis proposal due in the Experimental. Schools office' 
April 10. University and Minneipolis officials had agreed a WeK before^ 
that if Southeast vras funded^ their contract cotild be redrawn to, put 
the policy board. on a E:-12 basis.. Tivo v;eeks. later^ the new ideas 
caught Binswanger's interest^ too. Was it possible that this prospec- 
tive project could so directly and ambitiously provide a formal framework 
for community voice and vote in decentralized governance? That would 
indeed be more than a novel means to alternatives j it would be a sig- 
nificant end in itself . . ' "^.^ 

But no, it was not possible"*^-* not that easily. Washington's fa-, 
vorable interest in sub-district community governance was met by 
Minneapolis' higher-level qualms. In particular, John Davis and Nathaniel 
Ober had m.any reservations about letting matters move that- way. 

Ober, associate superintendent for secondary, was just plain opposed . 
to the notion of maiding over the policy, board into a community board. 
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As he was Minneapolis Schools' chief presence on the .policy board, his 
views carolled special weight. Ongoing advisory groups were, fine, he. 
thought^ -.but once student/family choice among alternative programs was 
assured, the need for neighborhood role in running the schools was essen- 
.ti ally met. He liked 'the analogy to a bakery: consumers determine' by 
their purchases what will be offered for sale; they. don* t need to be i*n 
the kitchen or sitting up nights with the baker deciding the flavor'-of 
toitiarrow's cupcakes. Ober's particular bete noir was the -then much 
discussed voucher plan idea. Imagining a community policy board deciding, 
what alternatives to offer struck, him as not much better.' j 

John Davis also was uneasy ^f^th how fast and how^far Jim Kent's 
language was leading. ' Policy, as^ ^}.e' would later feel it necessary to 
emphasize in a special memo, was an ^ exclusive province of the .^elected 
citywide school board. Below the school board level there should indeed 
be much coirununity discussion, participation, and support. ' But one must 
never mistake that for a policy function, nor, therefore, for communi'ty 
control. Control belonged at the top, Kent's proposed policy board in 
ooiitheast, empovrered to "exercise its discretionary- authority, " would 
move it too far toward the bottom. It carried overtones of jNew 
York's Ocean Hill - Brownsville debacle, every . superintendent ' s bete noir. 
/ A chief reason for Washington' wojiting to fund the Minneapolis pro- 
posal was the possibility, as- it seemed, of fashioning a legal decentra- 
lized governance group around the Marshall-University joint policy board. 
Try as; he might, though' — . even with Binswanger's help — Keni^^ could not 
persuade his superiors that their b^tes noirs were really red herrings. 
In the process of negotiating a final version of the. pro posalv for school 
board approval, the expansive language of earlier drafts must be con- 



siderably toTied "down. There was ,^ careful ..Rioting of 'aegal.,and fiscal 
restraints." A reconstituted policy board might emerge ais no more than 
"the model of an advisory body."-.. In any event ^ discussions' of such a 
complex matter among so many' legitimate interests "vdll be conducted in 
a prudent manner.*^ - It di_d. not sSt^hd so promising as beforei. 

Malcolm Moos, -Pr.esiderit ^ the University of Minnesota, had con- ' 
tributed a letter with the proposal-; ^ assuring thkt institutions' s ^„ ■, . 
vallingness to recast its relationsMp^Mth^rthe'/lchools. As these ' 
arguments about the policy board went,' on into fally one wonders if he 
and his deans did not wish there could be some more placid way to stay - 
in touch with the schools than through iiivolvemen-p with .community 
involvements Eventually one would be found.. 

It toOk "several months of vigorous di^cussipns." to lay Kent's ideas 
for the policy board, and the moribund board itdelf, to rest. . DecentraL- 
lized K-12 governance would have to come as a cirefully delimited advi-.. 
soiy ^council tb - the SEA director, without structural -ties to the 
University, arid vdthout intimations of policy pbwer. 3y* winter 1972 it a. 
xifas clear "that neither . administrators frorn thd University nor Minneapolis 
want^ed aaly other type of governance-administration arrangement." There 
was still, the live^ question, however, whether |such k couii6il ' could vd.n 
for itself some semblance of the practical influence -originally pro- 
..posed.by Kent- for a community policy board. It might be pbssible, and 
as will be recounted later, it Would certainly be tUedl - * ■ 

- :,:.r ' "Comprehensive Change " <^ 
•■ Perhaps the most often repeated, probably the most slippery, and 
certainly the most grandiJDse of SEA goals is "comprehensive change." Of 
particular concern here is, its slipperiness. That is made worse by . " 



frequent billiii(; of the whole project 'as not just a straightforward 

<■ ■ • ,. 

agenda of reform^ but as an "experimerfc" in comprehensive change. Con- 
cem is not diminished by remembering Robert Binswangerls assurance that 
the reformers need not send him, only success stories^ because Experimen- 
tal Schools was above all a program of "research.'!^ 

To understand Southeast Alternatives as a research experiment in 
' comprehensive change requires three assumptions. First, friendly^ that 
the. words do mean something. Second^ tolerant, that their meanJ^igjis- 
neithfer fixed nor exceedingly precise. Third, critical, that -tHey 
rightly have different meani-ngs for people in the different contexts of 
SEA. "^—^'^ 

The first assumption i^ simply to warn cynics away. There are some 
v;ho enjoy dismissing an effort like^SEAoon grounds that the leopard 
cannot change its spots. On "this view, a biiireaucratized top-down school 
system is bound to remain just that. Overblown promises of change, 
dressed up' in pseudo-scientific jargon, only camouflage what ' s really 
happening. The true' story of any big system is its own institutional 
aggrandizement, the safeguarding of jobs, advancement of careers, and 
preservation of the status quo* Evidence for all -these features can be 

'found in this report, to be sure. But name-calling is not analysis, and 
the question remains: v/hen people in Southeast Alternatives say their 
project goal is comprehensive change, what do they mean? 

The second assumption is -to warn away the gullible. There are those 
who ima^he that where heavily rational and scientific language is used, 
there miist be rational and scientific activity going on. "Experiment" 
has an aura of controlled laboratoiy settings and detached objectivity. 

-"Research" connptes meticulous design, painstaking collection .of data^ 



and dispassionate inference at the end. In association with these two, 
"comprehensive change" suggests an engineered variation of institutional 
components for the sake of more effective functioning. The planned 
variation is the experiment j the research -will tell what happened; ; and 
if the results do not satisfy^ another variation can be tried. The 
gullible believe this is the whole story. 

' As is obvious already, the real sworld of Southeast Mternatives is 
a fao?.. messier mix of interdependent variables (sometimes very willful) 
than this tidy scheme could 'ever contain. If SEA is research and an 
experiment, dealing with comprehensive change, it is these things in 
some much more free-wheeling sense ' than the laboratory language conveys. 
Ope suspects, in fact, that the laboratory language is chosen partly 
because it is respectable, safe, and suitably pious in. the church of 
- social scientism. Bat orthodoxy is not analysis, either, and the ques- 
tion remains: when people in SEA say their project goal is comprehen- 
sive change-, what do they m^an? 

The _.1^rd__as_suii^ import aja.t__c^^ meanings 

of comprehensive change in different' SEA contexts — • provides a frame- 
worfc for consideri^.g the question. Instead of as a pyramidal organization 
chart, it helps to consider .Minneapolis schools as a universe of nested 
boxes or concentric- spheres. Living in the outermost sphere are students 
and families. They are the. most numerous, and have the most space to 
move around in. In the center sphere^is the office of Experimental 
Schools,' with few people and not much maneuvering room. Between the 
outer and the inner are spheres called classrooms, schools, the SEA 
office, and the central administration. . The whole conception is one of 
worlds within worlds. Travel and multiple citizenship are common, but 



.... 



usually not farther than 'neighboring and next -neighboring spheres. Each 
sphere has its -own pattern of internal- organization and' external relations. 
"^Students enter the classroom and school-buildinig worl'ds easily. They 

haveNLess traffic with the sphere of central administrati'on. Central- \- N, 




\^offi'ce peoi)le coimnunicate^ readily with SEA headquarters/ anfi jump easily 
beyond that td"-deal with the buildings. It is rare to find them with 
students, in classrooms^ however^ and following- farther than that is :■ 

: virtually uriheard of. JF^ an associate superintendent to ride bikes v,..^ 

\ " ' ' ^ 

around the parx with random ll^year-olds^ or for, -them to mak.e phone-;; 

calls with him in his office, reqm>res a far-afield trip. 
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The image of concentric spheres can^s^ve to dia'^ram^ over-simply 
of course^ ^a whole public, school system. Southeast' Alternatives^ however^ 
is only a part of the whole. ' On the diagram of spheres^ then^ the 
students^ classrooms^ schoolsy and administration can each only be a 
sector of its whole sphere irf the whole system. likewise^ the schematic 
must show that initially SEA only engages a portion of top-managemqht ' s 
attention^ and that oinly ttiat same portion of top-management'-ris concerned 
with Experimental Schools. 

The image is already too complex to hold in mind. In two dimen- \ 
sions^ adding arrows to" be explained later ^ it looks .like the drawing/. | 
next page. 

Now^ in this forKial ^education -universe of worlds within worlds^' what 
might our slippery terms mean? For these concentric sphere's^ what !is a 
research experiment in comprehensive change? Sihce the idea comes jfrom 
Experimental Schools^ vath the intent of producing benefits for students 
and families^ let's traverse from the smallest world to the largesi. 

Inserting themselves tem.porarily in the center/ looking outward^ 
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^BLnswangeir and his Washington colleagues wanted to help, change spread, 
everywherp^ in all the sphere. Needless to- say "they had their prefer- 
ences. Changes which liberalized or loosened up set patterns for^s-tudenti 
and staff would be favored. But in^very large degree all Experimental * 
Schools could really stand for was the presumed positive value of change 
itself.. Their-^ purpose in theory was change for the sake of change^ 
throughout the system. In that quite formal sense^ change wa^ to be 
comprehensive. 

"To achieve the purpose Experimental Schools reHe"d""oh^ 7 
assumption and a strategy which was its positive corollary. The 
a-ssumpt±on-(-there-xs^ch- evidence for its truth) has already been 
■mentioned: small isolated^ piecemeal changes have no systemic effect; 
the spheres of the "system absorb them like passing showers in the 
desert^ and go on as before. The strategy was implicit^ but obvious: 
get enough locally favored new initiatives started^ in enough variety^ 
vdth enough cohesion among them, on a large enough scale , and over a 



long enough time that the system as a whole could not possibly ignore 
ar-b-e-iinaffec1red-by~wh-at^-^^^ no 
difference. But a rainy spell, with fertilizer and seed and a county 



agent, shoiild make the grass grow, bring birds and earthworms, raise the 
water-tatle, support crops and farmers, and even lead to irrigation.. ■ All 
^ that, and the process by which it happened, would be comprehensive change. 
Experimental Schools » strategy was also, its hypothesis and its ex- 
perimental method. An important" part of both political reality and re- 
form theory for ELnswanger was -that he could have little contt^ol over 
any spheres outside- his own. His office might intervene or influence - 
with counsel and criticism, -but beyond helping start up the process he 



must be a very passive experimenter... He could not actively control 
variables nor on his own initiative introduce new reagents. For 
Experimental Schools^ in Tact (or at least in theory)^ it was not even 
an experimental question v/hether this or that ..promising practice^ nor 
this or that combination of practices^ "worked". The only question of 
their experiment was whether many innovations deployed together would 
pro^dde a critical mass for self sustaining^ system reforming i change. 
That being the case/ the only reasonable research task must be to 
^ watch carefully, what happened, try to trace the. -strength or weakness of 
connections aDiong avonts, maice a^-gudgment at "some point whether change 
was comprehensive, and finally a furth&r-audgment vhether the-package. of 
innovations at the start had much ^ little^ ^or nothing to do with the 
state of the spheres at- the end. Oonside'ring the five--year time span, 
and that all variables we're beyond contrcl^ it would be remarkable indeed 
if crisp findings emerged, and still more ' remarkable if they were other 
than highly speculative. It is absolutely unimaginable that the hypo-- 
thesis would be susceptible of either proof or disproof • 

- Despite the science-tinged rhete-il-e., -it- seems-,- conducting -rigorous 

_?>^perimenjts. and recording repeatable results were not very likely the 
main line, of business for Experimental Schools. Promoting and facilita--... . 
ting institutional change was/ ■ * ^ \ ' 

Schematically, the arrows in the diagram above suggest ways the- ' 
strategy for comprehensive change might take ''effect in Minneapolis, 
Southeast Alternatives as .a whole, including its dire^ct access to top- - 
management, is the seedbed sector, m.tMn Southeast, for several years, 
extra money from Washington supports a very large increase of .activity-. ' 
The increase occurs in all pares of this section through the spheres of 
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the school system. It is especially characterized by intensified flows 
•of ideas, information, , and influence among all the parts; Arrows on 
this already crowded diagram 'show a deceptively simple inward/outward 
movement of energy, passing equally in both directions across hierarchical 
boundaries. That is only a very primitive stage of process. As acti- 
vity increases, boundaries within Southeast will be leap-frogged or 
bent, sometimes severely. In fact, SEA began just that way. Stepping 
, up communication reduces order and increases energy. Intricate inner 
-■'■°PP^._°^ will develop, like whirlpools in a stream, which 

themselves exert change effects for a while, and then fade away. Parents, 
staff, and students will see each other trying out new roles, and adapt 
o]?* reject' them for themselves. They will compete and compare notes 'in 
the use of new resources. "'Some will find themselves gratified by new ' 
rewards. 

In all this, new patterns of cooperation and acceptance will emerge, 
become familiar, and then be counted on to 'continue. Jf ndw vitality is 
not cancelled out by internal conflict. Southeast will achieve self 
identity and esprit de corps as a protected sub-system. . It will discover 



_?L self interest in it s ovjn survival. 



and from that base will 



begin to foment change outside its sector boun^oaries. An increasing 
part of the agenda! will be to make the organiiatibnal environment more 

favorable to. the organizational oddity. "Wha^ better way than to shape 

' / 
- that environment in SEA's own image?- ^ 

i ' • v.. 

'■■ For systemic refom, this is the crucial enterprise. This is what 

* /Washington will be waiting for. Ideas, information, and influence will 

I ■ . ■ . - 

/ ■ start to flow sidev/ays from Southeast's homeland, into and through the 
/ spheres of the system^s a whole. By now the SEA families, classrooms, 

■ ,. ■ a I 
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schools^ ac&id^strationj and id 'Hill have become a 

very dLfferent entity from what they were (namely^ not actually in entity 
at all) four or so years before. The hard question of all institutional 
change will come to ,the fore in a system-wide context : can the . new entity ' 
be legitimized as rule^. rather than exception? or must it lapse back toward 
status quo ante? Put a slightly different way^ will the "large scale ex- • 
perlment" become full-scale policy?. From the ExperLmehtal Schools point ' 
of. view that would' achieve 'comprehensive change-^ .the purpos^ of : the project . 

Bat was anything so grand the Minneapolis pui^pose? This is- to ask 
whether it was' Minneapolis policy to approve a project becaus'e- some time 
later it would sharply change Minneapolis policy. The-^question almost answers 
itself. Beyond approving receipt of the money aid recognizing that Southeast 
people had done a fine ^ob^ there was little pre-operational discussion of 
SEA. in the school board. .There was none at all (though there were probably 
sqme private thoughts) of its potential leverage for changing the.- system. 
From the point of view of those wanting change/ .silence was ^ wise. -In a . 
school board election caj:Tipaign two months after- SEA was- funded^ conservative 
candidates found that belittling alternative schools won them votes. That 
must have been code language, for showing devotion to the old ways, since 
at that time alternatives in MLnneapolis were scarcely^ visible; Six months 
later^- however^ one board member's trial balloon^ in favor of expanding the 
alternative approach was qioickly and easily shot down. The majority view 
was that schools need offer only the kind of education which the majority 
wants. ' . ■ 

It was true to a degree^ then^ that the school board did not know what 
it was doing when it bought into (or was bought into) Southeast Alternatives. 
If they had^ they might not have done it. 
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" * That" was ' equally " thie'j"Tf^"M "so 'of ~'t]ie "bureaucracy . Four 

years later ^ as he left Mimeapolis^; John. Davis wrote that "the plan" 
was to start^ternative schools in a "i^elatively secluded" way^ export 
their successe^^<5^ other parts of the city^ and finally bring back the 
pioneer schools as "an integral part of the school system" again'. .As a' 
conceptualization of systemic change prp.cess^ that ti'ainslates the implicit 
Washington strategy from a .language of 'outside. intervention to a language 
of inside management. The two are not incompatible. As a management 
plan however^ comprehensive change was even more secluded than the project 
itself. Davis prudently did. not bruit it about.. At top levels discussion 
was brief ^ oriented toward agreeing on the choice-of -programs idea^ 
selecting the place^. and delegating the responsibility. In the central" 

■ . ■ •. 

service departments it was occasional to the need for quality grants- 
manship^ therefore technical rather than substantive. Among middle 
management outside of Southeast it was a matter of simple announcement 
in the elementary and secondary principals groups. Similarly with- 
teacher organizations^ the AFT bargaining agent and NEA affiliate: there 

' V 

it was considered sufficient to keep the leadership informed (the project 
would produce new payroll) and reassured (the alte.rhatives would not 
violate any conditions of contract). 

So far as most of the system was aware^ in shorty SEA was not 
. an entering x^redge for comprehensive change. It could more easily be 
_ ■ seen ~, and was — as just a more-than-usually-successful for^y into the 
federal hunting grounds. Admiration might be mixed here and there with 
envy^ but need not admit anxiety. And if there were some startling 
departures from normal practice^ they could be tolerated as "only" an 
experiment. Einswanger was right. In school sys-tems^ innovation rarely 
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implied change. / ' 

It was a low-profile stanbe. Later^ as we shall' see^ some 
Experimental Schools people would interpret this as dire dereliction. 
^But in Minneapolis^ at least to start/ it was the leadership view that 

comprehensive change comes -best iwhen' talked about least. ' 

\ ■■■! 

Except^ of -course^ in the "relatively secluded", sector where the 
changing was to begin. To;, -with^ by^ and among the people of Southeast 
there was a great- deal of talking. Much of it was in terms of comprehen 
si ve change^ too ~ for Southeast^ to be carried out by Squtheagt. Part 
of the .exhilaration which participants felt from the start (and perhaps 
part of the de,1a vu feelin'g among some at Marshall-U) came from knowing 
/^^^y we^s part of a j/rocess which off^ beyond their own 

bailiwick. But most of their energy^ perforce-,, had to go toward ful- 
filling the promises they were making to themselves. ■Comprehensive 
change^ project-wide^ meant putting in place the K-12 services -and 
connecting apparatus which would provide a <;hance for five different ' 
schools to develop as. one cohesive program. The flood of ideas^ in- 
formation, and influences had to be encouraged' and at the "same time ' 

somehow made manage'atle. in that context experimentation meant wading 

into tasks, most Southeast people had not performed with their school 
system, inventing ways to handle them, and if those dLd not worky trying 
something else. 

At building level, similarly, comprehensive change predominantly 
meant a trial-and-error shift from what ,had been toward what was going 
to be. There were important variations. Marcy and Pratt-^Motley each ^had 
to undertake major institutional change itself. Existing faculties, 
working with many new parents, were required to learn new substance and 



-new style as a group^ not just as individuals. The two7page Free . 
School proposal entailed creating a new" institution, n^, changing [an 

••old one. Even at Tattle, becoming for the first' time an alternative • 
meant a shift of self-image, an appreciable change of student-bodjr^ and 
an implied challenge to be the_. most modern old-fashioned school in the " 
city. At Marshall-University, on top of everything else, administration 
and staff had to weave a web of new relationships, ^programmatically ^ . 
in the building, and professionally with new SEA elementary colleagues 
outside* 9 

"Where the rubber meets the road," as Tuttle's principal enjoyed 
reminding his peers, is in the sphere of teachers and their classroom 
students. Here change was~ expected to be as a l l-encompassing as any- 
where else -r'.in many instances It "was "not"' just~concepts-w 
might be altered radically, but the concrete arrangements of space, time 
people, and things — for every Southeast teacher and classroom. The 
new resources, roles, and rewards of the project came, as an especially 
demanding offer. Unfamiliar or unheard-of mateiiais and equipment, 
which previously could be ignored, must now be chosen ol* rejected. - 
Consultants, ' e valuators, rcoiinselors, were standing at the door, waiting 
to be used. Non-experts 'were being recruited as h^pful aides and 
voliinteers, almo-st before anyone was sure xvhat they should help with. - 
Teachers must become mianagers and co-orSLnatprs of many more people 
than just their usual complement " of children. .They had the," challenge 
of 'designing new activities and whole new curricula. They might change ' 
the furniture, order up field trips, or buy encyclope^dias. Whatever 
happened, it would have to be interpreted to parents. Teachers would be 

. rewarded }d power as they sat on committees and coLincils that made 
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decision's. They would be praised in print and photo by an SEA news- 
paper, as their daily life with students took on new tone. And all 
the while,' of course, they would still be teachers. 
■ : -Physically and organizationally the perspective and responrjibility 
of a classroom teacher appear narrower than for a principal or project 
director or" superintendent. But precisely because the teacher's realm 
is. smaller, and because all changes in the wider realms imping on .this 
^one, classroom change is' apt to be more intense and more total than 
changes in bigger places. By the same tokeh, teachers and .student s.. in 
classrooms have the most opportunity to be truly experimental and to 
generate useful .research findings. That is because they are themselves 
both subject and object of their own expuilments, and the beneficiaries" 
of their own research. How and whether to take systematic and conscious 
advantage of this opportunity was to become one of SEA's most interesting 
program questions. 

PlnaHy, the intev^d-^d beneficiaries of all these structures, pro- 
cesses, and people: Southeast students. The aim of- comprehensive 
change through all the concentric spheres of the syst'em, is -to produce 
or support change in the students* formal learning environment — perhaps, 
by making.it very informal. In one way, becaij(.se- of their triansiency 
in any^one part of the whole structure, students may have least know- 
ledge of changes over time in that part. In another way, because of 
their transit through the structure, they may. have most experience of 
its wholeness. In any event, they and their families are the ultimate 
evaluators of the data (the things- given) from comprehensive change. 
If what happens with these people is deemed good, then what happened 
five worlds away was good also.- 66 



"But how the hell do A^ou tell?" asked, another Southeast principal 
* at the end of a dull meeting; "Count the smiles?" With a ^tduch of 
f-embarassment, he laughed. "Maybe not" such a dumb idea." 

A lot of SM^ s most useful research came as variations on, that \ 
not-so-domb idea. / - . j 

• " ! 
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Southeast Alternatives Goals 



The fiindajnental SEA Goa]-s are stated in the original SEA 
Proposal (l) and in the. N. I.E. — Minneapolis School Board 
1973 Scope of Work Contract (II.III^IV) and are as follows: 

SEA GOALS 
■ , _ ■ ^_ 

^ -I .—-"Providing, a . curriculum wlri.ch. helps . children^ 

master basic skills-..." ^'^ 

II, ■ "The. project vri.ll te'st four alternative school 
styles (K-6) and selected options in schooling 
programs for grades 7-12 articulated upon ^ the" 
. . elementary alternatives,"^ 

III. ^'The project will test decentralized governance 
v/ith some transfer of decision-making power 
from both the Minneapolis Board of Education 
and the central administration of the ,ffi.nneapolis 
. . . Public Schools." 

IV. "The , project will test comprehensive change 

over a five year period from 6/1/71 - 6/30/76 
combining promising school practices in a 
mutually reinforcing design. Curriculum^ 
staff traininjg^ administration^ teaching . " 
methods^ internal research^ and governance . 
in SEA make up the main mutually reinforcing ' 
parts . " 
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. Vi... ■ CHAPTfeR IV . 

GETTING STARTED; June - August, 1971 

Between definitive approval of the proposal on* June 7 and opening 
day .for schools on September '8^ S'd'iitheast Alternatives faced two broad^ 
equally important necessities. One was to organize and'begin, staffing 
the central services of this new decentralized K-12 sub-unit. The. other' ' 
"was to prepare teachers and buildings as the new options -.which they had"" 
rfdw become. All told there were close to 70 positions to" be filled 
under federal funding. . Suimner vacation was at Ijand^ when almost all 
regular staff -would be unavailable . . Clearly not every task-.WQuld get\:_ 
done. Clearly a great many must. 

K-12 Services ' ' 
For a project of only five schools^ SEA'^wpuld soon acquire an. 
(extraordinary array of central" staff . Public information^- financial 
management^ staff development^ student support^ evaluation^ and'' 
community education would all be covered by full-time professionals.. In 
the first summer none of these was there. But jaost of the needs represent 
e'd.by the titles were. 

Most immediate was public inf onfnation^ since the whole project was 
built on offering the public its optiong. EveA .before a specialist could 
be hired^ a first .requiremeijt .was for s^^udents ,'iand families to' do their " 
choosing. Here the multitude of^'miai-meotings and dittoed flyers paid • 
off. Mailing out actual option cards to every family had to be a rush 



-jot) (largely handled, by the three community liaison parents but it could 
•be done with assurance that most elementaiy families already knew what \ 
the rang^^f choices meant. They had heard ^s^veral times what different 
elementary styles were intended^ and many hlad even been to look at the 
buildings where the programs would be hoiised. Most were content to choose 
the place which would have been their/neighborhood school anyway. But 
even in this first round^ some 26% decided it was worth it to go farther 
from' home; • * / *> 

Once choices were made, there hau to be a plan for getting the 
'students where they wanted to 'go. Working out tius routes^ bus' schedule s, 
and busvbudgets fell to a paf^ent* liaison and the principal from Pratt- 
Motley. liLth help from the transportation department downtown, they 
got it done. \ 

Though a large effort, summer staff training was not a major 
problem. Plans had already been prepared for** the open and continuous 
progress teachers, and for piloting some interdisciplinary courses in 
the Marshall-U summer school. Additional days were scheduled for all" ■ 
faculties to have extra SEA orientation and planning time, if they chose 
to, at the. encl of-^ summer. 

Most staff development^, however, was to occur as in-service' during 
the work years of the project 'itself . The strategy proposed was to 
provide a cadre of resource specialists, to v^sist teachers at all levels 
with methods and materials of various promising practices.^ Fred Hayen 
was ready bo sign on as director of staff development, beginning in 
September. He was an old Minneapolis hand, completing a doctorate at the 
University of Massachusetts in 1970-71. From there he had consulted 
several times with Jim Kent in writing the proposal!- Interviewing and 



hiring an elementary resource cadi'c Kent left largely to the two Southeast 
elementary principals. The group they put together included resource 
teachers in art^ music, math^ wbodworkinf^^ environmental science^ and 
language arts. For a secondary cadre^ the Marshall -U principal recruited 
extra qtaff in several of the same areas • 

"A inajor emphajiG of the prf^jer.t^" stated the SEiV^proposal^ "is on 
t^ie affective' domai-n," To heD.p that lie true ,there was funding provided 
for a counseloT on the staff at each olcmentaiy school. Early in- summer 
the tv70 elementarj^ principals interviewed and hi-red for these positions. 
In addition, Kenneth Rustad, counselor at Marchali-U, took appointment 
for fall a3 SEA director of -stud* rit support aorvices. Part of that job 
. v;as to develop and van acceptance I'cr a small -group counseling program 
in the high school. The' other part v/as to provide .an integrative 
umbrella^ in Southeast, over the normal buroaucraiJic separation among 
psychological^ health-, and social work services for students. 

/^Evaluation was intended arid required to be a very major feature of 
the alternatives project. It had already been agreed^ among Kent and 
• the associate superintendents^ ' that SEA evaluation would be independent 
of the school system* s recearch anVi cva].uation department. That partly 
had to do with the general emphasis cn Oocr^n trail zed administrative 
<)ontrol^- and partly with the .intended specific emphasis on a formative^ = 
vathin-the-procesn style of evaluatio!i sp.-rvice. The system' s central 
department had a more summativc^ ^ af her-the-f act approach^ wMch for SEA 
was meant to be contracted outside the &y;" ^ by Experimental Schools 
. itself. _ • 

About tlris clL\d3Lon of* labor, hovr:vr there was much confusior., 
whi'ch Would cost a dlsnut-a.j cue year Dnd.Gcno v/arrn resentments to .-^et 
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cleared up. The proposal listed five chief eVialuation tasks for "local 
and federal evaluators' to share." How to share them was left for 
decision "when staff is actually on the job." Washington was ready with 
a contractor for L^vel 11,,, as external evaluation was called. Kent 
met immediately after funding with him and a member of Washington's ,^ 
staff. They sketched a co-operative plan. Then Kent hired Dale LaFrenz 
a former math teacher in University High^ to head up Level I^^ internal 
evaluation. He ^wpuld start in late August when faculties reconvened. 
Meanwhile^ in the midst of more immediate tasks^ evaluation was 
necessarily set on a back burner. Kent. and all concerned had to assume 
that the two-level co-operation would work out. 

Among those other tasks were .physical and financial housekeeping. 
SEA headquarters staff would no -longer fit in Tattle or any other school 
They had to lease^ furnish^ and move into rented. commercial space near 
Pratt. For their new programs both Motley and Marcy now had federal 
funds for fairly extensive carpeting^ parti tionLng^ and painting. 
Tuttle and Pratt had lesser amounts. All the schools had their wish- 
lists of materials and equipment to get into requisition form. For 

IK," ^ ' ' 

the Free* School^ of course^ a boildLng must be found. There 
were inevitable layers of paperwork piling up^ and hours of calculation. 
Among its. own central staff , the project required professional help 
in business and financial affairs. ' 

Rtnally, rof minor importance ig. the proposal^ but eventually 
a large SEA activity^ was community education. ^With federal money 
for a full-time Southeast coordinator^ this^ too^ was to be woven into 
the comprehensive decentralized project. Eager to start expanding the 
small evening program at Marshall-U^ and to link it with the elementary 
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buildings on a project 'wide basis^ was Becky Lattimore. WLth agreement 
among the principals aiid the Minneapolis director of community education, 
Kent hired her during the suminer to start work in the fall. 

Contemporary' School 

For five SEA schools, the requirements of ■ gej;. ting, ready for life 
as Southeast Alternatives ranged from relatively light to impossibly 
heavy. • ' 

The main summer change at Tuttle, apart from refurbishing the building 
was administrative. In 1970-71 Arthur Lakoduk..had been an intern princi- 
pal, learning some ropes by v;orking with the administrator in charge of 
both Tuttle and Marcy.: Most of his time was concentrated 'at Marcy. "All 
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were agreed that his energy and skills should be kept in the project, as 
an assistant principal. Once-^designated for the open program, however, 
Marcy v;ould obviously face the more extensive changes and probably ■ 
the greater internal -^stress . " It made sense for the senior .man to pay 
prime attention there, and- to delegate most operational responsibility 
for Tuttle Contemporary school to Lakoduk. He- was more than willing 
and there was no disagreement at ,Tutt*Ve\, either. As soon as pre-fall 
woricshops began, he wanted to work with teachers and parents on the 
Contemporary school's key question: How will Tuttle, though in many 
'people's minds only expected to be traditional, become in fact an 
important part of comprehensive change? 

*^ 

■ " Onen Snhnnl 

At Ifercy there could be no waiting for pre -fall workshops. Principal 
and staff must plunge immediately into transmuting 10 self-contained 
classrooms into one Open School. They had both the opportunity and 
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the necessity^ moreover^ to work closely id-th the sophisticated^ self- 
confident^ and highly coininitted veterans for Southeast Pai^ehts for Open 

o 

Classrooms i- All but two of Maroy*s teachers — ranging from, a 20-year 
old-timer. in that building to probationary rookies — had readily chosen 
to take on the challenge. So had the p. incipal^ Harold Benson. The 
year just passed was his first in Southeast^ after seven years administra- 
tor experience in Minneapolis. Working on the proposal and with the; , 
parents had fired his. ...interest in both open education and community 
involvement. He claimed no expertise in either area^ but he knew 
enough to know that that was the expertise he wanted to acquire. 

The process began immediately. RLve weeks of staff development, 
started the -week- after school let out. In it were old and new Marcy 
staff ^ including, half a dozen federally funded extra aides^ and occa- 
sionally somQ parents. At one time or another fully a dozen different 
consultants came in to help — several from the University faculty^ 
several others from active teaching experience in open schools 
or classrooms around the upper midwest. For two weeks of full days the 
Marcy people focused largely on the different roles required on an open 
teacher, compared with those of a teacher traditionally trained. 
Teacher as learner, as informal teammate, as manager of a new kind of 
environment, and as extension of home and community were all explored. 
Much of the content outline for these sessions came from early proposal 

drafts written by Parents for Open Classrooms. Appropriately, then, there 

\ 

was also' consideration of new roles Tor parents and non-professional 
adults in the building. Ten sessions were conducted ^f or the. staff, to 
practice new communications patterns' among themselves. The entire group ■ 
visited a- laboratory open school at Mankato State College, 100 miles 



away. -- "V ■ ■■• .. , . 

Then, for three weeks^ Marcy ra.^ itvsvown.-pilot open school. As 
new carretjng^ and furniture began to transforni the building^ i;0-50 
younger elenentai:^' children cajne to two open classrooms each morning. 
During afternoons in this hands-on atmosphere^ the staff continued with 
thei;; own training. Now the emphasis could be more directly pratstical 
and probleiii-sclving : how to develop choices with children^ how to 
deploy teachers and aides^ how to arrange the furniture. 

By the end of the five weeks thirty people had had more than a 
casual or textbook exposure to principles and practices of the new 
education they wanted to offer. Along with that expejrlence had come 
an extended introduction to the rewards and stresses of many new people 
working closely together. It was necessarily a hurried effort^ with 
many loose ends and not a few anxieties about the approaching start, 
of school. Teachers-who would have to^^make this school work^ they felt^ 
grew impatient \jith hearing one-shot consultants come in to talk, 
about their own schools. <^ Inexperienced but radical -minded aides wanted 
time to challenge assumptions that others believed had to be accepted.. 

The human relations sessions seemed like a daily distraction from 

I 

practical tasks that had to get doffe. > 

Nevertheless^ it a was a long head-start. A month later^ when staff 
returned for a two-week pre-fall workshop^ it was made still longer. 
That was a pressured time for concrete organizing of space^ time^ tasks ^ 
and new materials to start the year with nearly 300 students. As out- 
lined in the original proposal^ there .were to be two models of organiza- 
tion — equal options .within the alternative. .One was the open class- 
room^ as practiced earlier in the summer^ based on what people had read 
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of the British inf.aht schools. The second was an open corridor struc- 
ture^ with many more teachers and students sharing and circulating in a 
much larger space. It was most immediately based on the approach being 
developed at the Marikato labc:)ratory/3cKool.''''M befell this attempt at 

simultaneously organizing one school two different ways is described 

\ 

•later. As summer ended^ "morale was high^ but so-ivas the level of worry 
whether anyone was really ready. In a short time there had been a lot 
of retraining and a lot of confidence gained, but also a lot of questions 
■postponed.- The institution had begun its chalnge with large scale effort 
among the people who had to rain it. . They wer^ about to start the first 

public open _^school in Minneapolis. \ ' 

\ 

Continuous vProfg:ress School 

By summer's end Pratt -Motley was different ^-^oo. The difference, 
though, came by consolidabiL a and extension of previous change, not by 
abrupt immersion in a ncv; piiilosophy. The proces^ was already well 
advanced when SEA funding was finally approved. No matter what the 
word from Washington, it would have gone forward anyway. 

This momentum came from mor than a year' s experience with con- 
tinuous progress practice. In spring of 1970, Pratt was selected by ... 
the school system to undertake an ungraded primary program, ages 5-8 • 
This step in itself was to be 'a further testing of methods initiated* 
on a smaller scale in a North Pyramid school, and recommended by a 
consultant's report for consideration throughout ffiLnneapolis. One 
reason for choosing Pratt was the expressed desire of many Prospect 
Park parents that their school should be trying new ways to improve 
education. From central management's point of view the change was 
something less than comprehensive, but certainly a step beyond the 
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piecemeal. At building and classroom levels it w-a^i ip*eant to be pervasive. 

'With the'- decision for continuous progress came a new principal. Jack v 
GLlbertson^ promoted, to Pratt in order to lead the transition. Eis 
faculty alre^cJy knev/^ and mostly were committed to^othe* idea of an in- 
dividualized ungraded program. In the summer a fii^ar^ear before SEA he 
and the primary teachers had six weeks of special training. The emphasis 
was on organizing instructional'^teams^ recasting' curriculum and materials^ 
and writing objectives. Parents took part in two or three ^.-afternoon 
sessions.' After the six weeks^ ungraded primary and classroom intermediate 
teachers (grades. went through a week -long human relations work- 
shop together^ laying groundwork for working alongside each other in the 

,• > " 

same building. 

■■■■ \ ■ • ■ .1... 

Stage two was to be extension of continuous progress througfr-ages-^-.. ' 
9-11, with the full |)airlng o.f Pratt ■i.nd Motley. School Board approval 
for the pairing, with commitment of extra staff and budget, came one day 
before the letter of intent to"' Experimental Schools in January 1971. 
Right away, Pratt-Motley intermediate staff' (including one teacher on. 
sabbatical at the University) began concrete research and planning for 
their physical move to Motley and; thgisr^^dagogical shift to a continuous • 
progress mode. They visited other schoolsT^brainstormed among them- 
selves, worked_with consultants for reading and social studies, and 
listed rehabilitation they wanted at Motley. When the planning grant ^ 
was announced, it meant they could write into the proposal even more 
ideas, and people to carry them out, than they were coUsxting on anyway. ..-^ 
So could the primary staff, for Pratt. From late April to the end of 
school, intermediate teachers spent every Tuesday afternoon in team 
planning. Before, summer even began, they had .blocked out room use, 
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homeroom groupings, afternoon interest centers, and a tentative way of 
reporting to parents. On the last days of school they packed and labelled 
materials* for moving into Motley. Only one teacher chose not to stay 
with the new program. • " ib 

What remained for siunmer, then, was to nail down details. Motley's 

teachers had two full weeks of that by themselves, in June, with new 

staff and aides supplied from the SEA grant. In August they had two 
more weeks, together with the .primary staff at Pratt. Pratt people re- 
assessed' their year ^ s experience with a three-team' arrangement, and 
decided to drop it. They also decided to keep 5-y'e^^.-olds separate, 
instead of mingled with the 6-8' s. MLth enrollment now known. Motley 
people werec^able to name specific student groups, and plan the first two 
weeks> of school in virtually hour-by-hour detail. Together the total 
staff worked out shared schedules for shared people such as counselor, 
social worker, and principal. They had new students in for orientation ' --^.^ 
and testing. They felt well prepared and ready for the year. 

Free School 

Summer for Southeast Free School was very different from summer for 
anyone else. This was not an institution changing; it was an institu- 
tion barely conceived, yet already being born. It had begun life as a 
few late paragraphs in the SEA proposal. The paragraphs became people 
in three jumbled months of searching for staff, searching for space, 
and searching for purpo.sQ. By late August the people became an enthu- 
siastic, but precarious, community. 

As was .expected. Free School people came from the ranks of left-liberal 
dissent. Many were reform -movement activists for such causes- as civil 
rights, ending the war, and feminism. Some were radically doubtful that 



"Meilfca" was reformable at. all by any nonnal political process. They 
might harbor hopes for revolution^ or by life-style arid associates rest 

o 

their faith in the grovrbh of a covinter-culture within, 

Wiat brought Free School's founders together in education was their 
own experience of it. As parents^ teachers^ and high school students 
~4:»hey-..hai_all-Jbund -that...publLc_s.chools cpntradicted 
the values which they themselves considered important. The contradic- ^ 
tion was more than a matter of distasteful pedagogy^ though certainly it 
included that. It was crucially a matter of ethos and expectation. 
The emblems of school — compulsory attendance prescribed texts , the 
threat of failure^ administrative hierarchies^ social,. workers^ patriotic 
exercises^ dress codes — - were badges of belonging to "the system". 
Public schools were part of the establishment which Free School people 
were dissenting from. That was why free schools were needed, 

• Yet now the suspect ..system itself had invited those who despaired 
of it to get orgarilzedj draw from the public purse^ and do their thing — 
^^athin the system. To readers of Kohl^ Kozol^ Ctoodman^ and'' Denison^ it 
seemed too good to be true. It was certainly a paradox^ and almost 
everyone had questions. Could a public school organization even tolerate 
much less actively nouiishy a genuine Free School? Could genuine Free 
Schoolers survive^ vjithout being co-opted^ in a centralized bureaucratic 
structure? Other than money (from Nixon ',s administration^ of 'all places) 
what were the bonds which would hold oil and water together?"" And what 
i^rou3.d a genuine Free' School look like^ anyway? 

Only time would tell people said^ and in the summer of *71 time 
did not allow for pondering the paradox. Thinking it through would have 
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to come from acting it out. An as yet unembodied idea^ the Southeast' 
Free School must be incarnate by Labor Day. There was much to be done, 
B etty J ^Zander j> the administrator who had written the Free -School 
proposal^ stayed thrqugh much of the summer to' help with the work. 

Students and parents ^ teachers and space^ were the obvious minimum 
^nece£;sities. Seventy students were chosen by lottery^ from more than 
100 who wanted to dome. Teachers were chosen by parents and a few older 
students together. Space was found by k committee from the whole group. 
These three choices defined the environment and posed the challenges for 
Free School's development... 

■ -sfe • 

As the luck of the lottery turned out^ even after a corrective 
second drawing^ the students who started at Free School were virtually 
all white (9$%) and heavily from families of high educational background. 
Noticeably absent were all but a handful of children from the low-income 
GLendale Housing project^ or (which^ came to much the same thing) from the 
now terminated School Without Walls at Marshall-U. 

Free School di'd have poor people ^ but most of them were voluntarily 
that way. They were people who rejected the American dream^ not people 
who felt they were failures in achieving it. It did have drop-out 
teenagers^ 'too J but" 'few frt- the unemployable urban stereotype. They 
were not crippled by ignorance in reading and math; they were ^ n^^^^ 
for a future on welfare or in the courts — or even in blue collar wage 
earning. By social antecedents^ in fact^ if not by iaeological or emo- 
tional preference^ Free School was rather middle class and very mcno- 

* 

chromatic. 

. For some parents that was OK. They wanted a school which vfould- 
^enhance and educate according to their values. If actual enrollment did 



not happen td-include the culture of poverty^ that rnight be regretable^ 
but it was not invalidating. For others, though, not having blacks and 
poor people iri the Free School was like not having wheat -germ in a co-op 
groceiy. It provoked the pangs of guilt which' accbmpany that most painful 
sin, the self -violated self --image. From the very first meeting, then, 
there was uneasy discussion about the character of the school. Some 
• argued that they must do something to bring in Southeast's trrily poor, 
from dendale and black families from xijherever there . was_interest . 
Otherwise, Free School might end up irresponsibly as only a- 'haven for 
hippies. Others agreed that these were laudable goals, but worried that 
pursuing^ them would bring Free School a lot of hard cases whom they 
were ^ot prepared to deal with. A haven for hippies might be bad, but 
a dumping ground* for delinquents Kould be worse. 

This was a background debate- which continued imporj^ant throughout v 
Year-1 and beyond- It, also became part of the foreground agenda, choosi'^ig^ 
teachers. More than 20 applicants showed up for a first group interview 
with about the same number of parents and students. Free Schoolers 
wanted a selecbion procecs that included the applicants themselves. ' 
That would set a participatory standard for the future. Planning would 
begin with interviewing for staff. Everyone asked everyone, "What is 

■your- -vi-sion' -of -a^Free - School ?" 

Answers from the applicants shown d the same disparate spectrum of 
■Ideals " Summerhillian, political, counter-cultural' as answers from 
= the parents. -And from at least one or two of the would-be teachers came 
support for a fourth e.\lsion as well: the obviously middle-class Free . 
School should become oxp.ll oitly and predominantly a school to serve •;>■ 
lowers-class needs. Ordinary public schools short changed the poor by 
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not gi^ng their children the skills' or motivation to change society 
in favor of the oppressed. The only justification for Free School 
would be in its contribution to redress that balance. 

Most of tho < group convened were not ready for so hard a line.. It 
was more important to move' ahead vri.th those who were present, . than to 
start over for the sake of those who were uot. The issue was deeply 
uncomfortable, but realities were r^'ali'He it" 'simpiy''was'''n^^ 
at least not at 'the ^^ory beginning, to try to be both a new Free School ' 
and a» new version of the School lftH.thout Walls. Rather reluctantly, / 
that was the decision. „ ^ 

Strong agreement was easier- to acliieve on the question of staff 
size. There 'was qiiick imanimity that there mast be more teachers than 
the three allotted, and that they must be organiz' an equal-status 

collegium, not a hierarchy. Individualized learning in a K-12 age-range 
demanded the former; egalitarian doctrine ..demanded the latter. Both '■■ 
seemed possible if the principal -level, salary budgeted for a coordinator 
were combined vath local money allotted for teachers, and the totals, 
divided equally among, six" people instead of unequally among three. . This 
plan contained some seeds for bitter controversy later, but as the School 
was struggling to be born, it had many attractions. To parents and 
students it meant more staff per dollar. ' To applicants (at least to all 
who felt they could afford a $6,000 salary) it meant a doubled chance of 
any individual's being hired. And for everyone it was a distinctively ■ 
non-traditional affirmation of anti -bureaucratic values: individualism 
and equality. The bureaucracy itself, lobblt..! by Jim Kent, agreed to 
appoint six teachers as long-term substitutes, thus getting total, 
salaries low enough to rn-Bet the budget. The union pressed no questions ' 
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as to whether the Vsubs" would do f^l-time work for part-time pay. ilnd 
thus the plan went through. ^ 

That such issues should be chosen, proposals made^, and decisions' 
taken by a group of parents and^^^t^rdents v/as already a remarkable depar- 
ture from normal public school practice. Equally startling was that^ 
these parents and students, the. comjuunity, were actually screening and 

.;..selecting.,.±he.,,people...who...would...t.eacfi:.ln,. th^ pfficiall^^ 

sure, the community group could orSiy "recommend" adequately credehtialed 
people for appointment by the *Siowri town personnel department. But with 
surprisingly little hemming and ha^^ang, and with liberally loose con- ' 
struction of some of its own required rules, personnel accepted all the 
recommendations. As Free Schoolers experienced the process, hard though 
it might be to believe, they themselves were in control. Over against 
the bureaucracy, tHey were establishing autonomy. They were in the 
system but not of it, and no one downtown was disabusing them of that 
perception. Here again were some seeds of future conflict. ^ 

The initial hiring process was not tid;^=^, but it achieved its purpose 
of identifying a group who wanted to work collectively with-' each other . 
and tidth the community. After a- first meeting with all the candidates, 
thfre was a series of day-long woj;'k sessions' with those who both wanted 
and were wanted "to return. ' By self -selection and consensus (not to 
mention the inherent requirement of having time available^' to do all 
this), the active candidates were reduced to nine. These then spent 
a solid week on planning. By the end of that .time it' was clear who 

would be the Free School staff team. , , ' 

- " . 

They were five' men and one woman. They were highly motivated, 

•«■,*' 

strongl;!* individual, variously radical. All wanted a personalized 



school^ focused on people^ not subject matter. They saw themselves as 
mutually supportive peers in the movement for a new America. Only one, \ 
was. over 25; none over 30. None was a parent. .i\ll were wh^te. Except 
as students themselves^ or on student --teaching assignments^ none had ever 
x^orked in a public school-. Until -Free School came along^ none was very 
eager to do so"^. ^ 

■RLrst among equals on this team., was Tom 0' Connelly chosen as Head 

/ ■ ' 

Teacher by/common agreement of all involved except possibly O'Connell 
himself • tin the previous year^he had helped found a sm all- private free 
school for high-school students in St^ Paul. His deepest interests were 
in advancing grass-roots power ovji' the institutJ;ons and forces that 
■ held people, poi^rerless in a profits -oriented mass society. " His hope for 
free schools wa.s that they should add momentum and creativi.ty in 
commtmitiQs organizing for independence. In this Free School he saw 

sqme chance of building a beachhead for tb.e return"' of decision-inalcing 

■ j . ' . 

-.power firom central authorities to tho people whom those authorities 

■ l\ ■ ' ■ - ■ ' 

^^^ere cpirmassioned to serve/. Like all Free Schoolers^ he found the 
concept of being an adminListrator uncomfortable^ or even downright 

■ •'■'I' .r^ ■ 

distas|teful. But for the sake of the greater ^ood^ he could accept ^ 
respon'sibility for providing an ariministrat-i^e lank between the Free 
.SchooJ! community and the towering ?iierarchy,, to =whicn it was ^vlily; nilly 
attaclled.* 

. I- ■ " ........ 

In the 'Same pressured weeks that they had chosen teachers and 
talkep about' program^ the Free School group' had also found a building 
to. rent. It was not a place all to themselves^ and it was neither the'; 
homey old residence nor the flexible open space that many had iioped for^ ■ 
but it did meet the fire .codes. It was part of a fornv^ Methodist 



church and Stmda]^' i^uhool cer. er^ across .the street from the Southeast 

brs'^ach library hr>ir block from Marshall -U^ an'd ilght on the e(3ge 

* ' _^ „ — — , — 

of DLnkytoxm^ ?';\'e School got one ground floor room (about 50x20) 
•with lots of windows^ a couple of small er and darker rooms ^ and the 
attached modem church it^.-i'") f . Oij^side was an ample comer lawn for 
running arouns^^ playground equipment^ and no fence to protect it 

from the heavi 1; Icked street at one end. 

Most of the two-week i/oricshop before school necessarily went to 
getting this space ready. For Free School people it was important to 
do the work together^ themselves^ not to have it done for them by.^ 
janitors or work crews ^ clerics or consultants^ from downtown. So 
parents who ^ could spare the time^-a couple of older students ^ and six 
brand new tea,chers took on in ten days the ten thousand tasks and 
details without which even the freest of schools could not function. The • 
vjhole iihfra-stracture of pre -existent of .stuffy which established schools 
find routinely at hand, this group had to whip up in a hurry. They 
painted walls^ foiind furniture, remembered toilet paper, collected 
materials, ordered a phone, and carried out trash.', A new parent liaison, 
Sally French, shouldered the burdeti of clerical and- re'cord-keeping 
chores that others found either beyond or beneath them. Everyone 
" underwent bureaucratic baptisn; in getting purchase orders and filling 
out sextuplicate requisitions . They cursed the system and began to 
leam how to use it, . ' . 

All this was mor^ like plain work than.3ike a faculty workshop. 
There could be little philosophical probing, and — beyond what to do 
/ on op'ening day — not much'vcurrlculujn or program design. That was 
worrisome, but acoeptable. It. would have been against philosophy 
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anyway %o pre-arrange too much. Once things were at least in rudimentary 

order^ the tired teachers could rationalize their lack of training or 

planning. The essence of Free School^ after all, would be found in 

I . ^ ^ .. . . ^ 

"cr^^ing the p:rogr:-ini v/ith the Id.ds". 

Marshall-University Hi^h 
•-^ To get started in SEA^ the smaller schools all composed variations 
on a single theme : how to become what their new 'najnes promised and 
their people hoped. Marshall -University had no new name and no new 
common vision. It had to compose for a very different theme: how to 
agree on what to- hope for^ and what to promise the school would become. 

Summertime activj.»:ies did not go far towajrd answering these 
questions. It was not that nothing happened. It was simply that the 
happenings ccid not combine in any core: of .:?larity about what direction 
the school should move. Some of the 'activities were these: William • 
Phillips became formally the prLncipa-1 ; several teachers taught trial 
versions^ in summer S(4iool^' of new interdisciplinary courses 'they had 
alreao'y worked on; ot;;\rs revised their repertoires for new electives to 
fit the trimester calendar taking effect in September; here and there 
the more aggressive departments acquired new hardware and software; new- 
staff were hired to strengthen further expansion of electives and 
innovations; serious talk, started about a program of inforrial "guide 
groups" throughout the senior. high; planning was begun to expand the- 
counselor-and-teachers team approach in Junior high. 

That was a respectable list. for one summer. Nowhere in it^ though^ 
was a process.; hit upon for Marshall-U's staff ^ students^ and families 
to come together in sufficient numbers or for sufficient time to deal 



.. vath Marshall-U's changing. In view of the history already recounted^ 

that was doubtless too much to expect. In addition^ there were some 

inherent features of the high school which made it an utterly different 

planning environment from other Southeast Vllternatives". 

Plrst^ Marshc3ll-IJ was^ three times as large as any of its local 

feeders-. AD.though the smallest of Minneapolis secondary schools^ it 

still had- three administratprs^ 75 teaching faculty^ and a dozen' or 

more professional support staff. Their organizations, .professional 

loyalties, and meeting 'habits x>rere along departmental lines — not at 

.-..iiiJ'.he^same as a dozen or l5 elementar^^^ gener^lj.£'tG able to gather. 

-ft 

weekly with their principal in the staff lorage.. :,For--many_0l,the parents 

even if tiiey,. expected and wanted tr come to meetirigs nol was \ ' • 

physically- a loTig way from home.' Fcjyfholcgi -ally, f. adent^ and 

parents alil^, higTi schbol ic /.ilwayr. -i-li larLher frc.^ home tbrji even " 

.the most i.nv/el coming element ax7>r school. Mai^shall-rU was no fvrception. 

Mbng-its older students, in faG^:^^from aparbment.s and rooming houso pads 

in ..the Univerijity aren^ were an appr.e.i:i able num^-er of ^'emancipated 

minors" who -had already made the brvp;-. vjith hoiho.nr-.d werr li'Ving on 

their ovm. ■ 

Second, it was almost by uefLnibi(, i impossible for t'his school to 
convene a self -selected clientele tc }i.'fr -.or- out a .:?chool-Hide rdternative 
pui^ose. liSccept~for 'ee-School, tl.xy aiid unteste i, M--U was still the 
only secondary school Ar Southeast. :if ijcuder^ts aud f a. ili --s were. to 
have significant program options " beyond 6tn--grade/ they -vjia-d a'a have 
to emerge ^d cd^exist -vd thin 'this ono 'ihs n. " 

Third, Marshall was al.r<iady Gervin/-j as-an.,.a3.t- rnatx • of ' scr'':s. 
Close to 1S% of the enrollment were non-Coutheast transfer^ ~ largely 



black and mostly from the north side.- These wore students and families . 

who saw Marshall^ prior to and apart from an.y SEA 'changes^ as a better 

learning envxronmont than the junior and senior liigh schools in their 

somewhat stigmatized part of tovn. It v/as arguable that they were no*" 

so much looking f;u- new kinds of schooling^, as for a good version- of 

the old kind. The sme could be said for some 80 deaf or orthopedically 

handicapped students coming fvo/i all over the city for "mainstreaming" 

in this high school. 

As newly^iiame(3' principol in tliis setting^ Bill Hiiinips "faced a 

choice. Should he put his chief . efforts — this summer and thereafter — 

in support^' of -innovation^ experi.Hientatiori^ trying to make Marshall a 

showplace high /school for the new generation of urban youth Or should 

he strive for stability^ consolidation^ gradual evolution toward some 

more modest- go.al ? There was pressure from both sides-. 

7^ 

On the one hand^ the very fact of an Experimental Schools grant ^ in 
a context of national concern about classroom crisis and student dis- 
a.' -v^ction^ at a time of ne.'-dy publicity for unusual initiatives in other 
citii3S^ in a local system -cin^; uo do great tilings — argued for some' 
dramatic moves and annoiincements . A few teacher.v: argued that now was 
precisely the time to meet pervasive changes in the environment with 
pervasive changes of concept^ organization^ ^d program in the school.- 
.A-few ^garents , havi'ng read about John Adams in Portland or Parkwr.j in 
Philadelphia, wanted Marshall -U t'o follow those leads. . A few students 
had ideas of their own I^'^:^ re -doing the irstitution along less institu- 
tional lines. 

On the other hand, Marshall-U as a Wi:r>.le was far from fired up 
about starting vjith a fresh slate in the name oi''-.aLterhatives. Many 



faculty wanted time* to catch their breath. Some very vocal Southeast 
parents were worried abcMV. order in the halls.' Among other secondary 
administrators Marshall-F.r was already seen as pretty far--out. Above 
all J- there was no compelling blueprint for extensive change • "Hiese 
were arguments for' going slow, mil FhillLps wante'd Marshall -U to ' 
become "a school of alternatives" for both faculty and- students . But 
Bill Phillips was also thf^ first to acknowledge that he had no master 
plan for the high school of the future^ and^he did not like to move 
without plan. Further' changes within 'Ails institution would best 
come slowly, a^iey should come primarily from among -".he teachers them- . 
selves^ not by .Impositio'n from above. They must not exalt the daring 
at th- expense of the traditional. They would inevitably and rightly 
come piecemeal^ incrementally^ not as a! .sx^eeping victory of go'od guys 
over bad. 

^ ■ ^ The principal's preference, in other v/ords, was for stability, not 
excitation. In his own words, "The dominant thrust of the first years 
v/as toward administration rather than leadership." That was the summer' 
chief decision*. 

Ab former M-U administrator, Jim Kent knew the 
problem. No more than anyone else at this time, did have a clear- 
cut vision of T^at the school should become ~ or how it could become 
it. As SEA director, he had to be content with "a tro Jan-horse 
approach: get some things star' ed, and see "what can happen." He wac 
not greatly optimistic. It was "an open question" for the whole year, 
he wrote in his August 31 report, wl.u.itJK/r.sustainf>d planning or program 
change would be forthcoming at MarshaJi'-Uniyersity. 
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CHAPTER V 

""^ CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS : THE FIRST TWO YEARS ■ 
September 1971 - June' 1973 

This is a chapter to sketch changes and their impact in five schools^ 

Separately, o' 3r two ■ years . ~In^'''EEat~^eriod~ea^^^ to define by its o\m 

behavior both the content and process of its identity as an alternative. 

Each took into its life a cornucopia of new resources, roles, and 

rewards'- — usually nourishing, but sometimes indigestive. The time was 

long enough for so^^^e pattern's to emerg(?. It was short enough for not all 

of them to be set in concrete. By the end of the period there would be 

.some important changes in the Minneapolis setting, plus a stormy second 

round of proposing and negotiating mth Experimental Schools . Then would 

come the urgent need to look ahead at questions of the alternatives' 

future. Until then, it was a full agenda just to establish each al-^e'aia-- 

tive's present. The ovci^riding question of the first two years was not, 

■1 

What next?, but more often, VJliat now? 

Tuttle Cuntemporary School 
What made Tuttle different was" that it was supposed to stay pretty 
much the same. At least that is what many people thought, and what 
Tuttle ..people* thought they thought. Press and public attention were focused 
on the other alternatives. Those were the places for something new — news. 
Understandably t^t unfortunately. Contemporary school seemed to be left 
as a place where the old remained — no news. Supposedly it was for people 
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who did not want change. 

In a project devoted to comprehensive change^ traditionalism is a 
hard image to bear. It was hard for Tuttle. All the alternatives were 
equal^ but there were grounds for worrying whether this one was less equal 
than others. Tuttle. was getting, less money^ for one thing. In common 
conversation^ ^or another^ people kept calling it- "traditional" --tt an 
adjective of dismissal^ not of.great expectations. Even the official 
name^ Contemporary^ felt a bit x-jeak and cosmetic alongside such self- ' ' 
evident virtues as openness^ freedom^ and progress. Besides ^ Tuttle was 
losing its principal to Marcy." , Arthur Lakod^jk^ coming to Tuttle^ wa»s un- 
doubtedly an able young man^ but was also undoubtedly a .very jxmior 
assistant » Perhaps the real truth' of the matter^ some teachers and parents 
suspectGCv. was that ^Tuttle had been picked as control group for the rest 
of the experiment , 

Almost by the structure of the project^ then^ Tuttle was in danger 
of negative self-image. Along with that^ easily^ came attitudes of compe- 
tition and resentment towar-d the ather schoo" . The big story of the 
Contemporaiy school in its first two yer'^^s^ is how both these threats were 
turned aside. ' ^ 

From the day he arrived;, Art Lakoduk contested the notion that 

Conter.xjorary meant oj^f kind of stick-in-the-mud school. When people 
■\, ■ . " 

referred to Tuttle as traditional^ he correcoed them. Contemporary^ ha ' 

■ - ' . " \ 

argued, j;ieant "using tne best of what's available at the time."- Ihere^ is- 

a base of proven peciagogy,. which Tuttle affirms and stands ^jr. Graded 

struct^ire and self-contained classrooms support mastery of Lno basic skills 

and /jro^roii. in s.elf -esteem ^ognther^ " But on tbj.s"base innovation is 

possible and necessro-y. Wlierever teachers and parents tiiink our materials 
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and methods are not the -best available, we now have the chance to improve 
them. ;Tlie new federal money is for that kind of innovation, ^'not to do 
the samci things more expensively." Bes|LUse it is Contemporary, Tattle 
can understand itself best as a .changing. .school. 

This was not an inaugiiral address, but a slowly growing grasp of how 
a "conservative" school could hold its head high' in a "liberal" r>roject. 
Without great pressure for immediate major change, the first year could 
go toward relatively small improvements, and toward consolidating work 
relationships among Lakoduk, the staff, and parent leadershij^ in the PTA. 

The latter was a low-key but on -going effort. Aside from the extra- 
ordinary time and patience invested by Turtle's parent liaison, Evelyn 
Czaia, probably two chief 'factors indirectly and strongly contributed to 
its success. One was the presence of a full-time counselor, on federal 
funds,- The first typical f acu] ty reaction ranged from skeptical to 
hostile: "Counselor? VJho needs it?" Sie persisted, though, and won 
her x^^ay. More important, she won^ new. understanding of guidance as a - 
developmental concept, not just remedial, and of alffec^tive learning as 
integral with the ba:;ic skills emj^hasis. 'ITiat contributed to the general 
relaxation of mood. By springtime, first year, the counselor was meeting 
regularly in school v.dth a parent dLscussidn group. That moved from 
discussion about children, to concerns and ideas about the sc/iooj- community 
as a whole. 

A second factor helping everyone feel more coiofcrt able about the future 
was -Lakoduk' s own special and e"^/! dent interest in community education. 
He^had been a community, school director in- Minneapolis arid taken a Mott 
fellowship in flint.; About this subject, he wre his heart on his sleeve. 
He really la.ked the vision of neighborhood school as :neighbofhood center, 
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offering educational ■ activities from pre-school through golden age^ from 
morning through evening. In this cofniuunity that struck a chord. As soon 
""as" the ilght"''leadership xvas'foim it woiil-d pay off. 

Program changes in the first year were largely limited to what rculd 
happen quickly through the help of additional aides ^ new money for specialist 
help^ and new materials. Indicative of the . Contemporary approach was Tattle' 
early decision not to hire a program co-^ordinatoiv ("to do the sm^ things 
more expensively")^ but to put much of the SEA money for that position 
into lasting supplementary materials for their media center. As part of 
•the summer renovation the old school library had been moved from a dark 
basement comer to- two carpeted^ light^ and newly furnished rooms upstairs. 
Now they could be generously stocked :d.th teacher-requested hardware and 
software — from geological u^iits to cassette:' to books — for use in 
classrooms or in the center itself. Other money went toward contracting 
extra help ar.d vastly improving the facilities, in cerajnics and the woodshop. 
Meanwhile^ a la"^' of thinking was going on about core curriculum in 
. reading and math. In both areas ^ T?uttle teachers were feeling dissatisfied^ 
before SEA^ v/ith the texts and materials at hand* With new resources 
available they could begin changing them to thrir own specifications in 
Year-1^ and by the end of Year-2 come' up with "quite technaVcal" programs 
embodying the emphasis on sequorfcial skill development which Tuttle 
teachers favored. Both came to be characterized by minutely detailed 
break -dcx'jns of specific skills to be mastered; eclectic teacher-selected 
materials for developing these skills j and an apparatus for recording 
individual student progress through the sequence. 

For reading^ the -means to this end was a consultant University pro- 
fessor^ plus graduate students^ who worked -with teachers in classrooms and 
in a new reading -skills center. They demonstrated techniques and materials; 
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helped with analyzing and defining the slcills^ and designed retiievaZ 
systems for matching instructional materials to instructors' objectives. 
Eventually five Afferent reading textBoofc series were available^ with 
irin\imerable gfuiies^ paper-backs^ audio-visual^ and manipulable aids. The 
Tuttle Pupil Progress Ghart^ being, tried out by teachers by the end of 
Year-2^ identified a scope and sequence of 14.60 reading skills^ grades 1-6. 

Math followed a siioilar zealous pattern^ with the technical' help 
coming from SEA's own elementary ■ cadre math soecialist. ,S^e helped teachers 
define their own objectives for minimal math competencies. For grades^ 
3-6 these objectives r;ere conve rte dT"Int*6 " Te sli'^i tems"" f o r "us o in a computer- 
processed Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring program,^^. To maintain the 
system and help make sense of the printouts^ CAM required a special 
aide^ v/ith inservice sessions for both teach ers and parents, In-school 
computer terminals were increasingly used for interactive . driir and prac- 
tice^ • supplrjanenting numerous games and project r:aterials in the new math: / 
skills center. Teachers still used^ but rather differently^, the basic 
math text series which before SEA had been the whole math program. 

So^much chan^ng in xwo years' time, pretty well ' dispelled any fear 
that Tuttle was tagged as only a control group. It did raise a conceptual 
.question^ though (which the principal liimself identified in his first 
month on the job)^ whether Tuttle could become Contemporary without looking 

11-. -^^ Continuous Progress. The solf -cont^ned classroom was getting to be 

* ' " .' . . . ■ 

not so- self-contained any moreV^Weil^ "felt Lakoduk^ if that fes what ' 

staff and community liked best^ so be it. Jim Kent was not so siire. After 

ail^ the point of alternatives was that they should be distinct from each 

other. In reading, p:,pecially^ he urged Tuttle to stick with a sin^ 3 

basal textbook series. But Tuttlo did riot ; want it^ and Tuttle had its way. 
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Tattle's way was also toward a greatly expande.d community program 

already suggested above'r' Po'ssibly this^was particularly appropriate and 

likely for a Contemporary 'school^ possibly it came ^much more from'..the 

character of the neighborhood- and the principal than from their particular 

philosophy of K-6 education. In any , event ^ Xakoduk- wanted a full -time 

cominuiflty education director^ and in the fall of Year-2 got SEA funds to 

hire Bruce Graff for the job. In part-time work the spring before Graff 

had already shown teachers that after-sdhool programs need ii<_.t disrupt . 

t\air space or materials. Coming on full-time and functioning as ^ 

member of the faculty^ he led a dramatic expansion of both aftemo;'on and 

evening activities for both children and adults. How these came ?to mesTi' . 

yLth classroom instruction^ and to make volunteer community involvement 

a leading feature cf the teacher-directed Contemporary school^ are an 

important enough topic to deserve separate treatment later on. 

In the same spiilt as the strengthening of community programs ^ 

Tuttle^s PTA also changed. After a Year-1 sxirvey^. the PTA board cut ^ back 

on sparsely attended general meetings^ ■ and replaced them with smaller 

sessions for more focused concerns. Mini -meetings at parents' homes or 

with grade-level teachers served for both information and. feedback about 

curriculum changes. Weekly coff ee-and-conversation groups^ in the school* 

were a successful low-pressure way to open the door for new parents to • 

take an interest in the school. 

^ * Gradually^ "Without claiming decision-making powers^ the' PTA board 

took on a strong' advisory role in addition to its annual fund-raising )and 
" ■■ . o ' \ ' 

social events. They began to propose parent representation in staff 

meetings J complementing active teacher representation on the board itself 

In spiing 1973^ '^'hey met directly with an ExperiiTiaivlal 3d.iOols officer to 
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protest some decisions made in Wasliington. About the same time they'' 
played the key role in making clear Tattle's objectiou3 to proposals 
for a "re-organized school week". In the 1973-76 .plan they looked 
forward to an active adviso2:y part in selection decisions for new 
personnel. 

From his early weeks as administrator j.^" Art Lakoduk recalls^ "I - 
' wanted Tattle people to feel- special^ too." By the beginning of Year-3, 
ho says^ "You didn't hear nearly so many negative cracks about the other... 
schools." At the same time^ parent and staff surveys showed as high 
satisfaction xd.th. Tattle '-s work as ax^here in Southeast. Evidently 
some "special" feeling. was beginning to iake hold. : 

Marcy Open School ■ 
By enrollment changes alone^ Marcy was a changed place when it opened 
as Open :.r. September 1971. -Almost half the 282 students were from outside 
the old Marcy attendance area. They had not been to Marcy before. In 

larger proportions than elsewhere-^ neighborhood families, had chosen a 

different option^ and newcomers were riding bases to this one. More of 

the new 'children were from Tattle thr-^i from Rratt-Motley. More were 

i 

in upper quartiles of standardised reading -test scores than IpwerJj More 
were in the younger half of the elementary age -range 'than the oldejro 
More than in the other schools came from single-parent families. 

With these children came moohers and lathers already committed as 
Open parents. Receiving the children were :?biff who had spent mosj: of the 
summer preparing to be Open teachers. In both groups^ entuusiasm and ex- 
pectation were high. . So were abilities and determination. The life of 
the school would be fasliioned by hov; the^e people cooperated or:clashed ; 
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in' agreeing on goals ^.developing program^ and arranging its govema^^^^ ,^ 

Goals were an early concern. . Dale LaFrenz^ internal evaluation ' 
director^ was urgiiig that every ^tesmative define some standards -by which 
to measure its own progress. Marcy seei/ied to welcome the task, Proiti the 
many people who were coning to meetings about the nevi school^ principal 
Harold Benson had no trouble putting together a goals committee . It 
was two .parents^ two teachers^ the curriculma coordinator; and Benson, 
himself. LaFrenz met- wi.th them^ often^ as facilitator. 

The goals comniittee was .^small^ but its communication base v'?is large; - .r; 

.■ ■ ^ 

. In its work was the first concerted effort of ' parents and staff together 
to define viiat was* important to an Open School.. When th^ Marcy community 
■ gathered in much larger meetings^' vto-ch-was often, the goals- committee 
reporte d to them. " For every bit of output ^ they got large dividends of 
input-.' * -Their own meetings were long^ frequent^ and sometimes full . of 
yhigh feeling. The feeHngj were over substance and nuance in .such issues 

M*as children's freedom and. ability to make their own choiQps^ relative • 
importance of ctogaitive and affective -learning^ classroom, structure or 
the lack of it^. and the balance of authority between parents and professionals 
On many occasions the dividing line of difference seemed to^ fall between^^^'" 
staff ''and parents. It became clear in the goals |committee^. as-elsevrhere^ , • . 
that that cfynamic\ could be as important as the goals '"themselves . 

Eventually, by December, the commitl^ee had ,a product >Mch everyone 
could own. Aft'er the manner of such documents,^/ it was balanced^ long, 
hsitd to take issue with/'and much less vi-gorous than the process which 

. produced it. There were goals'' for children,.' teachers, . parents,; the 

organisation — more than 50 ,in all. Those for' children were later 

-« ■ i 

sub-divided as "Feeling OK and Getting Along ^Lth Others"^ "Making Sense . 
out of School": and "Using What is Learned". None in any category, -was \- 
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of the quantiiied, precisely measxirable^ behavioral objectives type. As 
many began "We hope; want; expect; or ijould like to .o.." as 'Tffe vail*" 
The goals were a composite statement of values. There was repeated em- 
phasis^ direct or indirect^ on a personalized^ expeiiential^ ^and^hoHstic 
approach in the Open School. One mark of such an approach would be the 
extent to lAich understanding their "values^ emotions^ and interactions" 
■"became, for all Marcy people "a vital part of the educative process." 

' While these generalities were being struggled over^ an educative 
.process was going on which was indeed rich in "values^ emotions^ and 
interactions." That is \Aia.t made the goals- not quite such easy abstrac- 
tions they appear in print. Two basic issues developed simultaneously 
and remained intertwined v.nth each other. In the first , two years they . 
would have to be resolved several times over. One concerned how to 
organize and conduct open education. The other concerned how to make the 
school's decisions. There were questions of curriculum and f nstruct:j.on^ 
that is to say^ and of governance. 

Marcy began the year^ as the SEA proposafl had outlined it should^ 
with two models of program structure. Model I was preferred by parents 
of about 55 children. - It provided two imgraded classrooms^ each vath 
children ages 5-11^ t^o had their own teacher and aide^ and their own 
interest centers in the room. . - 

Model II was .chosen for 225 children. .In multi-age lists of about 
11^ they were assigned to teachcirs -as -advisors^ not to rooms. The rooms 
throughout the buildings were resource and activity centers which the 
children Qould use according to interest. They were staffed by the 
teachers-as-tfeachers^ with aides. They offered places for math^ creative 
x^ting^ art^ social studies^ science^ reading^ woodworking^ gym^ music^ 
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and Piulti -media p3?oject"s. To provide some brder^ a requiri^aent rapidly 
developed that children must meet -with their adviso;c each Monday morning^ 
and decide theti on their schedules of activities for the week in 
mxiltiples of h^f-hour mods. So parent's could be part of the decision^ a 
weekly list of activities available ih^ the centers went home^ with the 
children each J^day. . ' •• 

Model II Marcy did not work. It was based on influential advice ^> 
-and example from the lab school of Mankato State College j it was what 
the large madoiity of parents and teachers had wanted; .it seemed the more 
open option* But by November or sooner^ few teachers ^ students^ or parents 
were happy with what was happening. Nervous allusions to The Lord of the" 
Files got knowing aaods in the school. After the energy required for 
• slowing kids -down and stopping lights there was little left for the desired 
close relationships among students and teachers. Mong so many people 
and places, children had little sense of belonging vzith any one. "Kids 
were falling between the cracks j^f and teachers could not stop them; The 
structure of specialized centers encouraged -fragmented learning^ not 
integrated. What oould be accomplished in them felt fleeting and superfi- 
cial. Parent volntiteers were abundant^ but their roles far f3?om clear. 
Getting weekly schedules done was a nightmare; having them actually followed 
was a dream. Between the emerging Marcy goals and the emerging Marcy 
day-to-day was a g3?owing gap. Teachers and ckLldren were getting battle 
fatigue. Seyer^ Parents were asking whether there could be another 
classroom of ModeiL, I. 

By Novembei*^ no wonder^ the staff wanted some time by themselves. 
They .needed, mo^'e than anythin?: else, some breathing space to be together 
as their own support group. They took a Saturday and went off on a retreat. 
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Meanwhile^ parents and. staff wore also xvorking toward a format for 
joint participation in governance of the school. There was no .shortage 
of ..either riiHTibers or leadership. Most of the former Parents, for Open 
Classrooins^ of course^ were now at Marcy. General parent meetings 
, regiilarly drew 100--200 people or sometimes inorc* 'The original community 
liaison for Marcy's noighT^orhood^ Diaaae Lassman^ was an Open School parent^ 
viho continued work on. school, community communication, A new parent^ 
Judy Farmer^ became Marcy's parent coordinator. Sie was one of many at 
I4arcy who. had been active in the parent-run Southeast Cooperative Nursery. 
She pushed especially for parent x^ork in the building' and- on .committees. 

The question to be thrashed out was^ How would decision -making be 
shared among parents and staff? IffiLth so much assigned responsibility^ 
most teachers were concerned that parents be helpful^ but not look over 
their shoulders every minute of the day^ Some were more uneasy than others 
that they^ the perceived professionals ^ had come later to open education 
than many of theix* lay clientele . ■ From even some' of ^the most active lay 
leaders^ came cautions against undercutting the staff on whom' all parents 
dependedo Harold Benson regularly reminded people of tiiat his 
superiors were reminding him: that no degree of participatory decision- 
making;, by btaff or parents^ would dilute the principal's formal account- . 
abiHty for Marcy's entire program. ' Jim Kent reinforced that: ^atever ' 
was done by way of governance must be witbir the legal;' boundaries of 
school board poUcies^ rules-^ and regulations. 

All these points. were made in a provisional steering committee on 
governance^ formed by parent and staff volunteers from crowded early 
meetings on parent involvement.- Their job was to examine vaiious models 
of decision-^aaking (including the Marshall -University joint poUcy board)'^ 



and bring back some ^alternatives for everyone to vote on. In November, 
as dissatisfaction ^^'rew strong -with Model II, and staff went on retreat 
byotheraselve^, the /provisional cominittee firiished its work. Despite 
Benson's and Kent/ s reservations^ it wovild offer the voters an ideological 
choice : an elected council to advise the principal '3 or ,one to make policy 
for the school,; 

When st^f came back from their retreat^ they brought v*at to some 

seemed surp;^sing nei^. They were ready to reorganize Marcy^ with a veiy 

/ ■ ' ' ■ 

different /decign in place of the problematic Model II. The siirprise wa^ 

'/ ^ . s 

not that' staff wanted something better^ but that in meetings without any 

. / 

• parent/^ present^ and ."without announcing that that was their purpose^ they 
hadys/aken it on themselves to foimulate a policy decision. To people of ■ 
st^xjng parent -control ideology^ 'even though they might agree with the 
y^kanges suggested, that, was an affront. It was something done "behind 

/ our -backs." To .a smaller nipaber. It was^lT double affront. They not 
only believed in parent -controlj they also felt that the new design was 
a retreat fjom openness. ^ - • 

ITiere was another crowded meeting, of course. Acknowledging people's 
strong feelings, 'principal and teachers . reviewed vhy they "and others had 
found Model II unworkable. They explained their proposal for change, 
outlined some alternative ideas they had rejected, and put' it to a vote. 
Model ihy as it was called, carried. Everyone had taken part in the 
decision. Until another day,- the crisis was ■ contained. 

■ • >. 

Perhaps this; episode was cathartic. In any event, the virtually/ 

. simultaneous decision on a mechanism for governance offered proiiise that 

■ . . . \. . ' • 

it need not be repeated. On December 6 Marcy met to consider its pro- 
visional committee ^s report. '.There was no objection to ;a representative 
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coimcxLl^ elected equally from parNent and st'aff constituencies . The debate 
sometimes heated^ ^was between advisory power and policy poi>rer».^ By a small 
margin in a la:^© meeting"^ Marcy voted for the former. This was no 
tine to be . doctrinaire about parent control^ aruged some. A positive 
foundation for mutual trust would come best -by not demanding too much 
power. Complicated ballots were cast during December vacaticno In 

■ January the Marcy Advisory Coioncil toolc office. 

Also over vacation^' people pitched in to rearrange rooms and** 
schedules for ^fodel I^o The new pattern established double size multi-age 

■ ope5. classes^ called fainilies. Two physically opposite rooms ^ including 
a firraELshed segment of the. broad carpeted hallwry between them^ were 

home base fon^ single family of about "60 children. They shared the - ■'-'>.. :: 
space^ the interest centers in the space^ and a team of two^ teachers 
and tiNTO aides. The separate woodshop^ gyi^^ music^ art^ .and media centers 
were shared by all the famlies and by the unaltered Model I' classrooms 

V ' ' 

■- » 

This .>jas 'a very cpnsiderable change from where Marcy iiad started in 
September. Arriving ai the change had been, a stressful experience^ 

and there was still' divided opinion over whether it represent d 
an. advance or a retreat in terms of - open education principles .\Miatever 
the theory^ observed Fred Hayen later^ : accepting the, stress was coWageous 
behavior. "Here was an idealllstic biuich of people" he- said^ "publicly „. / 
admitting they were in way oyer- their heads. .They consciously made a 
■correctiono You don't see that too often.". Many in Marcy felt that the 
correction had saved the school' — especially as -iihey foiuid^ happily^ 
that families worked' much better than Model II. Some saw special strength '' 
in Marcy' s beginning to develop its own model^ rather than following 
someone else's. Others still hoped that with experience would- come the . 
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skills to have another tiy at Model II. "Maybe " we ^ 3JL evolve back that 
way^" said Bensonj "but no one can promise itj' . Whatever might be wanted 
in the future^ everyone coul'd agree to an immediate morale drawn by Jiia . 
Kent, "that earlier parental communication and involvement in the decision- 
makihg process is imperative." 

In spring there was opportunity to act on that learning. By that time 
there -was some doubt among staff whether even the md-winter change had 
gone far enough. In particular^ it seemed to sojae that the 5-11 age-span 
in each family was simply too broad, and that the desired level of ^teaming 
among teachers -and aides'" was too difficult to achieve. One family, in 
.fact, had already divided for most .activities into a primary classroom 
and an intermediate, with a teacher arid aide for each. Others were wonder- 
ing if that was not a good, idea for all^ 

Now, Marcy^had two resources for decision-making vfliich had not., existed 
in November* One -^as the coiincil, i^rhere recommendations might be clearly 
made and acted on. The other was an intamal evaluator provLde.d for the 
school — a Marcy parent,-^ interestingly enough, and one year earlier a 
leading light in Parents for Open Classrooms* A defined taslt^or the' 
evaluator was to be of service to decision-makers by providing information 
to clarify structural and programmatic issues. This she set^ about doing, 
at the 'request of staff and with help from counselor and social worker. 
Behavioral observations, sociograms, and interviews with teachers and 
students were gathered in each fajnily;' Compiled and categorized, the 
data came-^ to staff meetings and to the parent/staff council. Using the 
information T^ch everyone now shared, staff recommtended to coiincil that 
in each family the two teachers divide their accountability for the 
children along age lines : \ one responsible for the year olds^ and the 
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other for There VK)uld still be mixed ages\in both rooms^ and teachers 

would still team together in activities where that seemed valuable. But 
Model should be modified in the direction of finer age-group distinctions. 

Harold Bepson presented and supported the staff position. He said - 
he and they would accept the council's judgment as a _ decision^ not just 
a:: advice. 'There was substantive debate centered around the observational 
data" and the point of principle that families were designed for maTiy 
af.^os to learn /from each, otlier. What teachers wanted might be a practical 
and realistic modification for the children. It might also be a backward 
step .toward graded structure. • . 



' At^/fche end of the evening^ council approved the change. That was the . 
v/ay' the families woUld work next fall. Everyone would be notified. Eveiy-- 
one/could, agree that decision-making ;at Marcy had. much improved. 
/ Summer caihe and-.a^ost .all the teaching staff (with two parents ) went 
for at least one week of workshop at the Prospect School in North 
Bennington J Vermont, i'rospect is a xvell est ablished^ partially state- 
funded;, independent open elementar;:,^ school.. Ij[s director;, Patricia 
Carlni^ and a co-foimder^ Maiian Taylor, had visited Marcy in the .winter. . 
They and their pxpeiience in open education were much looked up to by 
Marcy people^, as. by many others. In the summer workshop 'one conviction 
which Carini expressed finely .was 'that grouping 5-11-year olds together 
for learning was neither developmentalljy justified nor pedagogically ' 
sound. Por the sake of hoth kids and tleachers^ she advised^ Marcy should 
design most program' separately for primary and intermediate groups. Marcy 
teachers did not require much persuading. Recognized expertise was y 
legitimizing the direction their thoughts had already taken. Talking 
together" in Vermont^ they - agreed easily that separate 

^^'^ 
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groups in separate rooms would he the way to teach in Septembe^sr^ Thus, 
the stage was set for governance/program crisis number two. 

After a host of other sij^mmer eixperiences f our peojxLe sta;;?-ed on 

at Prospect .for six weekri^ "another half-doaen visited infant schools in 
Britain — staff and some, volunteers reconvened for pre-fall workshops 
at Marcy.- There they firmed up the Vermont ideas, including division of 
the classi*oom day into meeting times^ project-activity times, and quiet , 
times. For the sake of getting off to a well ordered start, moreover, ^ • 
staff decided not to use volunteers for the first two weeks. Year-2 began 
with each family sub-divided into j^rimary and intermediate units across 
the hall from each other, sharing the space .between, When feasible, 
according to teachers^ judgment and preference, there might be team teach- 
ing and cross -age activities,,' 

• AstoundLngly, considering the history anjd Marcy ^ is propensity for/ 

communication, there was no genei'al , announcement of the organization change i 

i\ll the sharing of plans was /informal, and in the late August city 
doldrums, there were lots of people it missed — even including some non- 
classroom staff. Not at allL astoundingly, therefore, as school got 
going many parents were truly angry all over again. The ■i:)ew arrangement, 
they felt, was not at" all /vdiat had been agreed to in sj)iing. Had 
teachers and administrators (again; simply acted unilateral ly? * 

\At the first September council meeting staff worked to/e^q^lain and 
to placate. They .cited the importance to . them, as professionals, of 
taking seiiously Pat'-Carini^s critique and their own , staff development 
learning. The new age ..groups were, something to try, not a policy carved i 
in stone. ■ I^. November or so, they suggested the two-tier families might 
well be re-merged. The parents who had been to Prospect said they did not 
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like the change, but that stai'f needed the le^way^ and that it "would be 
destructive for Council to bqic them in. They found support for not" forcing 
the issue. Tempers receded. Matters were "left as they were. Until 
, November;, there could be watchful wa3.ting. 

When November_came^.npthi.ng changed^ except that J^he moratoriutiroir'' 
•volunteers belatedly enacd.- Primary cind intermediate groups continued as 
before. If 'th^;^had not been pragmatically successful — pleasing to 
children and teachers alike — Marcy might have had an explosion. Instead 
of an explosion there was something not much better: a sma3-L- group of tho 
veiy resentful^ and an infectious sore of mistrust as to whether, mutual ■■ 
parent/staff decision-making was really going to happen. • ' 

The story does have a happy ending. Marcy council decided to use. 
internal evaluation and get some , data again. This time they needed" to Jchow 
o not only tdiat was happening in the classroom families ^ but what the • 
families back home thqughi^ of it-. From sxirveys^ reported to council in 
January, it was cle'ar that parents overwhelmingly approved the narrower 
age groupings, as well as the separate scheduling, of quiet and noisy 
activities. What they disapproved, still, was the process and mis- 
communication of the decision. With that information, tfie governance and 
program issues could be oeparated, Benson and the teachers^ affirmed in 
^diat they were doing, couLd admit to some mistakes in ^at they had not done 
by way of -sharing. ,They could" stop intimating that the v^ole arrangement 
was onljr tentative, and that some day .they would- surely return to the 
Tedder age-range^ larger, families, and teacher teams. Parents, ' for their 
part, could accept- acknowledgment of some murky process, without demandLng 
reversal of good ■•results . The boil had been lanced and the prc-'^-^m vent 
forward. . 



For' tlie rest of the 'year ^ as it happened^ there was more than enoiagh 
governance worfc as such to keep Marcy council busy-, and to strengthen its 
confidence along \dth the teachers'. | 

first ^ throughout February extraordinary hours were required to 
prepare 1973-76 planning proposals for renewed funding by Washington, As 
the voice which must speak for its school eoraaunity^ cpimcil was directly 
responsible for reviewing all Hai'cy's ajnabitious hopes ^ revising them if 
needed^ and approving a Marcy package as part of the SEA total. 

Second^ for twq months or more council was re-writing its own 
constitution. That brought another ^look at the advisory vs. policy ques- 
tion^ which this time elicited direct word from John Davis that while 
school councils may influence policy,, they do not majce it. Work on the 
constitution also involved simplifying the membership categories in hope 
of inviting greater participation hy teaching- staff All along^ teachers 
had felt under -represented^ since most staff seats went to employees not 
actually responsible for classrooms. ' It was finally settled that council. 

would be six parents, and six paid personnel^ all elected at large from 

. " ! ■ ■ ■ 

the two constituencies^, to advise the non-voting principalo 

Thirds in late February^ Harold Beiison resigne,id. Effective April 1^ 

he would be gone^ to co-ordinate planning for alterjnatives in the 

Minneapolis south pyrajnid.J How Benson's successor was chosen is left 

for a later chapter. It had vital connection with project-wide governance 

strategies*. • Marcy council was- heavily involved^ -ttiough^ in -establishing • 

the process. It was not itself the selection coimnilttee^ but did have the 

candidates sit in on a regular douncil meeting. By. the. end of March a 

new man had been recommended and appointedo On Apiiil 2 he began work at 

the s,cht)ol. ■ ' . • •• 
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Fourth, on April 9 Exrperimental Schools rejected Southeast/ s 1973-76 
plan, teUdng Marcy and everyone else to revrrite completely,, W!.thin one 
month .there must be a new document and vastly reduced budget,. Almost 
simultaneously at Marcy came the fall-out frem some poorly managed parent 
complaints about staff leadership. That ignited staff resentment of the 
parent leadersMp, Nov; it was the teachorl^ turn" to ask whether parents 
were meeting privately to make personnel decisions without staff partici- 
pation. In the flare-up, a f pw intra-staff sensitivities were abraded as 
well. It was a high-pressure time. All in a rush, a lot of old sores . 
were threatening to reropen, ■ ' * 

The just-arrived administrator was" dLen Enos. He came to Marcy 
from an assistant'^ s job in a heavily black north Minneapolis elementary 
school. There he had especially worked with a teacher training program 
which emphasized parent par-ticipation as a force for professional growth 
and institutional change. Earlier, in secondary work^ he had focused oh 
core -curriculum approaches which broke down traditional subject-matter 
boundaries. For seven years .in the .Congo (Zaire) bush country, long ago, 
he had worked on teaching basic three-R skij-ls -as part and parcel of 
indigenous agriculture and crafts. His own convictions about integrated 
learning and community involvement drew him. to' the Open/school, and vice 
versa. He had.appHedrto be principal o 

His introduction to' the new job, Enos recalled later^ "was one blow' 
after another." In some ways, however, he had walked into a lucky combi- 
nation, and could take advantage of it. He knew nothing of the planning 
which had gone on, except that suddenly everyone was furious mth 
Washington, and faced a lot of . tough decisions ^ about future dreams, tie 
■knew little about 'stalf /parent and program/governance history, ..except 
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that obviously it wa^ too hot to rehearse in public at the same time-, as 

• tiying to re-wilte a three-year plan. It made sens.e. for council to rally 
everyone for the public decisions which Washington^ as a sort of unifidng 
pain in the neck^ required^ and for the principal to hear out in private . 
the individual frustrations and hurts vdiich people were carrying around* . ; 
Not yet anyone's partisjtn^ he could best absorb one blow^ , and work on 
continued healing of past divisions." Ignorance there was an ^dvantageV' ,{ 

Council could best absorb thp other blow^ where ignorance was disadvantage^," 

/' 

• by re-casting budgets for assured continuation of the prograJn already dn 
place. . . ; ■ 

In any events roughly that is what happened^ for the rest of the 
spring. With carefidL attention from both parent and teacher leaders^ 
the interpersonal stonns blew over. Council remained task-oriented^ and 
its nev;^ quite adequate request from Washington was funded, A coHDrdLnator 
position had to be. cut^ but principal and staff could, talk 'realistically 
about the consequences in terms of their own work -loads. People's pride 
in their progra^^l was bolstered by a plan' to send Minneapolis teachers 
Tor internships in Marcy's classrooms next fall. Another satisfying . 
agenda^ strongly supported by the principal^ was to advertise Marcy in the 
black community^ and increase its' embarassingly low minority enrollment;. 
Finally^ optimistic parent and te^acher brainstorming began for opening the 
Open school into the community- as- a-classroom on a scale not yet attempted. 

i\ll this vanter-spring activity^ be it noted^ was consolidation and 
extension of program or governance already developedo No ^group proposed 
radical reai:rangements or sharp departures in new directions. There were . 
no notable upheavals over who h^d a right to meet or make decisions. Tne 
parent co-ordin^tor^ now worked almost as much for 'teachers as with parents ' 
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proper y Jinking them vjith a variety of voliinteers. Faculty evaluation- 
focuse.d-on -oBstacles" to personalized, expeoriential* holistic learning in 
tA^tx* own classrooms and the resource centers. Instead of battles over - 
>ModGi II or Pi'ospect^ council now had an outreach committee on Marcy as 
1 a Model. After two-frentic years ^ there were signs that the Open School ^s 
shakedov/n cruise V7as about completed. 

Pratt -Motley Continuous Progress School 
By the time ^jhildren camQ for classes^ Prabt->totley had already 
behind it some of the history which other altemativi3S must still acquire. 
In Prospect Park vjo re. parents -i^th sevnral years' interest in gaining an 
ungraded prograjn for both schools* At Pratt there had been a year of ex- 
perl once with continuous progress for 5-8 year olds. For half a year 
intermediate staff had been preparing to teach their students in the 
same mode . ^ > 

It was not a burning or brand-new question^ in short;, what sort of 
school Pratt -Motley was mearit to' become. Professionals and the active 
parents vrere already., agreed. Nor Xiras there any large influx of new 
families to propose' different definitions. -When all the option cards were 
counted^ of the students still cam^ from the old Motley and Pratt 
attendarice areas. 

"•That bei^s the case^ it did not talce'long for Pratt-Motley to state*" 

its philosophy and objectives... A document ivith that title was adopted 

by staff before a T^ek of school had passed. In a list of mostly un- 

• *■ ' ■ « 

exceptionable principles^ it emphasized that "beaming involves a charjp;e 
irt' behavior o " The objectives for continuous progress education^ then^ 
were to develop "thinking l ohavior^^ " "sociaU.y er-;ffective behaviors 
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and '"self -directive behaviors."-- reach rather psdnstaldLngly subdi\dded. 
Por all this there must be "tool .ski'lls" (the ^ three R's)^ "set up with 
■ specific behavioral goals on a sequential continuum." The skills would 
be practiced and the behaviors developed in dealing with "already establish- 
ed fcnowledge in the many subject areas." 

This was a tidy and purposeful foundation^ obviously intended to insure 
that continuous progress would not simply be left good nature and good 
luck. To carry out the purpose^ staff had long since decided on an orga- 
nizational schema for time and activities. Mornings would be, given to 

basic skills work ^ individualized, as much as possible, by achievement-based 

I ■ ■ 

small groups or by the curriculum mateilals for each child. Afternoons 

would bs spent in ini^rest-based groups pursuing mini -courses and non-core 

0 

subjects. 'The crux of the matter was that each chi.ld would advance at a 
personally comfortable pace^ without fear of failure^ through the serious 
sequence of mastering tool skills; yet each would also have plenty of 
time for raoving around among activities that were fun^ using the tools 
in cogxdvive and affective behavioral growtho 

How was. the theory to be worked out in practice? After all the 
preparation and clarifying of purpose^ it remained to be ,'::»een how two- 
large changes of environment would, affect the program. One was physical: 
^there were two buildings^ not close enough to walk between^ for a single 
continuous program,. The other change was less tangible^ but equally 
impossible to ignore : Pratt-Motley was now in the SEA sphere of iiifluence) 
after having started work and begun to shape strategies by itself^ it 
must now share intimately in the resources and values of a much larger • 
change effort. 

Quite apart from SEA^ Pr at t -Motley ^s two-campus- structure would 
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surely have been a defining force in its 'program". The main difference was 
a dLxferencG in teachers' experience and nays of irorking id.th cxirriculiam. 
The primary staff had worked a year already. with the new approach, and 
were adapting it to their own style as a working group, Intemediate 
teachers were just beginning, with age-range lAiose repertoire of skills 
and behaviors was developmentally very different, With the two populations 
of students and teachers in separate buildings, unable to rub shoiolders 
day by day, it would have been ii)Urprising indeed i C they' had not begun to 
take on quite • separate characteristics. For children ^at about age nine, 
when they shifted home-base from one building to another, there was almost 
bound to be some marked discontinuity in their continuous progress educa- 
tion. That hyphen in Pratt-Motley was hard to pronounce ~ or to articulate, 
an educator might say^ 

. 'The advent of SEA brought somewhat contradictory influences to bq.ar 
on this problem (if it was a problem) of separation, ■ There were simulta- 
neous factors vghich weakenrid and strengthened' the hyphen j . 

On the one hand,- federal funds supplied staff positions vMch made 
it easier for each building to develop a (distinctive culture. The 
curriculum coordinator had worked a year getting primaiy program 
started, could stay solely at Pratt e That was becaxise SEA provided 
Motley with a full-time . co-ordinat or of its own, the language arts consul- 
tant who had already worked part-time with" intermediate teachers the winter 
and spring before. Above these two strong individuals it seemed-axi ^ efficient 
and comfortable working arz^angement that the principle should devote an 
extra-share of his time to the primary, building, and his administrative 
~ assistant an extra share hers to the intermediate. For each building, 
moreover, federal funds supported a part-time community aide "to recruit, 
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^drient^ and Ic^ep in touch volvjiteers. Even -with other new staff ^o 

worfced in bath places — such as counselor^ math specialist^ and the parent 
who continued as general' community liaison — this added up to ^. strong 
support structure for autonomous -development in each biiildlng. It was made 
stronger by the fact that both Jack Gllbertson and- the two staffs (as 
they rapidly oa^ie to be seen) thought it best not to force uniformity of 
style on people who felt they had already agreed on basic philosophy. 
\ ' At the s^e time^ both the SEA director and a^k^ goal of the Southeast 
project worked to conteract any moving apart of Motley and Pratt. At one 
level it Was Conceptual and perceptual concern. Even though in two loca- 
tions^ Continuous Progress must genuinely grow as one program. Given the 
ease with which separated groups under the same label can convert 
differences of style into differences of doctrine^. Jim Kent' worried that 
Pratl ^rd Vlo'^XeJ Would first come to seem^ and then actually be^ two 
differout' aniiusls . He was sensitive (hypersensitive^ most leadership - 
staff at Rratt-Motley felt) to any signs of rivalry or tension between the 
two buildings. He was therefore especially supportive of any staff 

development and planning projects which brought their people together. 

'. ^ . ' . ■ ■ ' ' -■ 

Later on he would support a project-wide re-organization which actually 
brought them undej? one roof. 

A more basic and long-term unifying force was the- SEA goal of strong 
.community involvement i^n the governance of each alternative. The effect ^ 
of this common value was to strengthen momentum which pre-e:xisted SEA in - 
the move to pair Motley and Pratt. There was the symbol of a joint PTA 
already. Ther^ was also a joint staff committee^ advisory to the principal • * 
Still staff oniy^ this easily became a Pratt -Mot ley co-ordinating c6mmittee 
in 1971^72. In the first fall^ however^ Suzy Gammel (one of the original 
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SEA community liaison parents) organized a parent liaison 'committee for 
the merged school. With her groundwork and Jack QLlbertson's support^ 
parents gradually began to mingle with the staff committee. By the second ^ 
fall this .sharing wab- formalized with an election of three parents (plus 
PTA president )\^^to sit with seven staff as a co-ordinating council. VS.th . / 
strong representation from both Glehdale "and Prospect park^ the council / 
met frequently and actively^ It became heavily involved iiu the ordeal j 
of 1973-76 planning. At the end of the year it was making non-salary 
budget recommendations for the whole school. Through a personnel select^;on 
committee it was interviewing and voting on applicants for staff vacanc3,'es^ 
even to the point of once "overriding" the prLncipaloV 

That^ however^ is jumping ahead. The bulk of the coordinating " 
council's work was co-ordinating — keeping^ the two' buildings in touc|i 
with each other. "There was very little philosophical discussion^" ji^ecalls 
Suzy Gammel; "It was almost as though the philosophj^ were set." Goimcil^s 
job^ in a sense^ by emphasizing interbuilding communication^ was to/ keep 
it from becoming unset. > . /\ 

In curriculum development a common task for the whole school ji/as to 
begp.n use of new materials in both math and reading. These were tne 
pyramid Reading Rrogram and the Individualized Mathematics System. Both 
were considered especially suitable for Continuous Progress instruction. 
Both required extensive preparation and staff training in Year-1^' for 
full-scale intixjduction in Year-2. 

IMS math^ as it was called^ was just beginning to come out commerciallyo 
Iffi-th -a collection of some 7^500 laminated pages for student use^, it divided 
math into 10 broad topics^ sub-divided each topic into nine levels of 
difficiAty^ and for each level identified specific skills to be masteredo 
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After initif^ placement^ Kttih guidance from niistery tescbs and teacher 
prescription^ children could pass through the Sequential steps of each 
topic (e.g. subtraction^\ fractions^ time) at their own mo'st^. comfortable 
speeds. particular selling point for IMS was\hat the color-coded 
and illustrated work pages did not prejsunie high .verbal ato.lity. Weak 
readers might still be strung mathematicians. \^ \ 

For/ teachers/ such .detai.led individualizing of such a w^ealtji of 
materials is labor-intensive. They had first to become familiar ' with 
the concepts^ the activity cards ^ and the record-keeping grids which 
charted pupils^ progress. They must also have a ^manageable -place and 
.means for IMS access. Operating the system required initial placement 
tests and then^ repeatedly^ short checkups or unit post-tests . A math - 
resoxirce center was organized in each buildLn'g,. Extra aid4| were - hired 
to help with testing and records. • In .both ^spring and' fall" ^?f 1?72 (plu.s. 
summer staff development) teachers^ aides' and ;^SQme 'Volunteers took 18 
hours, of IMS'. in-service^ training. Coorciinating all'this'was the^Rratt- 
Motley math, specialist. . 

To her also fell responsibility for adjusting and de-bugging the " 
program during Year-2. In general^ IMS Workecl much more satisfactorily 
for infennediate ages than for primary. Younger cJ-dldijen were .baffled by 
the multiplicity of cards ^ not' to mention more manipulable materials. 
In late spring only a third of -Pratt teachers were, risady to s^ they .pre- 
ferred IMS to other math cxirricula. Vy contrast-^ ,all Mojtley: teachers- 
liked dt. Even they^ though^ felt it was 'too. time consuming^ and gavp top 
budget pilorLty to the aides they needed to- keep the program running. 

A similar complexity required similar-^development "of staff to achieve ^ 
closely monitored Con^nuous Progress in language arts. The I^amid Reading 
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Prpgrain was a constellation of methods 'and supplemental matqiials developed 
in &nneapolis /fpT/.^iai^ a single basal series (American Book Company) 
more' erf ectiver invinner-city litle I schools . All SEA was encoiiraged to 
,^e :Pyramid^ but only iPratt-Motley really wanted it. Again^ there was -a. 

' dlvisicn into multiple levels of difficulty^ a series of sequences through 
the levels^ and a profusion of gajnes^ flash-cards^or woifcsheets to 

^' maintain momentum. ^/ 

In spring of Tear-1^ all Pratt -Mo tle^'staff^ including aides and 
administrators^ had 20 hours of in-service workshops with the Ifaiversity 
professor and specialists vdio had designed' pyramid Reading. There was more 

' .^..training in summer^ and for Tear-2^ a primary /teacher took the new posi- 
tion of Pratt-Motley reading resource specialist. ■ Her job was to continue 

. training of stai^f and volunteers^ to design- orderly ways of maintaining ■ 
and adding to the ^ materials^ and to assist with the cfi. agnostic and 
. presc -iptive decisions which .had to te mad^ for each child* s^ language, 
arts program. * Unlike IMS, lyramid Reading called for small,. groups . 
working through a limited bandf'^f^ achiev^ent levels. Individualization 



came by use of, materials i-d-thjin th^ goTbups, and by movement of any 

^ ■• „ ^ . ' \- I ' ^ ■ _ ■ 

child, whenever deemed ready, from dpe group to the next. At Prat't, alsoj, 

, there' was a.; 5peci$uLly^fumished reading reinforcement room, staffed by 

'a part-time aide. like IMS, the progiram took"* a 'lot of time and ' 

a lot of management. - . . . ■ 

Both biiildings began full-scale use of these ne^ curriculum programs 

in fall of 1972.' 'Mean^ule the staff in each had begiiri^ to' consolidate 

A their particular ways of organization and styles of woffcing. As already 

\ suggested, tK'ey were quite different'. .\ ; . . i - ^ 

^. At Pratt, with primaiy children, teachers stayed with generaUst 



roles^ each maintaining home-room responsibility for a. heterogeneous 
f^roup Gf multi-age children except for the mostly separate five, year 
olds. There -was coasiderj/ble jmoving about^ however^, as children went to 
different' achievement groups* meeting in different rooms, In the afternoons 
children were assigned to groups according to age. Teachers taught in their 

. ^ /.-'. -.; ^ ■ . 

own rooms ^ emphasizing curriculum areas of their own interest. By 
the end of -Year^l;, these offerings were organized as four-week mini -courses 
in social " studies^ music^ science^ and art. Children jould choose what 
they wanted^ in rotation. 

To coordinate and i.oep track of all Lliis^ teachers met as a single 
plaiJiiing team. In doing so they became comfortable with making j'requent 
''revisions of schedule and with a general expectation that children might 
learn any giveri .subject matter in many dLff erent.'places . They also 
developed a habit and reputation for paying special attention to affective 
atmosphere in the "buildihg. Rratt staff ^ for example ^ were particularly^ 
in tune with the "magic circle" technique as a, 'daily way' of encouraging 
relaxed acceptance of students' and teachers' feelings" in each.classrogm. 

At Motley^ with -older c}illdi"*enj> there was. greater specdali aatiori by,"" ' 
teachers^" more" rigorous" the first year)^ and a ~ , 

heavier emphasis^ on: expectations of cognitive leaimng. To start the.dajr^ 
at first.^ students worked in seven different classrooms that were clearly 
separated by their reading levels. After mid-morning recess^ half worked. 
with.^oiie set of teachers in social studies (also grouped by reading 
, ability) while the other half -worked .with another' set of .teachers' on 
indB.viduali.zed math. 

After lunch" arrangements at Motley were much more free -flowing. 
Students 'signed up eveiy two weeks for an ever-growing vailety of interest 
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group activities^ conducted by regular staff^ stipended specialists^ and 
by more and more adult volunteers coining into the building. Some of these 
mini -courses were" conceived and led by Motley students themselves^ ajad- " 
some eventually by senior high students from Marshall -II, There were two 
sessions., daily^ with activities ranging from woodshop^ biology,^ and 
cera^Lcs^ to quilting^ inflatables^ *and have -kite -will -r-fly. It was an 
immensely; popular program. Two of the most notable offerings were a 
plot-the-lot project (surveying^ landscaping environmental sciience) and 
. an adopt -a-grandparent service to an old people's home. Records\were kept 
of each child's choices^ and reported, to parents^ in an attempt to ILnk " 
these activi'ties with the more academic curriculum. 

The strict achievement grouping for language- arts, and social studies 
each .morning^ however^ was. soon recognized by most staff ay a mistake. \ 

^It. was vaiiousl'y modified during the. first year^ and dropped altogether 

\. ■ .* . ■ . ■ 

in Year-2. The obvious, problem was that it created a socio-economic 
tracking systeta^ to; an qxtent that it seemed "the hill kids" (Rrospect 
Park) were at one end of the hall^ and "the project kids" (CEendale ). at^ 
the other. That not only was invidious^ it. doiibtless . contributed also 

to a spell of painf ul t ension^ e a rly in Ye ar rl j „52? ceimng dLsc ipHn e-. 

What, happened was that rules which staff considered essential to 
curb fighting^ bullying^ and disruptioii were hotly, objected to by parents 
.from both 'parts of 'the 'community. There was a crowded^ confrontational 
meeting at the neighborhood .center. CELendale families^ having heard 
there was a Ust of trouble .makers^ felt their children- xje re being 
branded as a group for surveillance and-' suspicion. -.Prospect Park families' 
felt the. new. rules . — vAiich included a demerit system — were .much tod 
rest.rictiye for the kind of school Pratt -Motley claimed to be.* After 
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the protests, there was comproinise and reconciliation." The "Motley code 
of responsibility" went back to a student . senate, whence it emerged 
somewhat relaxed, but still with a message that (fi.scipline was important 
to Continuous Progress. As teachers and students/came to kno^w each 
other better, espilt de ^ corps improved. ■ nnd thP issue faded. But it was 
an episode which left some scars, nevertheless. ' 

■ In simplified summaiy^' 'then, the difference .in tone between the two 
buildings was tMs : ^Rratt primary seemed more/ relaxed, carefree, child- 
centered, and noisy- Motley-intermediate seemed more clearly structured, 
academically focused, demanding, ^and quiet.. Some people saw these ^ 
differences as 'amoujiting to incompatiability, .and wanted them resolved one 
way or the other. Others saw them as quite tol^Table'reiaec^^ oT 
the children's ages and the teachers' tastes. But everyone saw^that- 
there xvas a difference.. 



Southeast Free School 
Seventy students are not many^ and six teachers to work with the a 
would seem an enviable- ratio. That was what Free School began with. The 
absence of administrative support staff was partly compensated by a paid 
parent liaison. In addition^ before October 1 federal funds supplied four 
"aides to join" the group.. In mid-x-antor a 'full-time internal evaluator came 
vjho actually ccould spend much of his time trouble-shooting or just lending 
a hand. And beyond the in-house staff were the available cadre of SEA re- 
source specialists.. 

There was at least one adult^ in other words^ to work with each seven 
•br eight students. On paper^ Southeast Fi?ee School looked like a Itoaiiious 
setrup. ' ' : ' . 

Inside the -building it was not. Hopeful but inexperienced people-' / 
were starting -work" virtually without a plan^ and therefor.e without - 
definition of who was to do xAat for achieving an overall purpose. Despite 
Vtiiie advantageous numbers, there seemed always too much to be done, never 
enough time. to do it. >There were not;:::enough skills or confidencd>.i, either.' 
As-: one teacher put it, "Every 'How?' was a huge' question " — and,"v.she -4 



might have added, so was every 'Who?' ./ 

■ ■ \ - ■ ' ' ' ' 

■ If one student wanted to learli^^ Geraan, "and another asked, for dark- 

room equipment^ and twoXothers startred..to- play guitars, whose Wish came" 

^ ■ ■ ■ \ \ ' r- ■ . " ■■ ■■ ■ 

■'first? VJhat if a successful game 'of ItLsk; x^ras broken up by a temper tantimni 
-^•br^a bully? IrJhose responsibility, if anyone's, were students idio dropped 
'In for half an hour . and-ihen left? or who came, but simply wanted 'to do. 
nothing? or who sat by xhe back door- and rolled joints ? Was it all right', 
for a- teacher to come late" every morning? How could people shoot baskets, 
play "kick "ball, and practice yoga ail at the . same time in the church- , 



become -gymnasium? Who handled petty-cash? What if a clogged toilet (the 
only toilet!) had to be fixed right away? 

* It was questions like these which seemed so huge. There was no one rr- 
no one was wanted — to set schedules or enforce coordination. Instead^ 
there was ad hoc decision, and as often as not ad hoc revision of whatever 
had been decided. People shaped their roles react! vely^ establishing, 
some personally\acceptable order amid the confusion -of events which flowed 
about them. 

Patterns did begin to emerge. In. time ^ space ^ and activities ^ staff 
and students sorted themselves out by. a combination of age^ compatibility^ 
and interest. Children up through about age eighty with' a couple of 
teachers who liked them^ laid" claim" to" on^ 

school students gravitateU to "the teacher most in tune with most of them. 
His current topics ^i^bund-table became- their place. Other staff found 
themsel ves preferred by and pref erH-^ijg. junior-high students . One* aide ■ ' 
concentrated on 'art ^ and:on just talking 'with kids. Another divided - 
his time between .gym activities with older students^ building play ' 
equipment for younger^ and driving the^. field-trip bus for everyone* 
At- considerable cost to his' teaching of math^ one. man took care of all 
the requisitions and budget work. Alm:6st^ everyone felt field trips 
were important/ especially of the ,.camp-^out variety.* After one to the 
north wodds-in early fall^ people began .talking about; a long tiip to*" 
Mexico^ for 'winter. ' , "r. . 

This early sembrance of organization was more like a pattern" for ^ 
survival then a'pattern.^ for freedom. Eventually it would become a 
framework for program and curriculum.. In origin, though, it was not 
keyed to developmental goals or pOanning at all. Much more it was a ' ' 



matter of coping with the next day or the next week* For some that was 
the accepted wa^ of organic natural growth. Ta:iJc of planning and shaping 
the futiire; in.fact^ was incompatible with the authenticity of the 
present. For others^ however^ the present, was turning out to be not 
much fun, SLiuply getting through a day or a week,,, without sense of vision 
ahead^ was too little reward. The intractable disarray and disappointment 

..?were too high a price, ' . 

As in any institution^ people resorted to fantasy to soothe their 
hurts. By- the end of October-^ Tom 0' Connelly head teacher^ was. contrasting 
the" "miracle pictures" everyone wanted to bela.eve with the realities ■ 
they needed to face. "There is fighting in the joyful communitj';^ " he ■ _ 
pointed out-;,- "and things get rLppod-.off ." With^wiy reassurance that no 
super plan x^rould destroy "the inherent, and beaiitiful chaos of Free School 
(Go'd'save us)," he reported some staff organiza'caonal decisions: they 
vjould "assign" students (the quotation marks were apologetic) to regular 
evaluation sessions' mth advisors^ students and staff would meet every 
■Monday, morning in an "attempt to be more systematic;" and they, would try 
"for the iirst time a weekly schedule." - 

The- modesty and tentative phrasing of .these changes reflected the 
strength of Free - School' s resistance to ^^corporate definition. ^. In staff 

•meeti-n^s and in print, O'Connell pushod hard. . He -'wrote a brief 'esSay, 
"On Freedc^Ti." It .Hsted a few unromantic requirements for becomjsng- free : 
"putting up id-th some drudgery" ,"hard thinking," "self -disci plihe, " 
•'risk-taking." For children- to learn freedom, "having adults' around x>rho 
aren't afraid, of being adults is important." ' ^y cle-ar implication, • 

.O'Connell was distressed to find so fex^r of. these qualities in Southea. ^ 
Free ^School. Instead,, emblazoned on the wall, he found i(.S. Neill's ' ■ 



. "very inadequate" slogan^ "Freedpja^ is doing idiat you want^ as long as.it 
doesn't interfere idth sbiuebody else,"'- Not so ^t'- thought the head teacher.. - 
Neill-'s notion reinforces majay students '/>dependence on instant gratifica--; J' 

•tion. "Kids become slaves to their owh inability to face unpleasantness." 

The thoughts of *jQin O'Connell were much^dinii^ed and' mdely distil buted:; 
They were the strongest early effort at Free School to lay a conceptual ... 
foundation on which a cohesiVe and continuing psrogram. mighjt be. built. * As 
an unjnistalceable attack on hippie satisfaction with "doing yo^ur.own things" 
they offered a ground -^for discussion and decision about ^ puirpose and policy.-" 
bf discTission there was lots^ but . of decision there was none. "0n Freedom"" 
served nicely as a public relations handout to vi'sitors. So did Neill's 
slogan^ in effect^, for it remained'' as prominent as ever on the con^dor ' 
wall. Neither statement became school policy. The Fr^^* School community^ 
as yet, hadrio way to decide. Once school 'had hurrLedl'^ ^^r^'^^n^ in-fact^.' 

■'' ■ . ■ ■ . ; , ■ ' - ■ ■ , ■ ■ - . ■ -rv^'-^^' 

deciding what sort of school it was meant to become more andmore X' . A. " 
difficult. ^ A ' ■' : ; ■ ^ 

; Parent interest .stayed lively.- Of ^3 families 3 ■ between 2'0 'and 30 

• ' ' .. '■ " f , 

. ' ■ " ■ ' ' . ■- ■ ' 

regularly had adults at monthly general gatherings or Fr'e'e School .pot-lucks . 
PeoplW still remember these evenings with a-^spnse of excitement and fun. 
They were town-meeting affairs^/ in the sense %hat- issues were argued, , : 
suggestions made, , complaints aired,; and questions asked. As in ybhe staff .* ; 
mov]^ to give every student an* advisor, they were, sometimes influential. . 
Bujb they were not a forum, for decision, either by%,yote' or by cumulative .\: 
consensus; In nddr^tictober, for example, the parents present wrote ^^dlbwh^ 
a page of objectives- and expectations for the' school-. Three i^eeks later / 
'came another discussion, apparently • without reference to the first, of 
educational goals. . ^ There it ended. On t lis topic, as oh many others, 
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there was no follov:-ap. Few records were fcept^ and fewer still distributed. 

• Accoxmtability was not assigned. Questions were left hanging. Action 

was not taken. For the most part parents shared a feeling that "Free 

School should be the Idds' school," and that they should net be too pushy. 

Staff, also, hop3d that students would rtui the school, at least to 
the extent that they would take charge of their own learning. At first, 
they all met together daily; then, for a idiile weekly, winter, as one 
nine year old saw it, "Every once in a while, when there was a problem we 
would have a meeting to try to solve itr" For seve J. reasons, none of 
these schedules took hold. Most elementary-age children were baffled or 
bored by an unstructured conclave of several dozen bigger people. Many 
secondary students, observed the internal evaluate r, weje simply "paralyzed 
in the face of freedom." They brought with them a lot of negative learning 
about schools and teachers in general, no .matter how innovative. At Free 
School, on a good day, 25 teen-agers might be meeting with 10 or more 
staff. Even for the^unparalyzed, it .was not a promising ratio foi* student 
power. , S 

So practical policy control fell by default to the teachers and, aides. 
VJhat..that meant was anything but' clear-cut. Most of this staff were 
deeply distrustful of institutions; the last, thing they wanted was a 
managerial role in a public schoolo From students, even the young ones, 
they looked more for acceptance as peers or older siblings than as 
'authority figures or surrogate parents. Some placed highest value on their 
own freedom, as well^as the students' to work individually as they wanted 
Trath those; who chose to work with them. Despite the imperative importance, " 
repeatedly asserted, of "getting it all together," it was equally important 
to avoid all appearance of either coercing or being coerced. 

1.23 ' 
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Not surprisingly, the way Free School staff- exercized their control 
was much more as inciivi duals than as a grovipl ' Ifi planning they left each 
other alone or in pairs to set up a sewing center, arrange a field trip/ 
offer a course. For administrative and budget detail they left the head- 
^-^teacher alone, or the teacher who kept the books, or the parent liaison 
wlao doubled as seci^taiy.. Ihe questions that got handled were small and 

s 

immediate ones that could be settled unilaterally or- by agreement among 
two or three. Large, and longer-range concerns got postponed. Curriculum 
priori ties, evaluation, size and staffing of the school, overall organiza- 
tion, the politics of SEA ~ in the camaraderie of the group these might 
be lengthly discussed,^ but little about them could ever be decided. 
There was no division of labor for making recommendations,- there was no 
apparatus for closure,- there was no structure for accountability. Free 
School staff might be in control, but it was not controlling. 

Nevertheless, big decisions had to be made. With no effective 
organization among parents, students, or staff, there was no group to 
make their.. To achieve the focus that was lacking, 0' Connell proposed a 
representative governing board that could speak officially for all three 
"constituencies. . 

It took a while for. the idea to catch on. For all its problems, many 
Free Schoolers were reluctant to give up on the 100^ democracy of a town- 
meeting ideal. There was fear of a centralized group taking over. There 
was lengthy Jockeying over how seats should be distributed. Eventually, 

however, agreement- was -reached and electidns- heldr'--ffi nine '' 

.students, four parents, and three staff took office, chaired by the non- 
voting head teacher. One of their first acts was to approve a formula 
Tdiereby 1^% of the students and parents and a third of the staff could , 
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force reconsideration of anything the board decided, 

■ Besides inviting pressure to change their minds^ the new board had 
to resolve two old questions right away. They had to say clearly how large 
a Eree School was planned for next^ year; and who of the present staff should 
be asked to return. They faced one major new item^ too: Tom O^Conneli 
was resigning at the close, of school. 

It was part 'of the SEA. proposal that in Tear-2 Free School should 
. have 150-200 students^ "if there is interest." By the middle of Tear-1 
there was strong interest^ among staff ^ students^ and parents. Among 
other advantages^ expansion was seen as a means to be active wLth Southeast's 
poor^ and at the same time dilute the school^s ^diite middle-class hippie ' 
flavor. .■ \- r jj 

As recounted already^ the particular injustice which troubled Free ' j 
School was that SEA offered nothing special for early drop-out students 1 
from the dendale housing area. School "Without Walls was gone and Free 
School did not replace it. AH year long some Free School people and 
friends had been trying to do something about that. The head teacher 
had worked closely with one of several college students or student teachers 
TrAio had helped at School Without Walls. They lobbied/ unsuccessfully^ 
to' have a basic skills center- indLendale underwritten as another Southeast ^ 
JO-temative. O^Connell/asked a streetr-wise aide to vjork especially on' 
GLendale liaison. They found the Tftiiversity could provide free space 
in dendale itself. They negotiated with Marshall-U to give transciipt 
..cre&t J* or ..^ new center. They agreed that Free School 

would'informally supply the learning materials. They gambled that 
eventually some "subsistence pay could be found^ too. They hit on the 
idea of a "satellite learning site" sponsored by Free School. 



In January^ at last^ dLendale Street Academy had begtm operation. 
Four virtual volunteers met with 22- teen-age students idio were not -about 
-.Jiip attend Marshall -U^ and were not at Free School eithjsr. Many had 
already had scrapes with the law. The Street Academy offered a structured 
no-nonsense^ basic skills curri.culum: math^ reading^ and "urban survival. 
Daily attendance was required. 

The time when the Street Academy got started was also the time, when 
Free School began to look to its future. Staff presented to a parents 
meeting^ their basic arguments for expansion: to become "a racially 
diverse alternative^" and to work directly with "kids who have trouble 
staying out of juvenile institutions." Parents generally agreed. A 
planning, commit tee, with representation from Glendale Academy, was 
appointed. - ^ _ ' 

For three months, off and on, the planning committee and its tagk 
forces gathered up ideas. In late Apiil they pro duce'd a portmanteau 
proposal, for further discussion and governing board action. It called 
for expansion toward 200,' renting additional space in the building they^ 
already had. IncluJing Street Academy students, Southjeast residents 
would take 130-liiO places 3 UO-^O more would be reserved for non-Southeast 
^nority transfers, to be recruited city wide.' W5-thin the broader K-12 
program would be a "directed studies" component, like the Street Academy, 
requiring basic skills woric for all secondary students who needed it. 
The building as a idiole would be orgaxdzed around staffed resource and 
activity areas, available to all ages... . ^ 

• That was the" core. Equally desirable would be a travel program," 
community theatre pro gram apprenticeship program, and rural satellite • 
program. Readers \ho added it up found that the total proposed staff came 
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to something over 30. The conmdttee conceded "a possibility that they 
vail not all be fimded." It acknowledged many unansv;e red questions of 
priority^ practicality^^ and preciseness. It did not address the difficulty 
of organizing such a program" between June and September^^ vajth no director 
on hand. Nor did it attach any budf^ets. . 

In the same three months that, the proposal was prepared^ and a., 
governing board agreed to^ Free School also lived through its first 
traumatic tangle with decision making about personnel. On his own^ facing" 
a Feb37uary deadline^ the head teacher had recommended, to Jim Kent that 
the five other teachers, (all probationary) be rehired. Both students and 
parents reminded O'Connell that that xvas not his decision to make alone. 
It was partly an important principle. It was also clearly a matter 
of some people having negative .judgments to express. • 

>* 

0' Connellys -recommendations were held in abeyance.. A t-^acher evalua- 
tion committee^ aided by the new. internal evaluator^ set about gathering 
data and opinions . Eventually they recommended that two teachers be ^' 
rehired^ but that three be considered only along with new applicants 
for the expaxiding staff — whenever that, was decided. Now there was a 
new storm of criticism. The committee reversed itself and' recommended 
exactly lAat the head teacher had asked three months' beforeo As the - 
evaluator described ii^^ the process had been "chaotic^ polarizing^ and 
psychically deflating." When governing board took offiLce^ staffing deci- 
sions were still up in the airj but- staff morale was down on the ground. 

The ' expansive planning proposals were distributed for reaictions on 

c 

April 21^ vjith "final decisions" by governing board slated for the week 
of May 1. On April 23 a, staff selection committee was still locked in 

' ■ . 127 ' ■ " ' • . 
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indecision about the status of existing "employees • The firmest minute they 
could muster was to be "generally agreed that -we .should seek an- early re=^ 
solution.** For governing boards ventured 0' Cornell in the newsletter) 
"a second meeting may be necessary." I.t was getting late; though^ for early 
lutions and multiple meetings. Outside Free School ^^.administrative 
patience had begun to' wear thin. Jim'Kent memo' d O'Connell on May 2 : if 
Free School people could not realistically agree on staff and' program, 
then he-.hims elf was "prepared tb^take'.such ""administrative action as 
necessary, next week.'' ^ " ' 

'\ ■ ' \^ V* ■ ' ■ : 

Despite such pressure, summer had mostly parsed before, Free School . 
l:iad budget, staff stioicture, or program., outline. -^Kent's "administrative 
action" amounted to saying that the six locally funded teacher positions, 
-(for 150 actual enrollment) could be divided apiong^^lO^ people at 
substitutes' salaries, and that SEA would provide 10 aides beyond - 
that... mthin those basic staff li'mits. Free School must make up its 
mind. Sit by .bit, with much backing l^d filling, with frequent am- . 
biguity, by a shifting^coll_ection of committees and individuals, all 
summer long, decisions ,did happen. ' Among the- most important were 'a 
di -vision of students by three^- age groups, a division of ^program by " . , 
CO re -curriculum and resource centers, the hiring of all Street Academy 
staff by the Free School, and the selection of Tom O'Connell's successor. 

The new administrator, now officially director or principal, was ; 

■ > 

Anthony Morley. He had just completed a fellowship program-on issues.in 
urban education. His experience, however^ was as an 'inner-city parish . ^ 
pastor and church executive in St. Louis and New "York. He had no working 
background in public school systems, but knew of Free l^ahool and SEA from 
haying visited all the initial Expeiimental Schools sites; ' He believed 
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in alternatives and in the importance of change -oil ented units; in large \ 
organizations. He especially liked \*at he saw as Free School^s union ^- . 
of perlagogical and Ipolitical progressivi.im. His na^ae was proposed by the , 
• as-soci ate -suDerlnten dent lb r- secondary education^ a long-time fiiend from,^ 
r>t^. Louis days. . Governing board' intorvicx-jed candidate's and recommended 
Morley in late Juno. He came in time; for staff development at the end 
, of July. . - 't: 

' There were several new staff, and. for all -of them ;in dif f erent ' ways 
the'-weeks before school were a sobering experience. Two weeks of intensive 
human relations v/prkshop had been plannod to bring the team, together. Not 
many felt it achieved that purpose. . ]^y- exposing'^^^^ uncertarrities,\ 
the x-jorkshop often loft people morn waiy of .(each- otiier %h^^^^ 
thGi;r;^task3. VILth time growing shorty thos^'e v-tasks .loomed monoimentally 
Inr^^e, ^ ^ • ~ . 

Most troubling in' the \eal world was- the anger of several SLendale 
paronts at the plan which was mea^t to- help ^ them.. Their ^d^cipHned 
basic skills Street Academy, in Glen dalo^y was being .melded now with a 
loose and undefined Free School' on the edge of I>lnkytown.- It seemed to ^ / 
the' Glondale critics that' they 'were losing what littlei they had. - ^Free / 
ISchool^s ^reputation thus far did not reassure them that academic skills / 
^'/ould really be stressed, or even that absences would be reported.. They 
wei^- woriled, in a word, that Free School freedom was .an indulgence their 
■ children . could ill afford, ?y conversations x-dth staff and by direct re- 
quest in goveitdng beard, they asked to -keep the SLendale site as a.. . 

place for academic subjects., each morning. Governing board and teachers 

*. ■ ■ ' „ . ^ ' ■ ■ ' 

.."-could only promise that they were "open to' the possihilltjj". / . 

Considering the overwhelming number of other loose-ends, it seemed 
■ -123r.--''- • . 



\doubtrul indead that .Free .School could, manage two sharply different programs 
in tyo separate places. As of August l5^ for instance^ the. building'' was 
still in mei^sy disarray. . There was no jajjitor. Though enrollment was 
doubling^ little in the way of equipment^ ,furnitux&^ or supplies had eyen . 
been ordered. . A.'^eacher position was still vacant. Though [Jobs had been . 
freely promised^ the' lengthy civil service process for hiring aides had. 
^ not 9ven begun. ' Transfer applications from mj nority students were -only 
a small fraction of the hoped-for 50. : There, was only. a bare" outline of . 
actual program and teacher -responsibilities • I'^ee' School overall felt 
a lot . like the year before, : ' ' " 

■ • ' \ ^ '■' ' ^' ■ ' 

^ Nevertheless^ half the staff and families had had a yearns experience.. 



It made itself felt in c5rganization.. Year-2 bega;n. with designated teacherss 
and home-base areas ^ for three brdaa age -groups : pritnaiy (5-^8 )j middle 



(9-13)^ and secondaiy (lii-l?^). Each teacher and aide^ mor'^over^ had a ■■ 
■ list of advisees^ with responsibility for overview and guidance of * their 
activities in school. In the three\ home -base areas^ core-staff, should 
provide bo th^ learning activities .and a' comfo.Hable environment for peer- 

, group socializing. From there^ students could move out to' work with ^■ 

• • • • ■ ' ■" * 

'Specialist staff in gym^ woodshop..^ math rooir^ musio^ and'the like . These. . 

resoiirce centers and staff .were available . on' different timetables for 

different age-groups. 

Panrt of the accountability concept was that students -should be 

responsible, with advisor help, for arranging their* days productively. 

Before long everyone above ' primary was expected to have a schedule card, 

filled in by hours of the 'day andsdays of the week, for a six-week period..-, 

Teachers ■ could be -heard asking students > in the hall/ 'Trtlhere are you supposed 

to be now?" Students could be. heard answering, "I lost my schedule", or 



sometimes.,' "I xouldn' t find my advisor/' or, often, "It's a Free School, 
.isn't it?" - \ ' • ■>■■■..' 

This last reJ>oi*t, . students quickly realized, was threatening and' 
effective. Unqifestionably, Free School. was not free in the same'^way it 
had, been. The organisation, and specialization required more setting of 
'iiinits and less random activity. Yet time had^-not been tal<:en, and now 
seemed unavailable, for reaching a common mind among the staff as to their 
♦ own expectations and handling of student behavior. Th-ere were . no' parent 
meetings to discuss " the new structure o For retuimng students-, noW' a .-^ 
minority", it was a sudden, large change. -The situation was one where 
mixed and inconsistent messages w^'re' highly undesirable, yet virtually* 
unavoidable r People sought for the norms of Free School lafe,- and > _ 
could not find them. What seemed to be sanctioned by one person might 
be seen by another" as violating tradition^ aiid- accepted by a thii^d as 
^only for special situations . Examples ranged from allowing . bikes in the 
building, to expecting attendance at classes, to conferring with parents. 
The conflict between collective consistency and indivi^dualist leeway 
plagued all parties all year long. A'.S. Neill's message- had been painted 
over^ but not forgotten. • • , ■ . " ' ■' ■ 

As- a framework for program, the arrangement of home-base areas plus 
resource centers survivedo ' For the 50 primary and 60 middle, students it 
provided new- supportive structure and assuraixce of attentic/n. • "KLthin 
that structure each "group had a space of its . own vdiere children could . 
slowly develop identity and loyalty with each other. Car/rLng trips 
helped break down -clique divisions 'between old and new students., especially 
in middle. In the qvercrowcjed "primary area there was increased receptivity 
•for experienced, parent- volunteers to help with the feelings, and conflicts. 



of younger cMldren in a noiby^ over-stijTiulating environment As everyone 
gained confidence^ the use of resource staff increased. Middle students 
often filled the math room. i^)fi.th the' theatre man they im:p370vised, and pro- 
duced tviro pl^s. Primary children, learned to "use the ]wbodshop. In spring 
there was -a flowering, of .indoor and outdoor-art activity,' - " 

The most intractabl^e program problems, were * at secondary level^ and \ 
with older middle students feeling pressure to.be grown-up teen-agers at 
last. "Wg^th a rash '.of last ininute enTOUjilents,,^ there were oyer '70 students |' 
of senior high age. < Two-thirds were new.. lifteen were transfers from^ 
outside Southeast (mostly vMte^ as it^happened)^ accepted without , 
screening or orientation. A few more' than that were from GLendale Street 
Academy^ generally expecting not to like their hew school. Half a dozen^ 
mostly older^ were unexpected walk -ins on opening day 

rWLth this collection of. mutual strangers there were individual' 
successes but collective di^ appointment. The most positive group experiences 

' V . ^ ' ■ y ' ■• ' ^- .. 

were trips away from school: one to Mexico for a mbnth^ with, 35 students 
and five staff; one to alternative schools in Chicago for -a weefc^ with ,11 
students and two sjbaff. In addition^' there were the morale-saving 
■anecdotal instances of students' who flourished with this or that dndividual 
teacher^ putting on ..amazing spurts of cognitive or -personal growth.- • 

About secondary- program as* a x^ole^ however^ it was hard to be cheerful. 
The student boc^ was a fragmented puzzle of veiy-' small groups or isolated 
indi 'duals . Except on the trips^.it staye"d that way. There' was a lot 
pf passivity, and little venturing out. Even by the studious/ "diffi cult"- 

/ 0 . .. . - , 

^ • . . ^' * ' " 

activities like art, science, math, and theatre were studiously avoided. 
In the laissez-faire atmosphere/ directed studies was ..not enforced as a; 
requirement after .all» Those.. who wanted jobs took hours of help from the 

' "' ■.. •■- 13.2. 



. apprenticeship aide ^..bui> seldom matched that Td'th time for acquiiing skills 
in school. Gleridale jtia^dents were probably the most cohesive group in the 
school^ but their felt sense of isolation and antagonism was painfully ' 
sometimes destructively — apparent* ,0n all sides there was a lot of 
boredom^ ^ accompanied by overt or coyorrt dofi'ance'^ arid punishment by un- 
popularity for teachers .who tried to set performance' standaxd's^T^^'^^^^^d-- 
, I'jinter^ one -by -one ^ a fourth of the secondary students w;ere dropped from^ 



,the rolls or counseled out; They had found so :ll"^tle to engage them. that 
even by Free School's lenient expectations they were chro!nic truants . . 
/ All these accomplishments and" growing pains^in so small a compass 
■'called' out for governance. The submerged: ambiguity and /ambivalence about 
vAiat was important to the I^ee" School was still 'submerged in theoiy^ even 
as it broke through the surface in practice. ^ According to the planning 
proposal of the^spring before^ ongoing evaluation of, prtigram'^ setting of 
reqxairements Wthln the school^-, and deciding basic direction of curriculum 
were aH^part of governing board's charter •! - According to. public school 
practice';, they were a formal part of the principal's^ responsibility. For 
Free School's principal atjid^bo^rd alike^ effective overview of what was - 
happening proved well'Tnigh impossible* Events seemed al/ways to move 
faster than -governance could catch up. ^ 

Urst priori. tyv for the new year^ all agreed^ was :to get iihe bpard, 
reorganized for the. larger school. -'^Beginning with no constitution^ no set 
of records^^ no committee structure^ ar^d^ even a clear list of members^ 
the de facto yiorking group had mucfirto.^do . They wrote a constitution^ 



claiming full Free Schooi" policy rosponsibillty^ --rubject to the legal 
constrai'hts of the system they belor. 



/ 

.ged to'." ' Th e-/ debated whether staff 



members should vote on personnel ^decisions^ and 'decided they should. . 



They allotted 10 of 22 seats to middle and secondary students.. They made 
the principal ex officio without vote. They spelled out a complicated^ 
election. procedure. . \ ' ' ^ 

A new governing board met first in mid-November. Because of the 
bad experience with twice-rescinded re-hiring decisions in Year-1^' and. 
because dismissal of an aide had already been handled in a painful ad hoc 
procedure this fall^ ''the members saw personnel policy as their first 
obUgatiori. ;They designed a careful^ clear^ thoroughgoing process to ^ 
yield staff evaluation decisions that would' sticlc. A riine -member personnel 
committee came into existence. It was evenly divided among parents^ 
students^ and staff — plus the' principal", with vote. The internal evaluator 
drafted" formal interviews aiid rating sheets for the committee to gather 
representative assessments -of all -20 teachers'"' and aides . For three- months . 
many of the committee wrked five or six hours a week, incluckng one 10- 
hour marathon of the ^rfiole, group^ Close to their March deadline, they 
finished. Four people, including one teacher on the committee. itself , 
were recommended not to return. There were some strong disagreements, , 
but this tine there were no moves to rescind. 

Less vr^ensitive and personally draining, -but closer to the heart of- 
program policy, -were two other items oh goveim-ng board' s 'agenda. 'One, 
fairly brief, was graduation requirements-. The other, extremely lengthy, 
was oplarming and budgeting for "lb73-76; ■ - \ ^ ' 

. A Starting early in fall a teacher, uie pilncdpal, and a few students , 
had been workings on graduation ciiteria.' "The Free Sdiooi dLploma must ' 
mean more, they felt, than^ that its holder had taken courses or j^rowh 
too old for high school.- It. should be a .statement that the student had' 
demons tratiad competence or proficiency in several broad areas. ■ lrtB.th many 



suggestions' from staff and a few. from students^ the -small "worfcLng group^ 

r , ' , , 

offered a list of proposed requirements. 

Their four broad areas for achievement were not startHiig: communickf 
• tion ^d language^ mathematics and science^ social perspective and hajmanities 
personal independence and initiative*. The new departure was that under 
each-heading they attempted to describe the Free School graduate in terms 

/of competence and activity* The diplbma would attest^ for example,,,^ that 
"you can^ read an article or see a program on a current scientific topi\C., . • 
and explain it to someone else." It would mean that "you. have found and 
held a job." It would tell that "you can come up with wha"t you need to 
know in order to do something practical about a political or cultural 
problem." TrS-th' six pages of such reqiiir^ments ' went a cumbersome procedure 
for verifying their completion, and actually becoming a graduated 

The document as a whole was* a bit. didactic and^ as students said^ 
^Tiea'^/y." As a set of exit criteria^ it emphasized the hoped-for product 

. of Free School learning, not the, pro cess. It was not a matter of gripping 
-^.interest, therefote, to teachers and students :who were daily caught up in 

■ trying to discover an acceptable process. Nevertheless, the -graduation 
requirements attempted to state some basic directions for the whole - 
curriculum, and thus indirectly to shape prograjn even for younger ages., 
As well as a check -^list for 17 -year-olds, they were 'a kind of goals 
statement that secondary people, at least, would have to use all year 
long. Staff • workeji them over briefly, and in Febraaiy' goveimng board 
approved* 

■ . ■ ' ■ , t * 

.Planning and budgeting for Years 3-5 were already on the agenda when- 

governing board was elected, in fall of Year-2, For all SEA it was a 

tortuous, sometimes' tormented, procens . For Free School; it began 'with 

■3 
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lists of promising practices people would like to have funded^ proceeded . ' 
through attempts to state philosophy ^d goals-^ and ended in- long;, deb^ 
about size and structure of staff. ' • " ^ 

In the first phase' a staff committee gathered ideas and came up with ' 
new wish-lists i The rural satellite reappeared. It and most other 
suggestions,: from this period were quite in vain, v" .- - 

V The second phase produced two documelits which seemed purposefol ajid > . 
organized at the time^ but soon fad^d into obscurity, Orle was a set of^^^^ 
^ee School goals keyed to 11 "intended .outcomes of, the SEA. experiment," 
Th3y -purpdrted to provide a framework for more detailed program objectives ^ 
and to show Free -Schbbr's" way of serving project-wide purposes. For a 
while they were takeri' quite seriously. In two December meetings^ goveimng* 
board discussed^ revised^ and adopted them. 

The second document was a philosophic^ outline, sketching eight - 
"arenas for freedom" and stating the purpose of Free School to develop 
"skills^ knowledge^ and inner autonomy for acting as free persons in , . 
that environment," It was drafted by the principal during winteir breaks , 
then rather passively approved by staff and governing board, Xater^' it - , ' - 
was incorporated in the 1973-76 plan', iifter-thab^, like the set of ■ goals:.: 
which went before^ it was rarely referred to, ' . . " . - ^' 

"In reality^" an evaluation analysis said lateB^- "the school does'" riot; 
find its biase un the stated philoso^hy,""^ - These supposedly baste affltj^-^ . 
tions'^ proposed by the^ principal and. .accepted with deceptive ease^^'^were^ v:. 
largely illusory. They could he quicIcLy .forgotten^ because they macje iro^ 
convincing' connection with teach'fers' and students' actual activities, or ■ 
problems. There was a large gap and a double bind. The press of iwhat 
must be done every day left.^llttle energy for thinking out the goals; 



and without hard-thought goals there was little unity for what must be done 
every day. 

The third phase of planning hit much closer to where people livedo 
and thus provoked much more vigorous response. This was the concrete 
problem of specif^ng how Free School would end Year-^ still able to do 
all it wanted to do in Year-2^ but on local funding alone. That explicitly 
challenged an unspoken assumption that all staff positions coilld or should 
i continue indefinitely. The challenge was made harder by the principal 
and some parents pushing strongly for fewer teachers better paid^ and for 
less- reliance on hourly-wage aides cairying teacher work -loads o It', was 
made harder still by feelings that in this argument the well-paid admini- 
strator was slighting either the dedication or the ability (or both) of 
present staff. It was made hardest 'of all ^en Expeiime^tal Schools sent 
back the governing board's laboiiously achieved compromise^ with ins^truc- 
tions to cut its cost by more than half. 

' The planning ordeal consumed four full months ^ not only for governing 
boards but for iriany others as well. There were claims that Free School 
desejTved much mor-e per-pupil funding than other schools. There was 
criticism of ./''hierarchical" and "bxireaucratic" distinctions, among 
temporary positions^ permanent staff ^ and aides with limited duties. 'There 
was TiTorry Trdiether in any event it would work. Staff had ho estimate the 
consequences of each proposal' for themselves ' and their students. For the 
first time, secondary students showed strong interest and .voting power 
on the board, -pdien secondary staff positions were threatened. The principal 
even suggested once that if Frae School could not get idiat it wanted from 
Washington, governing board should consider ending the experiment. 

Eventually/new compromises were reached, a new budget settled for. 



a plan approved^ and even 30b descriptions -wiitten. The planning' s strong 
positive aspect was that it outlined a structured way for Free School to \ 
endure^ rather than remain vulnerable with irregular staffing and a 
soft- budget. Its equally strong negative aspect was a heavy toll on 
morale and daily work. Internal evaluation^ again^ noted "a direct 
effect on the time staff members spent with students." Even more 
marked was "the administration's isolation." All in all^ during so many 
people's pre -occupation with their future^ "the present program seemed 
just to be carried along through momentum." 

And when planning was done^ the item still at the top of' a burned- 
out board's agenda^ was personnel. All the vacant and re-defined posi- 
tions had to be filled. New committees were needed^ more screening and 
interviewing^ more decisions about people* Free School approached its 

•tliird year as it had approached its first and its second: struglgling to 
define the staff which would define -the program. Governance was 
personnel. As for capturing a collective and pragmatic vision of what 
Free School would be^ it seemed that the harder people ran^ the more 

• they stayed in the same place. . ^ 
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Marshall -University High School ' 

Opening day at Marshall-TT in 1971 came and wentn.idthput.; fan^ 
alternatives. Few of the facxilty, and fewer still of 'ihe'.'li^^^^^^^^ 
or their parents, were familiar idth the SEA project. WLiiilin the btlilding 
there was li.ttle concerted . effort , to play^.u^ the high school* s part^ in a 
project of comprehensive change. As suggested alreac^y, the strategy, for. 
extending, options to this half of Southeast's students was gradual^ not 
grand. 

What everyone did know about was the shift, effective this year, to 
a trimester calendar. The strong factuLty decision for this change had 
preceded SEA but the change itself fit well with an increased emphasis on 
choice and alternatives. Trimester scheduling weakened the traditional 
pattern of year-long graded courses. It set a framework, at least in 
senior high-, which ;velcomed proposals for dealing with new content in . 
short courses which coi^d stand on their own, or for treating old subject- 
matter in a partictjlar.'iicao^ distinctive style. 

Together with the cale^ndar change, at winter trimester, came the 
introduction of a studen-}^ self -registration, or open registration, system^ 
Instead of having teachers and: class hours assigned to them by computer, 
as had been ;^he case, students gaihed;-spme opportunity to choose 
the people -and times they preferredw.C Ijtie '"effect was to loosen some 
rigidities of the\^previous procedure. :>:r^fi-^'feKin the limits of course re- 
quirements, and the seven-hour day, self/^registration provided a sort of ^ 
open market. And it tended to reward those teachers whose classroom styles 
corresponded best with students* preferences. * 

By the school administration and dmong the , department chairpersons 

■ . , 13.9 V 
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both these early changes were conceived as long-range efforts. They -were \^ 

intended as a means to stimulate variety and new departures from within 

1 

the school itself. They did evidently release new energies quickly:. 26 
new courses were already offered, in the fall trimester^ and 3k more^in 
the winter. As they learned of SEA staff development funds^ teachers 
moved rapidly to take advantage of them in writing new curriculum^ and 
re-writing old^ to fit the trxmester pattern. " . 

Among the ideas v/hich began to emerge^ special emphasis^ status^ and 
SEA funding went light- away to those idiich took an interdisciplinary qt 
action-learning approach. Man: His Feelings and His World combined 
music, art, literature, and^communication. AWARE (A TfiBLldernes^ and Research 
Expeilence) linked. individual cognitive projects with affective growth in 
preparing and carrying out group camping trips. An Off-Campus Learning ^. 
■ Experience broadened the old work -study concept to give students credit- 
for completing learning contracts away from school, under non-faculty 
sponsors. • ^ 

Another route to variety, a chance to escape four ful-1 years of 
ordinary 6lasses, was through independent study and early graduation. The 
proportion of credits which could be earned by individual work under 
individual faculty supervision-wa;S'''i;ncreased, and teachers' time was set 
aside to provide that supervision. Administrative barriers to accelerated , 
progress were reduced, and students were encouraged to finish up 'ahead of 
time. As was expected, academically able students took advantage of these 
opportunities. ' Early graduations and the nmber of proposals submitted for 
independent study both increased sharply. 

Still a third type of early emphasis wai' on .direct attention to the 
•feelings arid conflicts of high school students growing up. Mid-way 
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through Year-l Marshall agreed to be theNsite for the SEA. funded (and 
separately administered) Deliberate Psychologt'cal Education project. DEE, 
linking a Un'v varsity Professors of Counseling with' counselors ■ and teachers 
at the school 5 ainod to develop elective courses that would explicitly ^" . 
focus on -^.dnlescents' personal development and psychological growth. Such ' 
courses did eventually appear, in profusion. ,But the immediate impact of 
DPE at l-Iars^iall was to undergird and: accelerate planning for an ambitious 
program kno;m as Guide Groups. .. ,. 

Ihe plan was to have every senipr^'high faculty member take responsi- 
bility for an iinstructured t\dce-weekly meeting of about a dozen students. 

- The purpose of these Guide Groups was to' support personal growth, positive 
attitudes toward learning, open commiinication, and "a more personal' re- 
lation 'between student, home, and school." They would help to replace 

^the institutional ^atmosphere of school with one more favorable to 
stildents* maturing and enjoyment. Their dominant content would be pro- 
cess.' Plainly teachers were being asked to practice some interpersonal 
and group-dynamics skills, apart from their subjectnuatter expertise. To. 
strengthen such skills, and the confidence to use them, in-service workshops 
took place late in year-1. Guide Groups became part of every students 
senior high program at the- beginning of year-2. 

Probably the training was not enough, and certainly many teachers 
had Oittle heart for the strange business of leading unstructured groups 
in a i^holly affective agenda. TfCth hard-to -specify objectives,. Guide' 
Groups did not van strong administration support.- Students were dubious 
"Eoo, as shown by unmistalceably low attendance. With notable exceptions 
Guide Group looked much like the homeTOom it replaced, and was easier for 
both students and teachers if it was treated like homeroom. It most . 
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frequently becaiae a time for announcements ^ information 'exchange^ chatting^ 
and waiting ; for the bell. By the end of yeai* it was easily agreed . 
that one meeting per week would suffice^ and that; sights should be lowered 
'to "educational and vocational planning^ not personal growth," 

As ambitious as Guide Groups was the dream of two or three ot.ier facility 
that Marshall -University liiLght become the place where e^veryone used TV to 
make,. learning more fun^ more humane^ more effective^ and more creative,'' 
From" some modest initial 'iLscussion about extending multi-me<fi.a. services 
in the building^ grew a proposal for a semi -professional production and 
editing studLo;, plus a five-channel closed circuit' link to h2 classroom- 
locations^ plus capability to transmit from anjr one location to any or all 
of the -others^ plus a plan for training teachers, and students haw to use. 
and maintain the equipment^ plus ways for other "SEA schools aiid -the College 
of Education to share its use, plus over 300 pages of possible ■ curricular 
applications, plus ample software to get well started, and plus much, 
much more, ^ - . ^ 

The proposers were able- to tap the know-how and sympathies' of ^ • 

■ . - / 

Washington's project of ficer for SEA, who happened also to be a specialist / 
in educational TV, " In the summer, before' year-2 Experimental Schools / ' 

granted ^90,000 fextra for equipment and materials. What with biddLng ^ 

and construction delays, installation was" riot complete until. almost a year 

\ ^ . ■ - / ^ • 

later — the end of year-2. For a yefe* after that the studio got. brisk 

and creative use by the original proposers and., their students ^ Relatively 

/ ' 

few other faculty were persuaded to exploit it.,' despite- the undoubted 

possibilities. By year-U the chief initiators who really understood 

I 

those possibilities were gone from Marshall-U (as the ^ friendly project 

■ . » ' " I* . 

effficer had long since beisn.gone from Washington), and the costs oX^ 

■ " 14-2 ^ , 



. staffing a^d maintaining the studio began to se^ very large o / ^ year-5 
tlie chief use of tho facility was for a small vocational program', locally ' 

funded,' drawing :stu dents from other high schools, as well from. Southeast. - 

■ V \ ■ ' . ' ^ .. . . -v 

Ihough the hardvrare is all in places, only a fraction of the original 
dream has ever come true . ^ 

lake senior high with its Guide broups, Marshall-University .junior 

'. ' ' ■ ' » • • ' . - ^ . . ■ 

c> ■ \ " . ' ... .... . _ 

..■ high also had a program in ^rfiich counselors were central and which aimed 

at a -more- personalized, affectively aware relationship -bet-ween teachers 
"and their students. It wa_s;^a-.pre-SEA E.tle III project, and its format 

was very different from Guide" Groups . " Sev^th-and StH-^rade core-subject 
'teachers met daily xdth a counselor to pool their perceptions of students' * 

satisfaction idth school,' behavior with each other^ and academic, progress s. 

The counselors^ spent time in the classrooms, meeting students informa3-ly . / 
■ more often than formally. This project continued through the first two 

SEA yearsc ^ Its meotiTigs and communication' with parents gradually became . 

the 'foirum where^Marsh^l-U's own planning for junior high -alternatives \ 

began, • : ■ 

Such planning -did not^^come to much in the first year. , Its .one clear- 

■■ • ■ / ^ - . ■■ \ 1. . ' •• • - _ ^ - ^ ■ ) 

cut product Was the design" aiid'Tunaihg 't^^ a"paz^ial-da^ program 

.... /•*."■ ^ ' i'- . / ' ^ 

for students with "special difficulties" — i.e. low achievement combined. 

vjith behavior problems. Two teachers with a special concern. for such 

students proposed an Adjusted Learning Environment. . The emphasis .would 

be. on reading and math, with individualized support to both._child and 

family, and some use of behavior modi£lcatiorL techniques . ' Other members 

of the .classroom teams, needless to say, welcomed the ALE pr5posal, ,It 

was carefully prepared,* began smoothly in the fall of ,year-2, and ' 

.J .- ■ ,~ ' ■ ^- ' ! ' 

continues on local funding at the end of year-5o^^ ' ' ' 
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For- thinking about the rest of Junior high^ an- informal -group of • :. . 

. parents met off and on into the spring. of '-72/idth the' assistant principal 
(administrator for junior high) ^ •couns.elqr^ and* some of. the teachers . 

■■ They were concerned about-the |'clLmate" for .7th-and 8th-gradeTs, and . ^ 
-wondered about planning^ for the future. There was diss atis faction on. all • 

-Tsides,. that students had to move back and forth (throx:^h DLnkjrbown) for" - 
some classes at the main building and some-in' thei^r home base on the 
University- campus. Theresas parental apprehension, for young children in 
an environment of older teen-agers • There .were- demands, that , these ' 



. "transition" grades should benefit from SEA money as miich ^as the senior 
-high. ' There were questions idiether the junior fiigh must accomodate .its 
•program to 'th'e alternatives now taking shape "in three SEA elementaiy 
school;s. Everyone felt that somehow, alternatives should become part of 
■ jimior high- ILfe. Several* teachers began^ to develop their Ideas for 
- mini -courses and environmental .projects. , The idea of expanding the ^. 
teacher-and-cdunselor teams to include. non-core teachers was looked into, 
but found too complicated. At this pointy it seems, neither parents, nor 
administrators, nor teachers were reacJy to take leadership in saying what 
junior- high alternatives should look like. "TlSTiHe" absence of a plan. ; 
and people to lobby for- it, things stayed the same. Attendance in .the 
discussions dvandled, and the meetings with parents came to an endo . 
In ^he fall of year-2, however, 7th-8th grades opened vdth $Q 
^- more students than'staff had expected — I7O instead of 120. Most of 
the. increase was from outside Southeast, perhaps attracted by , the notion 
that SEA had extra money, and would surely be improvement over run-of- 
the-mill junior highs elsevdiere. One response t'o'thei crowded and hectic situatio 
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was to revive earlier proposals for a 7th -8 tly. grade En^Tironiiiental Quarter;, ■ 
. and let -stud^ents who' wanted it/ .choose a vqrj/ loosely structured^' core 
i)rograia in an "open" classroom. .About ?S students made that choice right 
av/ay^ going with the one teacher who was availalile (on SEA funds) "to 
m£&iage the new option.- I^y xilnter tiirnentor it had' been acronymea as . ^ 
IDM (Inter^--nlsciI)lLndr:y^^^v'lromental support' from 

■ the federal budp 3 1 for'' a second teachoo?^ .and expanded to 50- students. 
IPEA continued to the. end of iSie yeay^ vanning a mixed and dubious accept- 
ance^ at best. It -had bedn hastily /throx^n together, a;fter^all, with Uttle - 
' 01^- no time for planirLng ciirriculuiTi/or for preparation of space and • 
materials. Tlie teachers- directly involved x^ere uncertain what they ^ 
themselves x-jantod as open oducaVion^ and too harried, from the start to build ' 
stipng x-jork^ng relationships.^ x^nith 'each other. The relatiori of IDEA- to' 
the rest of the juni 6t high program was even more problematic. Did IDEA 
offer alternative content' ("environmental"), or alternative process 
' ("open".)? Was it 'to cp.ntinu'e x-ath the same 'teachers, or was it' a one- . ■" 
year expedient? Dud Marshall r^I' s administrators really back it, or was 
it a somewhat grudging concession to SEA^s need for novelty? Was it 
■just for students . already "mature enough to take the respionsibiHty, "^ as 
internal- evaluation implied, or was it 'a program to fostet---that / ^ 
maturity? In the vanter of 1972-73 when immense energies were demanded . 
in planning for the next thre^ years, thqre was still no,, consensus on \ 
these questions^ ^fldr' was tEere much <api^ for achieving consensus, 

even among faculty. - Not until mid-spring, vath the appointment of a 
Ounlor, high program plaimer,. did it tegi^n to come clear" xrjhere the IDEA 
ir'oa x^bx£Ld load in SEA ye.ar-3- ' - . ' ' ' ' 

. /Though it is covered more broadly , elsewhere,^ mention belongs here also _ 
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•.of the first. ye.ars' evening education program at the- high school/ ' Tljis 
was a pfe-^lA activity of evening classes for adults. -IfiLth.the coining of 
an SEA Gommunity Education co-ordinator^ BQcky Lattimore> the Marshall ~U 
program grew rapidly. By the end of year~2 there were close to 100 
different' classes offered^ on three evenings each vreek^ biihging over 900 
people into the school building. The connection with alternative schools 
is ^that abouf 30. of these were' high, school' students^, earning some of 
their; 'graduation credits in ^evening classes traditionally thought of as 
serving "adult leisure -time interests. One of the most popular was. a DPE 
course^ Psychology of Counseling', taught by a young social studies 
instructor. . ' ' - 

In these carefully negotiated crossovers .between the '"defined school 
day" ' and. the ^Qdghted school'^ — .noiTnally- two veiy separate parts of . 
urban educational bureaucracy ; — there was just a hint that one alternative 
for high school V^i^'th' might be to do some of their learning with grown-ups ^ 
at night, helped by teachers 'from the'-*comraunity "tAio held no certificates ... 
beyond their own enthusiasm and knowledge. There ;.were fiirther hints in 
Becky Lattimore' s recruiting of a lay* Coinmunity School Committee to'^advlse 
oh the character of the Marshall-U program^ and in her questionnaire 
to discover vAiat evening classes 'might even be wanted by jujnior high 
students o • ' ' ' • 

What all this activity amounted to depended veiy* i;cavily on tAio 'was 
looking at it. But from viiatever point of view, it seems clear enough that 
the projects all^ together did not add up to a progra^n of major change, 
yet. For senior high studants there were important new procedures and' new ' 
choices, 'some of them quite novel. But there is no report, of students , ^ 
feeling that now they belonged to a new kind of school. ' For 7th-^th graders 



not 'much was- different at all. For faculty there were good opportunities 
to. design new offerings^ perhaps together xdth a compatible colleague^ 
and veiy. likely get them funded. There were also ways' any ^lert depart- 
ment could acquire its wish -list of lat^-model equijxrient or materials o 
But in^- June '73 the school was still essentially , the same ''entity rii^ in 
June '71 — students choocing courses from teachers o'5?g^xiized in depart- 
ments^ co-ordinated in time, and space by a principal and assistant^. 
For parents the school must have, seemed someviiat more complex than before 
perhaps, a bit, more lively in curriculum and a bit less turbulent socially^ 
but not' a lot better or worse. The features-yo.u-liked 'oF'd^ 
your child i-ias in '9th-grade were still the' features 'to like or dLslike 
as she entered llth, .'. ■ ... 

From where Bill Phillips sat, in the principal's office, thirs 
pattern of parts without a -whole was quite acc^-'i' .<:^i-lf~ :^ It wa:'s evidence 
that enterprise and energy were being- released "from within the school it- 
se'lf The variety of projects, moreover — from independent study for a 
single student on Black poetiy, to writing a "deliberately psychological.!!., 
childcare curriculum in home economicc" — showed that Marshall^U' s;' entire 
heterogeneous spectrum of .students and faculty could see benefits for • 
themselves in the atmosphere of change. No one need feel left out. 
Equally important, no one was compelled to join in. For those who chose 
to try some innovation, thfere was encouragement, but little special 
gloiy. For those who chose to stick with idiat^they knew, or^ven to 
scoft at SEA as one more passing federal fad, there was continued accept-^ 
ance, and no threat of being labelled old fo'geys". As Phillips came to 
see it, this was the light route to a high school comprehending all styles 
of teaching and learning .as - equal alternatives to each other. "It made 



absolutely no sense at Marshall, to try to develop a single program and" 
make everybody be Rart of it. You had to cdevelop> a school of alternatives 
in which everybody could be happy* That made a "lot of sense o^'.. 

' Not everybody was. happy^ .howeyer^ and to many observers Phillips* 
loxiT'^f'T'-'.-Gure approach did not;-make sense enough. The SEA expe'riment^ 
after all^ was a nationally^ visible tost of comprehensive change. ^ "■ 
ELnsx^anger/s initial invitation for proposals had .cast cautionary 
aspersions on "piecemeal" efforts which had no urdfying principle ^ and 
would, ultimately, leave their sponsoring institutions unaltered. :Was not 
Marshall -ll's eclectic pot pourri of projects running just this risk? Was 
extra federal money ^ .doled out here and there over a few years' time^ 
enough to make tnie alternatives take root in secondary'. education? 

The pressure of . SEA activists and the Experimental Schools ambience 
was to say No to demand from Marshall -U some conceptualization "and 
strategic design far more crisply identifiable than lA^iat w^s actually, 
emerging \One department chairman^ forexample^ came' forth with an 
extensive and carefully thought proposal for radically r^-conceiving- the 
entire curriculum and faculty organization. He complained that he . ■ " 
could not get administration support for a serious hearing. Parents of 
older elementary students^ ' especial ly^in the Open School^ began to ask 
hpw the high school was preparing to receive their children.^ One 
Marshall -U ^and Karcy parent expressed her opinion^ and no doubt ' strengthened 
other people's fears^ th^t up-coming Open students' could only "be frustrat- 
ed by *the fragmented approach and, rather stagnant^ sexLst courses*! in 
j-unior high. At about the s amis time internal e valuators for the 7th -8th 
program were observing^ amohg teachers and the mote vocal, parents^ a 
feeling that . "experimentation is only given Hp-service^" and that the , ' 

■ ' . ' . ' ■ Us 



Marshall -U administration was. even "somewhat manipulative in its, effort/^ 
.to maintain the status quoj ' ' 

strong comments like .these reflecteff'a'^'widespread notion^ in 'Southeast 
that the high school' was' not in step with the rest of SEA, A common 
question^ both inside Marshall -U and 'out^ was whether the whole school 
was part o£ an alternatives experiment^ „or 'oiily those people connected 
;d-th the" list of specially added proJeC;ts, "I think "we may have failed 
to specify our expectations in this regard^" lajnented the Experimental 
Schools project officer after an early visit, " He was right^ but the 
lament itsaLf showed that Washing-fcon wanted a more encompassing approach. 
The same expectations-was underlined by Jim Kent's pointed inclusion- of . 
"all, personnel If!' and "the entire school progi:am" under the SEA umbrella 
Whatever, form or forms the movement at Marshall -U might take'j^ the 
context of change was to,- be systemic^ the school as a whole. In some 
important sensei a totally traditional gyia class^' shpuld Tbe.as much a / 
part of the, total experiment as a trimester in the woods. The parts 
must add together as a whole^ and the idiole must equal more than its 
parts,' 

For Bill Rdllipa^ this sort of pressure felt like a demand to make 

^ ■ \ '1 
the school over in some new ideological image. He resisted it^ strongly. 

He had no such image pre -formed in his own mirid^ and saw none proposed 
that persuaded him or — more important — united;the faculty. Two- 
forays for ideas outside ffi.nneapolis had not been encouraging. One was 
to a conference sponsored by- the Center for New Schools^ in Chicago,; 
There he found other project directors with soft-money grants (arid "at 
least half shailng some- common tie with Harvard and K.nswanger, ")^ but . 
none with plans for making innovation endure on local budgets'. The 



.second was "to look at Berkeley' s Experimental Schools Program, since 
people kept telling him^ /'They^ re ; doing such great thingsj lAiy don' t" you?" 
But what he saw was mostly "ill -conceived' alternatives that wouldn't 
last5 no strategies,, no implementation plans," Both trips left PhilU'ps 

■■feeling confii^ried and comfortable in his early^^'sponse to SEA, The way- 
to go with alternatives -at Marshall -U was ~ slowly. Even though people., 
might- be asTfcing, "When ^idll Marshall join SEA?" and even sensing some 
body of opinion that "they have a\hard-hat for a principal, "Tiis;-judgemerit 
remained as it was. This high -school wouvLd* benefit most' from "administr^r 
tlon, hot leadership," ^ ,\ \ 

But administration of what? If there were no- vf^ble models to -adopt : 
or adapt, and if a collection of teachers' projects (themselves pretty,^ r 
softly funded) still did no-fe^synergize as comprehensive change, where ■ ' 
was^the linifying princijfle for Marshall -U? One. ^avenue to more broad- 
based commitment and co-ordination for a school of alternatives might be 
inviting more of Marshall-U' s- clientele into Marshall -U' s . governance • 
Parents, especially, if they had a hand in shaping policy,:. might bring 
hev; resources of people and time 'to enrich the program, mi.ght strengthen . 
support for new-ideas^, and above all might gene rate, at better esprit de 
cbrps in the school ' as a ^ole, -.v • 

- The argument 'for greater community involvement was highly attractive 
to at least those faculty and' parents ^o haid clear priorities of thexr 
own for re-maiing the school. It was also much advocated by Jim Kent. 
He was fra^nkly worried that .the high school wasL^not 'tooling up fast 
enouglf to maintain momentum vAien fundis'^fell b£6k-to normal or facultjj^ 

'were but by proj.pcted decreases in enroD.line^nt. "'^He feared in'evi table" re- 
trenchment if the^schopl did not have .the organized strong support of 



involved families. And he heard a lot from ele*^ontaiy parents^ excited 

" about"their K-6 alternative's 7 ^^"t unconTdnced that " aJ^ 
prepare dy/? -12, - - * - • 

Kent also had a managerial ""reason for wanting a new patterti of 
governance at Marshall -U. We have rdroady seen that the joint policy- 
board for Marshall-U could neither become a K~12 governance group^ nor 
continue as a 'board of directors for thn high school alone. As early as 
February^ 1972^ the 'policy board had recommended that it be replaced at . 
the high school by .some new 'T^ro ad-based" governance structure. For K-12 
■ overview Kent had set about developing a community advisory group from 
Southeast as a vAiole ~ the Southeast Council, It was chiefly chosen by 
the parents/staf f community groups of the five separate schools. let. there 
was no such strong group at Marshall -U. mtb that one school comprising 
fully half the SEA students -and families^ it was urgent^ -from at least the ^ 
start of Year-2, that one be developed, , ... • ' r 

Making it happen^ however^ was another matter. Marshall-U's most 
iniluential governance -group was ^ the coiincil of department chairpersons 
' (now including leaders of such SEA-fimded projects as AWARE). Together 
idth the principal they dealt with nuts-and-bolts policy {questions like 
allocation of teacher* positions - within the school^ distribution of non- 
salary budget^ and approval; of cunriculum changes. A much larger faculty 
-council chiefly worked on more topical questions, such as human relations 
programs. After a peak of student activism in 15?69 an*d '70^ the student 
senate now attracted less and less interest. . It neither took~nof strongly 
asked any major role in school poHicy. The only vehicle for parent 
invDlvament was quite traditional PTSA, whose meetings were sparsely 
attended and rarely a fonun for debate ~ much less for decision ~ on. 
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ovjerall school policy. 

Ho one claimed that thj^_was ..the .best pos sible, airai igeme nts 
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for community involvement in decision maldLfig. But"^ even more 'than in 
educational programs^ ELll Phillips was loathe to embark on rapid or'-- 
\msettling changes, r^To develop a new advLsoiy group in governance would 
be unsettling^ he ffelt ^ if it shunted aside the traditional PTSA^ if it 
threatened the authority and expertise of the chairpersons' council^ if 

it failed to balance all elements of the diverse parents^ and if it was 

\ 

not clearly confined to advising rather than governing. So many cautions 
and conditions seemed to justify long delay. They also seemed^ for people 
who wanted immediate^ strong^ visible community parti cipation^' like plain 
resistance to the whole idea'. Not until late winter of Year -2 did. Phillips-- 
convene an ad hoc" committee to begin work on a nsw governance structure. 
As school let out in June ^ they presented their plan. 

Wiat was proposed was a carefully limited principal's advisory 
■ council whose 18 members wuld be based on existing official groups in 
or concerned with the school. At Rdlllps particular insistence there 
was a built-in guarantee that non -Southeast black parents and parents of 
handicapped students would have seats. So would representatives chosen 
by the PTSA^ both faculty groups^ the student senate^ and non-certificated-- ^ 
employees. Of these, several defined* constituencies only the PTSA would 
choose as many as four .representatives ^ The' principal himself would also 
appoinl/ foujT* Throughout the proposal, moreoveis was language intended 
to insure that the advisory council "shall not abridge^ infringe upon_, or 
modify" the principal's responsibilities. Only "at his discretion" 
might the Council talce part in interviewing for vacant faculty positions^ 
and the principal "shall be present" at all Council meetings. 

^fith such careful balancing of interests and protecting of administra- 
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tiVB perogatives it was not likely that this proposal: would please those 
who were agitating for. new input into policy and planning. It did not, 
Jim Kent pushed hard for ^something more powerful^ or at least -more inviting 
to new people* with new agendas. Since each" school' s goyernaiice pjan. was 
arguably part of SEA's comprehensive experiment^ he had some authority 
to apprpve or disapprove its implementation. Since , the increasingly 
influential southeast'- council was his advisor on SEA policy^ and had . ^ 
reviewed all the mother schools' governance plans^ he could invite them 
into the discussiori. He. did both^ sitting on-the Marshall -U proiK)§al ^ 
over the summer^ -and then referring it to southeast council in the fall 
of Year-3. Now it was Bill Hiil-lips^ turn., to complain about "manipulative 
power. J' From his poi-nt of view Kent and a small group of critics ^ mostly 

0 ■ o • • ■ 

' from outside. Marshall -U, were trjing to ^orce on, th^ school a model of 
legislative power which vrould only destabilize things all- over again^ and 
in any event was not-being asked for by the school itself . Phillips, was 
consistent throughout: "I dug in my heels." It all added up to continuing 
delay^ and only minor revision of the plan proposed. Not until January 

' of 197h — almost two years after the policy board had decided it must go 
out of business — was a principal's advisory council for the high- 
school actually constituted and scheduled to .meet ; 

At ,the end of Year-2^ clearly^ Marshall -U sat somewhat uneasily in 

the comprehensive experiment of irtiich it was the largest comjxinent. The 

. >. ' 

diffeiing views of key actors as to how much change was expected^ and 
what rate of change was desirable^ engendered! strong dLsagreem^t^ some- 
times accompanied by strong feelings. In a word^ Jim Kent thought, much 
more was possible and needed^ much more rapidly^ than Bill Phillips did. 
The two men reflected — did not create — a similar difference of stance 



among teachers and parents . There was not enough agreement or power 

on either side to resolve that difference early in the project. 
Directions of real movement for Marshall -U x^ould only begih to come dear 
in Year-3 and beyond. . - . . 




CHAPTER VI . . 

•IN, THE SCHOOLS BUT NOf 'OF THEM t.. 
SEA K-12 SERlOiCES 

Sou-tiieast idtematives was not schools alone, but additionally a 

■ ?• 

small host of project -wide enterprises which impinged on the school's. 

These were = the SEA K-12 Sendees, co-ordinated and at least partially 

' . 'i ■ ■ ■ ■ 

funded through the project director's, office. Some of them operated as 

semi -autonomous components of the. organization, much like the schools. . 

1 ■■ ■ • 

As a group, they played three vital roles. 

lirst, they all existed to be directly useful, and thus directly 
influential, in the Internal workings of the alternatives themselves. 
They were to help-each school do a better job- of what it wanted to do. 
They were, precisely, services. 

By being project-wide, mcrepver,' nisither emanating from nor di,rected 
.-toward any single school, they had a. further* function. They provided 
several sorbs of professionals who had to be owned by all the alternatives, 
in 'common. For that to be possible, their activities and agenda had to 
span the sj^sctrum, from Contemporary through Free and from K through 12 » 
Inherently, therefore, the K-12 services could be integratoris in th^- 
project as a whole. They, dealt with concerns about which people- with 
single-school priorities and people Idth project-wide priorities would 
sometimes have to make common cause — and on which people from different 
schools might have reason to work together, , 

■ 15^ ~ : " : 
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Third, the director and central services cluster of SEA were not 
simply a passive^ resoiirce, waiting to be called, on by the schools; They- ■ 
were instigators and promoters of what they had to offer in their own 

— — ^ ■ ^ > i ~^ '~ 

right. WLth liuilt-in interest in making their oWn "organizational specialties 
characteristic of the whole, they becam^ program centers themselves, as 
well as integrators of other centers. As such they generated ideas, 
information^ and influence of their own,' contributing importantly' to the 
step^d-up activity level throughput Southeast. The K-12 services, in 
short, were part of the c3:d.tical' start-up mass for self-sustaining 
comprehensive cnauge. . 

Fabllc Information ^ '. ' . " 
Because it rested on people making 'choices, v Southeast Alternatives 

required from the start that ill own 'pubila„ know. what thfii r options-were-. 

Because it was a federal project, with large. inve;§tments of interest and v 

self-interest from' Wajshington, it required that people from far afield 

• . . ' ' ', . ■ 

mow of it an d, think rwell of it. Becau^je it was a seed-bed for system-wide 

change, it was required that all Minneapolis became knowledgeable about 

^hat the change invcived. There were thus three broad publics to be served 

ri.th information, all" in a competent public re'lations way: ., the public : 

Lnternal bo Southeast itself j the ovei^lapping public of the Minneapolis 

system} and the ii:definite public externa], ..to ' bdth;^ ' ^ ' 

Internal infoririation had an easily' stated prime purpose, "to help 

Darents make- vase choides'^' — ^ and to make them happy. Tending to that 

Durpose began' veiy early, with the hiring of parents for community liaison. 

:n year t«70, public information activities were greatly expanded under the 

.eadership of Sally French, the newly appointed public information specialist, 

rho was herself a Southeast parent and resident. 
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\r. * In" visibility and volume' the main means of broadcasting what people.; 
needed to- know in Southeast was an SEA newspapef. Prom^the fall of Year-l 

- it- werit-M--monthly>-~by -mailx to-a-ll-schdol--^aM^^ 
the staff . Ill 8-12^.pages it combined the practical aiid the promotional, . 
There we3*e full bus schedules, details of transfer procedures, and 
general program descriptions of the different schools. In -each issue French 
was careful to include feature material from each school, and .often, 
from SEA's nop-schbc^l components. The stories an'd phot'os on particular 
^programs or people were balanced by equal space for general matters that 
touched everyone — the results "of evaluation surveys among ^parents/for 
instance, and the question of mer^ng SEA with a:,largeir administra-fcive ■ ., 
area. B^> regularly sending every home both, school-based and project-wide 
articles together, the newspaper medium itself was arf up-beat message ,^ - ' 
of SEA \inity in SEA variety.' ; V 

In addition;'to the paper were numerous "other ways of spreading infor- 
mation, like the paper, most were developed first with a Southeast 
audience in mind;, but also seized much more widely for orienting visitors, \^ 
sharing with the press, sending along to^ education conferences, and mailing ^ 
to distant inquirers . An SEA sli de -t ape show i.pro vide d visual introduction 
to the alternatives, as well as verbal-. Each elismentary school and- the 
Free School produced its; own- professionally coached brochure. For Years-2 
and Ax there were comprehensive text-and-photo booklets , displaying SEA 

•as a whole. There was a cheerful anthology of children's writing and art- . 
woric. For Year-5 there was a 120-page collection of essays by SEA 
participants, from teachers to the superintendent. It. was a sort, of 
Festschrift, from SEA tjp SEA. 

All these "items (some 70^000 pieces in all) went routinely to school 



Doard members y all Minneapolis . school buildings^ and sometimes to all 
bhe teachers in the systeiii. -Besides that^ if 'a PTA or group of teachers' 

anywhere,. jji-±he-Twin._Ci*ties:.ar 

nation director woijild find someone to tell them. ' .Vlth hea"vy reliance on 
parents from each building^ there developed, in effect^ an SM speakers. 

The most i direct and obvious way for people to .see alternatives in^ 
iction was just that — to visit the schools. By the end of Year -5 fully 
^^000 people had done^that^ by formal arrsmgement. Scheduling and 
50-ordinating the Wednesday visitor program .quickly ..be cawe. a ma j facet 
)f public. infonnatlon. ' It^ too,.- required a person in each-building' to . 
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'^^^ ■1S:sitox'* \^^ were 'popiilar, and but in terms 'of system- 

lide impact' they were haphazardv~There7-weTe"iLol7S~o 

>own^ but not enough who could practically ask about off ering alternatives 
.n Minneapolis itself. Often, "moreover, the quick walk-through tours 
.eft visitors without sufficient chance to reflect on^-why buch unaccustomed 
Lctivities as they saw were actually considered desirable.. It wa:s easy 
►o be attracted or repelled by the trees, but miss the forest. Even, 
-hough the schools were willing tp be looked at, not enough was being 
leen -r-' especially by the most criticaJ.ly important audience, M|.nneapolis 
ichool people.. • • 

Por the fall of Year-ii, therefore^ Jim Kent and Sally French designed 
more strategic spproach. On a large sceile, people in the local system 
h(3uld have opportunity for concentrated, systematic exposure to the 
ouWeast experiment. Temporarily, the. usual outsider visits were 
uspended. Instead, for a week at a time, SEA was host "to just one of 
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Minneapolis.' three, large administrative sub^areas . .From each, about 100, ; 
people who were likely to be involved in developing alternativie's in theij- 
areav-pame to spend-fo:ur-fuil-days-observi-rig and-questi-^ning-SEA^-They-^ - 
i(ere teachers (with substitutes provided)^ parents., arid administrators. •. 
In addition to half a day in each alternative school, with time to talk- 
with . their own counterparts, and students,, they had .substantial meetings 
with^ T.^'acher Center staff ,• the internal. emLuation... team, project-wide lay. 
leadership, and the- 'pea director." ' As riefirly as- possible, it was a total- 
immersion experience;" ■ . , . ■ ■,. 

• Together, with their packets of ' pi^eiJared material, these system-wide 
visitors took home their own^aisstssments and a realistic feel for what 



is^entaii7d ¥y~mikii^^ public ectication. . 
■ ■ That was, the point of the whole massive effort — that the' "relatively . 
secluded"^^^ should 'be considered througho.ut.-the.-..syB.tem-..f or. .ita^^ - 

■ bearing on K-12 teaching and learning in all the system's parts.- 

staff Development, and the Teacher Center . 

■ ' Staff development in SEA began with simple . recognition that" an alj'er- 
natives. program has special training needs, and with the naming of Fredrick 

' Hayen.as staff development" director, to pay 'attention to 'them. From that 
beginning it mushroomed -into a compl'ex organization pursuing its own pur- 
poses hot only within "SEA, but alongside" it" and far beir-ond. The rather 
breath-taking growth stages are fairly easily listed. Keeping them within 
the perspective of this report- will be more difficult. 

■ First, for a year, there was' only ad hoc organization; the schools 

• did what seemed important or feasible j Fred Hayen worked with principals 
and teachers who wanted help -identifying their needs. 
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Second, at* the start of .Year-2> an SEA, Teacher Center emerged. > It 
had a teacher-controlled board, to allocate staff development fxihds and 



tise the- director^ as its staff . 

Third, staff development replaced governance and operation of South- 
east schools as the ground where scjhool system and. College of Education 
interests most naturally met. At the end of Year -2/ MLimeapolis Public 
Schools andT'the^ University of Minnesota contractually created ^and fundied 
the MPS/UM Teacher Center, with a new and. ntore potent board. This new 
board hired SEAts director of '.ptaff .developmfent for its own. . 

fourth, the original teacher-controlled SEA board became the SEA in-;; 
seTvLce_cojm± own in- 

service coordinator as staff, and continued-in-cha r ge-o f all, f ederal funds . 
.for SEA staff development. " " ..^ 

Ilfth, from .Tear -3. on, the MPS/UM Teacher Center developed remarkable 
expansionist momentum. It became the imbreila organization fdr^ diverse 
array of pre-service, in-service, and community training activities. In 
behalf of the alternatives idea, Hayen and anow numerous staff sought 
system-wide for ways to export the skills and experience,^ being gained in 
Southeast^ By Year MPS/UM was' proposing to manage a nation-wide dis- 
semination network among big-city "school districts./ 

^ . So much for bare outline^. In an ..open-ended project devoted to cpm-; 
prehensive change one shouid not be surprised if vt here are some surprises. 
Here we have a service uiiit of the alternatives program which by the end 
of the tidal period is in many ways more extensive than the experiment 
itself. There will be (and are) very varied opinions of the program stra- 
tegies and organizational entrepreneur ship which make 'up this story. Some 
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will tinderstand an imaginative and far seeing,., ef tort to insure SEA^s.long-- 
range change impact .on both the school system and .the professional pre- . ^' 
paration of future teachers. Others vri.11^ judge that SEA conceded tod much 
too soon to the self -interest of an entrenched^ prof essoriate, .at the ex- 
pense of careful staff development in iSEA proper* Some will see Hayen's .. 
oi^ganizational style as catalytic and creative, relaxing bureacratic 
constraints and enabling pebple'' to combine their energies in new ways. 
Others wi,ll dismiss it as sophisticated empire -bvdlding, a bubble bound 
io burst • -T ' 

To' give texture to the story, the bare outline deserves some addl- 
tional detail. Most important for our purposes are the beginning' and" the ' 
middle. . , ' . 

There was no hint of a Teacher Center in the SEA proposal. Nor .was.- 
there any defined- staff development strategy for the project as a, whole. 
There was a double-cadre- (elementary and secondaiy) of specialist resource 
teachers. There was allowance for released time from" classrooms during 
the school year. There was the title of staff development director. ^When 
Fred Hayen took up that post, after 'the first sximmer activities, he brought 
no package of staff development techniques 'or content ready for delivery 
in alternative schools. He" did not believe there was such a package. He 
had not yet thought of a Teacher Center, « either ^ 

What led him to think of it was- the nature of . staff development needs 
-and wants during Year-l.. They might clearly cluster around new curriculum 
materials, as in the Continuous Progress and Contemporary Schools. Or they 
might grow fram a plunge into organizational and governance changes, as 
at the Open School. Or they might be a function of constant tension be- 
tween individual and institutional claims,, as in Free. School • Or they 
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might -be' scatterbd through the genei^ly Vkeptical context of "Maj? 
University. ; Whatever the specifics, Hayen believed' f rem the start that 
^jbhey must be i'dantified from" within each organization before any. outside 
help could be useful. He therefore chiefly worked by inviting people 
to talk, about their own perceived problems^ and about what they thought 
night help, to solve them. ■ It was an Infoimal, voluntary, short-range . 
approach. 

If people were wiilfng jbo meet — as the three elementary principals 
were — Hayen met with, them. If they could clarify, a quesi^-on or problem- - 
solving idea:.-- finding a particular kind of consultant, for example, or 
attending a particular conference - he provided money 'or j)eople to follow 
it. up. If they wanted to wait-and-see about SEA in general^ or keep. to. 
themselves — as at Marshall-U and the ^tee School'.::--, that was all right 
too. The stance was to reaffiiro constantly that what SEA- staff were 
doing was important ; ?^.id that they were * p:x)bably more expert about its 
difficulties than ai^j^^one else. , '/ 

Quickly^ the director of staff development* found 'himself ^in a broker' s 
rol^. He had- the* budget^ iand sometimes the concrete suggestions, on how 
to use it.' He was coordinating the elementary- resoxirce teacher cadre and 
tallcLng frequently with the copminity liaison parents..? He was informally 
in ::touch with, people at the University or elsewhere who might, be useful.. . 
on this or. that occasion. Pratt -Motley staff ^ for instance^ spent one 
weekend with the leadership trainer from a Lutheran seminary. Putting 
people in touch with what they themselves wanted Hght' away was more im- ^ 
portant than over-arching design or a syllabus of workshops. 

The most particularly productive brokerage^ however^ seemed to be 
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"among SEA people themselves. Many elementaiy teachers wanted to' visit 
each^ other's altei^native schools. Staff 'development money made that 
'possible^ and allowed also for-the teachers released on a given day to 
have lunch together as a group with Hayen. . From^these oonnections came 
further exchanges of techniques and skills as when one Contemporary 
teacher spent a day in a Marcy "classraom showing the Open teacher who in- 
vited her how to teach math with an abacus'. All the staff development ' 
1. ■ ■' ■ ■ ■. . . ■ , • 

director did^was approve the idea and pay for the substitute. It struck 
him strongly that^ "If this is really the process, .then this is where the 
decisions should be made : by the teachers*", « , 

A means for institutionalizing, and expanding this example, of the 
abacus seemed r^ady at hand. Professional and popular jouCTals were 
reportiiig on Bri.tisli exijeritiucr/i-th local resource centers initiated , 
and^controlled' by teachers ' a^^ exchange and develop 

new tricks of their trade. What happened through such a center was up to. 
the teachers — not to educatipn professors^ administrators , or text-book 
publishers. Helping them make it happen — .inqt telling them what it should 
be',-- "was the teachers' own hired hand, a warden of the center. Hayen and 
Kent talked it over. They both warmed to the notion oi*^ adapting the- 
British idea to the SEA setting. At mid-winter Hayen distributed a brief 
concept paper. Others lj.ke the idea, too." It was consistent with the 
stated commitment to decentralized governance. It was a way for people 
from all the . alternatives to work strategically together. Within the 
framework of teacher control there was room for representation of adminis- 
trators, parents, and even students. Why not try.it? 

. To the surprise of SEA, Washington raised objections. At first there 
was merely,. a delay of final approval, pending clarification of the plan. 
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Then, two weeks before schools re-opened,' the plan was rejected. , This 
time the grounds, were directly ^Uhs'tantive> an^ expressed with interven- 
tionist Vigor by Experimental Schools' new project offlcei^ for Minneapolis, 
C^ynthia Parsons. There was not siiffLcient guarantee^' she felt, "that 
^teachers would really have control over budget." Eron if that were taken ■ 
care of, tfiere was. little promise-. that a "center* as such" would be created. 
British example, "along Leicestershire lines," called for a'welcominjg 
walk -in place where teachers gather to swap ideasV develop their owii- 

■ ■ ■ , .,, ; ■ /■ ■ . , ' " ■ 

materials, and strengthen their ciiffering styles. The' SEA model seemed 
more like a board room for Tooting on budgets. Why? . . 

For^he theoretical qui^stipn, Hayen had'-a theoretical, answer. It 
^as essentially that the sociology of MeriLcari e^ducation 'systems did not 
allow for simply imitating British precedent. In an environment .of 

Administrative lines and /controls > the first .necessity for change was — 

"an dirganizati on which o'an live within a rigid system, and through its 
own st:^cture protect tj:ae freedom of'- its constituency." That was the ^ , 
Teacher Center board, in charge of dollar resourc'es and reassuringly 
visible on an' organization chart • The Tealcher Center center would follow, 
-but in kinneapolis context it could not precede. In reality, after, all-,-';^: 
decentralized staff /developnent was beginning with administrators' ideas 
and administra tors'/ budgets. SEA was not Leicestershire. 

Cynthia Parson^' remained unconvinced, but besides the theory -of the - 
matter,' she had tb deal- with the-^ politics. Meeting some of her objections 
and getting Tea jlier Center, approved became an important teething exercise 
for SEA's fledgling commmrity governance; group, ,^the Southeast ' Coun6il. 
For this new body of parents, teachers, and community figures it was the * 
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first big issue. As. school started in Year-2 they worked vdth Hayen to 
enlist more teacher involvement and teacher support in his plan. They 
played a critical role in re -writing' and legitimizing. At the end' of 
September the Council, not just administrators, met with the project 
officer They persuaded her to reconsider, , 

In early October 1972, finally, the staff development budget was 
given to an SEA Teacher Center board. Its majority was seven faculty 
from the five schools, witL one principal, three parents, and two secondaiy 
students. From then on, this board was to ma.ce the decisions about staff 
development priorities, programs, and funding. Fred Hayen would see that 
those decisions were carried out. The director would be the directed. 

The directed director, however, had much to fiLl his days besides 
direct staff work for the, new board. Alreac^ by the end of December, he 
reported, "the time required to- follow up on staff development pro- 
grams is not ^available." His time was going instead to "planning and 
making contacts required. for future roles of the Center." 

What that reflects is that simultaneous with the birth of the board 
other people were beginning a serious search for some new linkage between 
MLnneapolis Public Schools and the University of Minnesota. The idea ot 
continuing Marshall-U's joint policy board in K-12 governance and opera- 
tion of the vSchools had been deo:;/;-' vely defunct for months. Southeast 
Coiincil was doing fine without University participation. In the persons 
of several administrators and faculty, however, both institutions still 
wanted a contractual arrangement for working together in Southeast." The 
arena of common interest was pre-service and in-service teacher c training. 
A means for mutuality might well be — the Teacher Center. 



Thus through the fall and winter of Year-2 a high level ''signifi- 
cant group" exchanged, discuss^, and modified concept papers. ' Among 
them were associate deans, associate superintendents, and directors, 
but not the Teacher Center board. In spring Jim Kent and a College of 
Education associate dean d.^afted a new contract. 1^ called for an 
MPS/UM Teacher Center, encompassing SEA 's federal funds for staff de- 
velopment, more than doubling that- amount by equal dollar allocations 
from school board and regents, adding University offdce space and stsiff 
time, and vastly enlarging the potential scope of work. The initial hard- 
won Teacher Center board became a subsidiary in-service committee. It 
would preside orJ.y..over SEA funds for SEA use. For the new and more 
ambitious entity there wa? an eight-member new board, half appointed by 

the superintendent of schools ani half by the College of Education dean. 

.J 

Community voice was limited tr an assurance that Southeast Council would 
nominate school people," and that each institution would name "at least 
one community representative." Holding review^ and veto power even above 
the new board. was a four-man administrative committee, two second-level 
deans or superintendents from school system and college. 

Both school board and university regents approved the contract. In 

July 1973 ^ the start of SEA Year -3, the MPSAlM Teacher Center came into 

) 

existence. It moved on campus, 'into PeUc Hall, as the 7th - 8th grades 

of Marshall-tl High move^ off. After a brief fuss about who would really 

be in chrirge, Hayen or Kent, Fred Hayen was chosen by the new board as 

directoar* • . 

. It is understandable, if regrettable, that all this groundwork "for 

future roles of the Center" robbed support from the present rol3, Year-2, 

of the Teacher Center board. They 'did gra,dually develop a process and some 
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priorities- for receiving proposals and dispensing fxmds. By having its- 
members from the schools negotiate f or 'the^schools, the board built pro- 
ject wide perspective while at the same time honoring each component's ,/ .\ 
priorities* It could not move far, though, toward the goal of identifying 
common training strands and weaving them into cross -component "training pro-, 
grams. Nor, in the midst of all else, "was there much .evidence of the 
"center as such" that Cynthia Parsons had tried to Insist on.^ 

With Hayen branching out as director for MPS/UM, the new in-service 
committee wanted staff of its own. The name for the position was in-service 
coordinator. The work was a kind of administrative assistant version of 
responsibilities which Hayen had held for SEA. alone at the start of the 
project. To do it, in Year-r3 and thereafter, the committee chose a 
teacher from the high school. She stayed on^tcp of details that previously 
had tended to get lost. She provided fast response to small requests, and 
helped people define or budget their proposals for large ones. She pre- 
pared agendas for the committee, managed the paper flow, and kept to 
deadlines. Above all she kept in touch with teachers and schools, and co- 
ordinated, the committee's annual project-wide needs assessment. By that 
process, each spring, 80 - Q$% of the in-service budget could be committed 
in advance to known priority programs of the alternatives. The rest re- 
mained available for short-term response, and for strategic initiatives 
by the c'ommittee itself. ^ . 

Though it intermittently talked of wanting to, the in-service committee 
could actually do little by way of either strategy. or initiation. In- 
stitutionally, each school made its own large plans for extra meeting time, 
curriculum consultants, volunteers training, and the like. Individually, 
teachers and others submitted hundreds of requests for trips to conferences, 
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registrations in workshops, and time to write curriculum. With so many 
little things to do, the conmdttee found no time for conceptualizing 
objectives of its own. They had logs and lists of ^hat was happening, but 
no corporate criteria for assessing its effectiveness. In any event, by 

a rule* of Senatorial, courtesy, they were not about to intervene in each 

■■»>.. 

other *s school *s decision making. 

Essentially, then,, the Teacher Center in- ;2*:3inrLce committee developed 
as a fund-gra^^ting fonim for balancing requests. Almost entirely, they 
approved or adjusted what others proposed, without advancing to advocacy 
on their own. SEA. staff development strategy remained the sxim of indlvi- ' 
^dual strategies, school by school and teacher by teacher. Except ^ that 
most of the money passed pretty much en bloc to the schools, that was not 
so very different from Year-1. What was different was that while a 
director could help people clarify problems and brain-storm solutions, a 
coordinating committee could not. 

That is not to say that Teacher Center staff and the director himself 
did not continue to influence staff development in Southeast. Cadre teachers, 
now including the former Free School theatre teacher, offered training ex- 
periences ranging from integrated, math/communications methods, to in- 
dustrial' arts, to science on snowshoes, to creative movement. The in-service 
coordinator kept people informed of what was available, in SEk and out. A 
group of British primary teachers came, through, on a University project, 
and^'-spelit a working day in Southeast classrooms. One community liaison 
parent put on a seminar for parents with teen-agers ^ another offered futux^es 
studies for principals. Fred Hayen pushed the idea of a reorganized school 
week for greater staff development time." ^ ' . 
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Such activities now 'occurred and were made possible, however « as the 
sitialler part of a much larger enterprise. The new Teacher Center quickly 
reserved its MPS/UM program funds for proposals- that brought school and 
University people together : or city-wide service and impact© Easily 
combined with this was a concept of Teacher Center itself as ideal agent 
for systemic change. Experienced teachers and administrators could take 
internships and course-credits in Southeast, and then return to other 
Minneapolis settings as trained advocates of an- alternatives pattern. En- 
hancing this strategy there could be satellite teacher centers based on 
clusters of schools not unlike "^EA. 

\ ■ • • . - 

Thus the grand design emerged of a new service delivery system. for 
educational training, oriented to alsternatiyes . By spphistica ted matrix- 

charted organization, artful combinations of hard^d soft money, and 

■ \ ■ f ' • • - 

personnel time-sharing with other units of^^scHt)ol' system or University, 

Hayen added pieces "to the 'package in bewilderiftg array. Community liaison 
pai^ents , Sot example, were partially supported by Teacher Center as trainers 
of volunteers. District funds and staff for all aide training were trans- 
ferred to the Center. A Teacher Corps granV supported one satellite center, a 
separate NIE funds another. 'Title III was tapped for two new staff (an 
Open School parent and a Free School teacher) to interest schools or dis- 
tricts from 18 Minnesota counties in exemplaiy prograifis from across the 
country. 

It would be premature to predict where the grand design will ultimately 
lead. For a significant number of individuals — 'not just teachers — Teacher 
Center has plainly been a breeding ground for new id^as and new. program ac- 
tion. There are signs, l.iough, that it has not quite caught hold as intended. 
The Year-5 • proposal, that Teacher Center should disse'minate alternatives 
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"know-how n atlc n wide < wa s rejecT^ed by NIE. More ominous, it took last 
minute SCutheast lobbying to save any MPS support for Teacher Center* at 
all in Minneapol?.s' stringent budgeting for 1976-77* Hayen's complex' 

•^and-ttmisual organizational concept does not sell itself easily in a time 

\ \ ^. ■ . 

cf retrenchr..:^nt. The conglomerate change-agent Center often seems remote 
from day-to-day school programs. "I want to see it survive," said one 
friendly top administrator while struggling with budget cutsj "I wish 
to hell I knew why." 

Meanwhile, the College of Education apparently does know why. Its 
vested interest in training educators, after all, is more immediately 
apparent than the- educators ' interest in systemic change. While MPS fund- 
ing for the Center has been cut in half, UM's stays steady. For its extra 
share, however, the University will insist an "outreach and regionaliza- 
tion of services of the Teacher Center beyond Minneapolis Public Schools". 
In short, the risk grows greater that Teacher Center will belong more to 
.the professors .than to the teachers. 

Be that as it may, it is a rare principal, teacher, or active parent 
who. does not answer "staff development" when asked what resource, more 
than any other, has fueled S£A.'s vitality. The extra money dispensed 
through the in-service committee bought extra people, extra tine, and extra 
stimulus for all .the alternatives to work to their limits on all the changes 
they were willing to try. The extra skills, specialties, and linkages made 
available under Teacher Center auspices, provided more of the same. SEA 
staff did "develop", from not knowing quite where to begin in Year-1, to 
not even imagining an end after Year-^- I't is a safe bet tKat without 

exuberant attention to making that happen, it would not have.! 
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student Support Services — \ v V 

— — " Deliberate Psychological Education 

■ By comparison with other activities in SM^. these two were very quiet. 
They generated no great controversy, 'had uneventful organizational histories 
and^were content with limited institutional impact. Their effective work, 
moreover, was with Individuals or small groups, almost always in the con- 
tex.t of some other program. One was concerned to facilitate, integrate, 
and improve a range of traditional services. The other set out to produce 
some quite non- traditional -curriculum, ^tarting in charge of the first, 
then developing the second, was Kenneth Rustad.' 

There was early, hope that within the Relative autonomy of SEA counsel- 
ing, social work, nursing, and psychological services could be clpsely 
interwoven on a K-12 and. project-wide basis^^ The aims were very general. 
Overlapping concerns and skills of the separate disciplines should be 
acknowledged in ways that integrated, rather ^than fragmented, service to- 
students or families. Instead of being isolated 'from each other, support 
programs in the separate schools should develop common -perspectives on 
their work with the Southeast popxilaition. There shoidd be special co- 
ordinated attention to the process of students moving from alternative ele- 
mentary programs into junior 'high. Everywhere, student support professional 
should be understood as developmental, preventive resources, not just called 
on for remedial trouble -shoo ting. 

To Ru'stad also fell the administrative' work connected with transfers 
and annual option choices within SEA, and with .the large number pf trans- 
fers into Southeast from outside. The latter was particularly complicated ■ 
because of racial-balance requirements on both the sending and receiving 
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school in each transfer. * " _ ... 

As part of the overall enrichment of resources, each elementary alter- 
native started with a full-time counselor. Later there was extra social^ 
work time, too,' and the supervised help of eight social-work interns. For 
schools coping with program and population changes together, and new parent 
involvement at the same "time, ^.these added people made an important difference. . 
Free School, also, moved from not, wanting the counselor ^nd social-work 
labels, and rejecting the idea of outside psychological services, to in- 
sisting in Years-l; and $ that all were vital. 

Coordinating them K-12 and project-wide from the start, however, was 
simply not on anyone's urgent agenda. The first demand was to build 
strength and working relationships in each place. Integrating support 
service, teachers, aides/ volunteers, and administration in one building 
" was task enough. Collaboration across school lines could happen as occasion 
required, but not for its own sake. The general inter-school goals were 
quickly put aside, in favor of specific attention in each building to its 
own student support team., ■ ' 

Nbt until the end of Year-U did the project-wide team idea emerge 
again " — and then largely as a strategem to gain extra Minneapolis funding, , 
as the federal ^ ^ proposal was drawn that shared social 

work skills, especially, across- the project. Social workers and counselors,^ 
plus two comirfiinity liaison parents and a community education coordinator 
were to meet and parcel' out common tasks as a K-12 team. Part of the 
rationale was to break new ground on behalf of similar K-12 clusters being 
developed in other parts of the city.- ' ■ 

In its first year ihe team achieved mixed success, at best. Its 
achievements "were chiefly administrative;- a shared review of 6th graders 
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moving into the Marshall-U^optiohs; a consistent, written policy on student 
transfers- in SEA;-an(i_im prQved handling of the social workers' perennial 
headache, free and reduced-price lunch lists. Beyond this there was" little. 
As before, the press of particular responsibilities in separate schools was 
stronger than, the impetus ..to teamwork. Whether the team will be continued 
is uncertain. If at the expense of anything in a team-member * s home build- 
ing, said one principal clearly, it ^should not be. 

For Ken Rustad, meanwhile, the chief attraction of working in SEA was 
a chance to work on two specific interests in combination: changing the 
role of the counselor, and developing personal-growth curriculum for high 
school students. With only light demand for "coordination of services, and 
a social work supervisor, to help him, he could give these interests full- 
time attention. The result was the project known as deliberate psycho- 
logical education. 

Without that name, the- early Southeast beginnings of DPE were in the ■ 
guide groups at Marshall-University. As already related, they did not go 
far in practice. To Rustad's thinking, they did not go nearly far enough 
in theory, either. Before Year-1 was -out he had made contact with Norman 
Sprinthall, who had begun some highly praised high school work in Massa- 
chusetts, .and was about to leave Harvard to become professor of counsel- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. Sprinthall was. glad to work with 
Rustad on curriculum, using SEA as a laboratory and training site for their 
common goals. Jim Kent, knowing something of Sprinthall from, his own 
Massachusetts days, allocated initial funding for Ysar-2. For Year-3 and 
beyond, after convincing Experimental Schools that it was no€ just "Esalen 
for staff,'! DPE became part of the 1973-76' contract with NIE. 

What is *the deliberate psychological education project? Alone in SEA^ 
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it is a research -and experiment based effort to produce discrete affec-- 
.tive cul-riculum materials at secondary level. The academic connection 
is Important, in two respects. ' First, it has reinforced a strong theo- 
retical, framework which, guides the " curriculum try-outs. Second, it has 
kept the emphasis on achieving a product for later use, rather than on a 
process of present change. In SEA. context both these are unusal qualities. 
They account for much of the difficulty people have felt in trying to fit 

DPE with the overall alternatives pattern. . - 

,.DPE is also unusual in having clearly limited goals. It does not 
aim to reshape or reorganize any whole system — except possibly, by in- 
direction, how counselors are trained and spend their time. It does not 
.promise a radically different affective environment. It simply says that 
specific elective courses, for regular curriculum credit, can help meet 
the general failure. of high schopls to promote positive personal growth. 
Not as a- by-product, but as what is' deliberately taught, students can 
learn more complex and integrated self -under standing, stronger personal 

identity and autonomy, improved ability to communicate with others, and 

f. 

more complex ethical reasoning. Such courses are not offered as therapy, 
either. They should be as ^ effectively taught by subject-matter specialists 
in their regular departments, as by counselors. 

Basic to the DPE model are certain- well ^ known current theories of 
developmental psychology: Piaget on cognitive development; Kohlberg on 
moral; aind Loevingeir on ego stages. Teenagers ' personal growth can be 



nurtured when they take perspectives differenyTrom^^i^their own on a con- 
tinuum of- stages. They learn to "experience/the world differently." An 



effective way of "taking the perspective of others" is to practice the 
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' skiUs" of ^ otHers". 'Thus'"involvemen't*^ * 
experience" becomes central to the teaching/learning strategy. 

Beginning in Year-2 Rustad and colleagues began trying out their 
theoiy and strategy in/new coursa-offerings at Marshall-U* Besides 
Sprinthall and University associates,, the colleagues included high school 
teachers and . counselors . They participated, in ^^tfaining seminar, helped 
design the new materials, and co-.taijght with Sprinthall or Rustad. Their 
first offerings were psychology of counseling, and moral dilemmas. The 
former emphasizes empathic listening and response,- and students' teach- 
ing. of these- skills to each other. The latter works with discussion of 
value conflicts in both personal relationships and public policy.. Both 
courses were socinl studies electives, and it was social studies teachers 
who. first worked on the techniques of "learning psychology by doing psy- 
chology." Both courseis' attracted good enrollments, mostly from among 
academically above-average students. 

In the following two years these courses were revised, and a total 
of six others satisfactorily developed. Among them are titles such as • 
women's growth (English teacher), child development, and' two-person re- 
lationships (both in home economics). By enlisting, the counselors and 

some. ...teachers at . Marcy. and ■Pratt^Motley, .D.PE.;mada - teaching of -e 

children part of the "significant adult experience" for its students. It 
also began a class at another high school. By Year-5. nine i>eachers^^ 
counselors, and a social worker had taught or co-taught -at least one DPE 
course. 'During Year-5> on the basis of accumulated experience and evalua- 
tions, the DPE team prepared six curriculum guides, plus two companion 
monographs on theoiy, design, and evaluation*. In their judgment, the pro- 
duct is tested and ready to use. * 
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In SEA an^ xMiniieapolis, however, -that use is very slight. The .trained 
'teachers are doubtleSss using, DPE skills in other classes, but not the DPE 
curriculum itself. Counselors in general "are not ninning to pick it up," 
probably because -it is top sharp a break wiiih i±ieir eccustomed remedial 
and one-to-one roles J A practical difficulty almost anywhere is the >eed 
for two-iior thi^e-hour' blocks of relaxed time for the. courses to be eff ec- 
tiv8. A particular problem' at Marshall-U is that most of the open and ■ 
interested teachers had low seniority, and were lost to the schobl as en- 
rollment declined. 

It looks unlikely that DPE curriculum can come off the shelf without' 

' ■ . . /. 
unusually strong administrator commitment, together with teachers speci- 
fically wanting to "experience the world differently" themselves. 

Business Advisor Services 

Business and financial services in SEA might have been just balancing 
the books and filing the requisitions. In fact, the thrust was to make / 
them much more than that. The business advisor from Year-2, Eodney French, 
preferred never to think of budgets apart from governance.' Governance is 
decision-making about the use of resources. Financial reports are infor- 
mation., about ...the ...u^ resources^^^^ ^Decision .it^ require information. 
Only people with information can ^mako decisions, or effectively in- 
.fluence them. If governance is to be put in many hands v-decehtralized ~ 
then so must financial reports be. -'^'-' r'- 

French did. require books to be balanced and requisitions filed^ He 
also ran interference with purchasing and= 'payroll, dealt with contract 

-a' . ■ 

" monitors in Washington, and juggled route, schedulesy for 16 SM- -buses. For 
three years, however, the heart of his work was to teach people to tKiiik 
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of computer printouts not , as just statements about money^ but as a power- ^ 
fui entree to governance. He called it management training. 

It was technical work, spiced with many a missionary homily about 
management' by objectives. As a Honeywell systems analyst consulting with 

Minne apolis , be f or^e... SEA Fr ench was, the s chpo Is . . re c en, tly 

adopted financial reporting system. This was no PPBS panacea, but it was 
a long advance beyond line-item budgets. It easily displayed resources 
and their use by school or other organization, by program within the 
school, and. by people or materials within -the program. It was capable 
of broad and long-^term generalization or close current detail. Though 
introduced for accountants, it was usable for ongoing planning and program 
review. SEA. could show, the way oO using it as a management tool. 

> The first people" to train were.th incipals, and the persons who 
•help principals cope with such matters, the school clerks. , If principals- 
wanted decentralized decision-making, they would share their know-how' 
with faculties. If principals.. and staff believed in parent piarticipation, 
program budget reports would begin' to turn up in advisory councils and 
governing boards. The business advisor was available, even insistent, 
at all levels. 

There is evidence that in most places the idea got through. From 

wishing they didn't have to be bothered, principals began to ask for their 

printouts. From thinking it was none of their business, teachers became 

\ 

adept at managing their own budgets. Instead of asking thfe experts whether 

r ' ■ 

any money was left, parents learned to glance at the. figures and know why 
or why not, where, how much, aiia under whose control. Schobl-by-school 
,and project-wide (in Southeast Council) people became accustomed to 
•allocating resources and planning their use for the year ahead. As a matter 
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of course, parents and staff e^q^ected, access not only to the administrators 
controlling information, but to the information itself. When SEA was / 
merged with a larger area in Year-5 and the advisory council of that area 
wanted to address" the school board knowledgably on city-wide program and 

budg;et, it was a Southeast parent who made presentati^ ,J_..J 

By that time the SEA. business advisor's work was done. In all of ; 
SEAVs last year, he was contracted for less than a month of monitoring, 
review, and inventory clean-up -related to the federal funds. The financial 
functions that first were^ full-time for one person, had been phased-ln to 
the normal routine of many. " . . . 

Community Education — Community Resource Co-ordinators 
In September 1971, as SEA began. Community Education in Southeast was 
a one-evening -per-week program at Mar shall -U High, enrolling about 1^0 
adults. By spring of V)'j6 It was 2,200 adults in programs at all the 
Southeast schools, plus 200 or m^re children in after-school activities, 
or day-care. The high school was open four nights each week and ,the Con- 
temporary elementary three. Community Education enrolled as many adults 
alone as the day schools did children. ' * 

It is beyond the scope of this report to describe ^or. analyze such ; . . 
astonishing growth. Suffice it to*say that certainly a chief ^^'enabling ' 

•'I , ; 

factor was the partial support by federal funds of full-time direction ■'^ 
and coordination for Community Education services just in Southeast. That 
provided area-wide communication and planning which previously did not | 

exist, .in the two people who have held this position, .Becky La ttimore j 

' ■ ■ • •■ • ^ 

ani James Cramer, it also brought leadership and a point of view which 

meshed well with SEA' s K-12 goals. They could conceive .Community EducatpLon, 

too, as /art of a locally determinec^ ^^entralxzed, comprehensive chan^ 
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process. - ' 

Of 'particular interest here^ however^ are the ways in which after- 
school and school-day pro^-r.'ims have impinged on^each other in SEA. con- 
text. There are several. In one form or another all raise the question 
whether overlap and integration are desirable^ and if desirable, whether 
they are feasible. Taken together^ they make a mixed story. 

> One such quei^tion has been mentioned earlier: whether crjnot high 
school students can receive credit for Cciniiiunity Education courses. In 
Year-2 the Marshall-U faculty approved a specified list of evening 
school classes for elective credit each quarter. • This practice .continued 
-thereafter, but on a diminishing scale. At'%he end of Year-U and begin- 
ning of Year-$ the basic question was being raised again, almost as a 
new issue. With it, administrators were discussing the pareillel ques-^ 
tion, whether adults .might enroll in some daytime corirses. Both the 
Community Education coordinator and the principal affirm advantage and 
opportunity for students in crossing the traditional age .bound^irles. But 
they also cite "obstitoles", and the iriatter reimains at a discixssion stage. 

Simpler and more familiar is the question of facilities. Afternoon 
and evening activities use -the same space as "regulaV*' school duilng the 
day. Usually they need the same furniture," and often the'' same • equipment 
and materials. Opportunities for friction are obvious- In Southeast 
they ^i^re perhaps more numerous than usual because of the differing 
physica^ arrangements and in- the -building lifestyles of the alternative 
elemerybary programs. It was ' essential that community education people who 
wante4 entree into the elementary buildings undex^^ t^d and value t'hosp 
differences, just as elementary people must understand the values of 



Communiiy JSciV-cation. Because administrators -and other staff regularly- 
met tog*?t^ner> with par^^t involvement 'on both sides, there was enough 
personal familiarity and trust to encourage the expansion^ which. ;occured. 
Even at Free School, with* the highest internal stress; levels' eind the 
least neig^ - od identity, sharing facilities was. quite easily accom- 
plished. 

In addition to sSLministrative support, the major drive for knitting 
community and school-day education together came from the people known 
as CRC's. The initials stand for community resource co-ordinator . They 
label a significant and novel staff position whose history and uncertain 
future well illustrate the personal and organizational dynamics of SEA.,' 
The position evolved from a. coalescing of the original neighborhood- 
based community liaisons with parent or volunteer co-ordinator positions 
which had arisen in the schools almost as soon as alternatives began. 
Bv the summer after Year~2 It seemed time for a general review and some 
specific planning about coiramnity participation and resources throughout 
Southeast. . Jim Kent askel Becky Lattimore to convene a task force in- 
cluding her own community school co-ordinators, the schools' parent/ 
volunteer coordinators, and his comiminity liaisons. She did so. 

>Prom that meeting came the general description;, community resource 
co-ordinator: a person in each bui'-ding to develop vrolunteer contribu- 
tions of all sorts, strengthen parent participation, and maintain school- 
community communication generally. There was" more than the title, though. 
The task force proposed an ngoing K-12 community resource team, to be 
headed by a project-wide CRC of its own. In a regular, structured way 
Uie team would bring together three distinct but overlapping interests: 
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(1) the in-school CRC's, working daily with teachers, parent, and non- 
parent volunteers, parents as such, and often children^ (2) the Community 
•Education afternoon and evening program leaders, serving some of the ^ 
same children or families,- and knowledgable about Southeast teachers and. 
learners from a different perspectivej (3) the new MPS/UM Teacher Center, 
through wtiich the CRC's were funded, in whose space Community Education 
for SEA was now off iced, and whose plans looked forward to training of 
volunteers anct teachers to work together. As so often in SEA, an en- 
riched ferment of new roles, hew resources,, and new rewards was produc- 
ing its own pressures for change. 

The suiraner task force pfopogal took effect. Cgmmunity liaison 
positions, linking neighborhood.s, schools', and the SEA office, were 
phased out. Community resource coordinators, linking school constituencies 
volunteer skills. Community Education, and the Teacher Center, "were phased 
in. Two of the- original liaisons were now CRC's, and. the third was in- 
volved with Tec.cher Center ir other ways. Two parents -shared the position 
at Marshall-U, working tvith volunteers only, not organizing parents. Free 
School hired one of its own Southeast aides, the only non-parent 'CRC • Job 
descriptions varied somewhat from school to school, but common concerns 
and esprit de corps were strong. By October the CRC's had their own co- ' 
ordinator, chosen by a committee from all the schools and .Southeast 
Council. The team met .bi-weekly. They pooled efforts in listing, re- . 
cruiting, and screening community volunteer resources, ^rhey traihed\and 
offered training together. They wrote an SEA volunteer handbook. They . 
became faiiiliar with strengths' and weaknesses in each other's schools, 
with what was -happening in Community Education, and with ,the Teacher Center 
They were an iIlIportan^ mutual support group. 
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.■ ;y Three further facts must be noted about the CRC's. Firsts through 
Years-3 and -U they grew steadily more important to program maintenance 
at the elementary schools and Free School. As fedei^iil funds for extra 
staff dwindled^ organized and reliable volunteers became more vital. ' 
The CRC and her colleagues on the t^am were each school' s. link to a re- 
source it must have — the community. It was a position which no prin- 
cipal or advisory group was wil?ing to phase out. ' 

.. Second^ by their Very existence^ their way of working^ and the make- 
up of their team the CRC's helped blur the line between Community Edu- 
cation and the defined school day. It was not only 'that they were 
bringing the . community into the schools as aduca ' ' They also en- 
couraged programmatic connections bet^^rean day a :er-sr.hool activities 
(especially 'at Turtle and Pratt), aud were csb;?ntial com-Tiimication 
lini between Comimmity Education and regular faculty (ee.per^ially at Free 
School). c 

Third, despite all this* the CKC's were v^ry roilneraDle . Their 
funding, too, was federal, imd quickly disappearing* In the structure 
of Minneapolis schools^ they h-ad neither professional standing nor even 
the security of para-prof Rssiona J. aides. They ^"^re nei'*;her fish nor 
fowl. Despite what almost everyone agreed was their no^"- iiidlspensabl : 
function* in an e^'tematives ecvlogy^ they were an sndangsred species. 

Pu.tting hhese facts togethei' ir: une v;inter of Tear*k, Jim Cramer (new 
Community Education co-ordinator for Southesst) and Jim Pteat drained a 

clearly argued position statemem:. Its ba^-ic .^oncer/r. was- "to exnpnd the 

i/ •■• 

c . c 

"'substance of Communi-f^ Education "'nto the reg'-^riar r^^-r>ol day J' If that . 
could be .-accepted, then local Community Edur .cicn funds could go to sup- 
port a CRC's organizing of community. volunteers, even though much of the 
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coMnunity program with children took place" during schoolj r: ' 'sr t^an 
after. 'The CRC could have a dual report line to Coimminity ' ..nation and 
to the building principal. 

It was a careful effort, but it failed. , The new concept could not 
be accepted by th^^ central administration of Comniunlty Education.. It 
flew in the face cf long-standing arrangements and settled budget policy. 
Community Education mast hapi)en after the teachers went home — in which 
case, moonlighting, a daytime CRC was certainly eligible to coordinate 
it. Whatever an earlier program might look like, it -was not Community 
Education. The discussion came to an end, and "Our. attempts to further 
the relationship,*' Cramer reported, "have been thwarted." 

Back. to square one. By other budget strategems (including the frac- 
tional use of teacher allotments), and by cutting^ back their time, CRC's 
were saved for Year-5* The title has also gained currency and legiti- 
macy outside Southeast. For 1976-77 there is a tiny allocj^tion of one 
salary to go toward 10 CRC positions in the administrative area of which 
SEA.- is now pa; Wiefier that can somehow be parlayed into larger support 
for the work to be .done, remains to be seen. ' "^""^'^ 

Internal Evaluation 
Of all K-12 services begun outside the schools; internal -eval- 
uaoion developed the closest and most constant relationship with pro- 
grams inside them. Emphasis and degree of intensity varied;, but sooner 
or later every alternative — in the elementary schools almost every 
classroom — came directly in touch .with evaluators. Internal eval- 
uationrwas highly visible, at project-wide levelvS also. Through regular 
surveys and a steady flow of written reports it asked the attention' of 
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every home and ev*?ry staff member. 

Both these aspects of internal evaluation — school based and pro- • 
Jec G-wide — carried out some of- the rather vague promises, in the orig- 
inal SEA proposal. How they would develop, however, only began to come 
clear toward the end of Year-1. Until then, most of the available en.ergy 
was used up in a battle over boundary lines between evaluation Level I 

and evaluation Level II. "Experimental Schools had said, it may be remem- 

« 

bered, that they. sho'7.1d cooperate. 

They tried, but' for reasons both methodological and. personal it 

turned. out they could not- Internal Level I was to' collect and provide 

^ ■ . 

immediate useful information for people making decisions within the pro- 
ject. Its audience was Southeast or Minneapolis, and it was .respon-^; 
sible to SEA»s own management. External Level II was also to collect 
useful information, but for purposes of summing up later how and whether 
the project succeeded or failed. Its audience was Washington, and iv. 
was separately contracted by ..Experimental Schools. In the terms of the 
trade, one team was formative, the other summative- 

When they came to work together on an overrO.j t "aluatioI^ design,^ 
they could not agree.*- In fall of Year-I Leve^ ■ ' jrluoew bulky 
plan which Level I director DiLle,La Frenz inv. co.map.ity meetings 
to criticize, and recommended Washington reject. Washington did, but 
offered nothing helpful in the way of guidelines or directives for a 
second try. The mo^st problematic bones of contention i4cve how much 
influence SEA schools wouM have on the def^^ign of external evaluation 
instruments, especially testings and how freely Level II could send peo- 
pie into the schools, especially participant observers. Over th^se 
and other issues rela^tionships deteriorated steadily. Neither tnam 
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got much actual evaluation work done. , • 

In April, finally. Experimental Schools asked SEA to submit its own- 
. internal evaluation plan for Year-2. Some 21 discrete tasks were defined 
and approved. About the same' time Level II sent Washington its separate' 
second design. With detailed critique from each coraponent, SE/^ vol- 
xintered a highly qualified recommendation that it be accepted, too. 
That did not help at the relationships level, and neither did Level II 's 
release to the press, two months • later, of a s'uminary Year-1 evaluation 
in adversary formalt. In' fact, nothing helped^ until agreement on a live- 
and-let-live truce in summer, and eventually some extensive changes of 
Level II personnel. 

Heanwhile^ a pattern for internal evaluation had begun to emerge. 
SchQols^ere asking for very diff erent kinds of services, feeling pressed 
by very different needs* At the same time^ as basic measures of choice- 
making effectiveness, HEA and Minneapolis management needed to know what 
sorts of stud.ents were goJLng wher^^^ . 
with the alternatives available. ' Together thoce requi.V'Mi,onts posed tv70 
different rets of tasks. There must be intra-school- sf'"^.rLces specifically 
and flexibly tailored to the differing programs. There must also be 
project-wide, analyses of student characteristics and movement, and of 
parent opinion. . To get the work done in co-ordinated manner, it was not 
realistic to rely .on a two^iman staff plu^ occasional "contracted services* 
There needed to be an" enlarged- evaluatioA team, "some very closely iden- 
tified with individual. schools, others chiefly at work on wider ta^ks, 
but all responsible to a common concept^ of formative evaluation. 

■ * Su::h a team began to deve'lop with the hiring of part-time evaluators 
for the Open and Free schools, in winter of Xear-1 . When budget tripled 



in Year-2, the team expanded more^ allowing service not only to every 
school-, but to summer projects and t^ compon^nts^such' as the Teacher- 
Center as veil. A crucial organizaii'ona3b^e^ maJce. even 

"live-in" evaluatdrs formally accountaiole tp_.tiiejievei I manager, 
rather than to a building principar. ^That -helpe^^ii^^ evaluation 
from political currents within. ;bhe building, and provided important, 
protection against their bemg used as: utility infielders for ad hoc 
trouble-shooting. By keeping eacH evaluator familiar with; all the eval- 
uation output, also, the team structure increased the 'likelihood of 
useful data from outside a schpql beings brought t(D' people 's attention 

Within it. iv--/^' - - ' 

^ -i '"''^^^.-' r^ . ' / 

■ - The program-specific use ^ot- evaluator;^ indeed ^^a^ied widely from 

school to school, and changed, over time. In the Contemporary and Con- 
tinuous Progress schools evaluation service was linked closely to cur- 
riculum change in basic skills areas. Tuttle used evaluation budget 
T'6r~ ltni\^ersT^''Tie^^ "^^^^ " 

led to the Tuttle pupil progress chart, and then to assistance from . 
Level I staff in simplifying and summarizing the data which it recorded. 
In Icar-1; Tuttle and Level I devised a brief affective survey to give 
staff a picture of how students felt about school and. themselves. 
At both 'Mttle and Pratt-Motley and briefly at Marshall-U 
there was heavy investment in Co-nprehensive Achievement Monitoring 
(CA?!) for math. Throughout the project the- Continuous Progress teach- 
ers were assessing and re-evaluating their IMS math ciirriculum* Level I 
he , with special testing to measure students' rett;ntion of- math skills 
and with gathering parent feedback. Helping interpret CAM reports for 
parents at Tuttle was an ongoing project,* which doob'tless explains in 
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"part that school's desire, at the end of Year-5, to continue CAM despite 
the expense. 

La Frenz and others initially hoped that CAM would provide a way for 
criterion referenced measurement to become '.'the foundation of evaluation 
activity in Southeast schools. " That was not to be, partly because 
few people felt kindly about CAM's ultra -de tailed computerized ' criteria, 
partly because such criteria proved all but impossible to develop in . 
such areas as social studies and physical education, and partly because 
CAM was- unmanageable without :extr a funding for aides . Finding all that 
out was part of Level I's in-school work. 

With Continuous .Progress Level I evaluators. moved in "softer" areas, 
too. Data from the Torrence creative thinking test gave staff, one kind • 
of information they wanted. Classroom observations of where and at whose 
instigation children used inath, writing, and reading skills, offered / 
another. Interviews with both students and staff about the iyra:mid, 
reading materials were important to the ongoing revision of that 
curriculum. 

Pratt-Motley and Tuttle never had full-time evaluation service. 
For almost two years, both Marcy and Free School did. In both places 
evaluators were clearly chosen as people indigenous -^o the culture of 
the school itself, and committed to its purposes. For Marcy it was one 
"of the organizing parents; for Free School it was first a friend of the 
■ staff,, and later a parent. Their work was strongly oriented to ob- 
serving, describing, ana clarifying with their in-school peers what was 
l;going on as the s.chopl developed. It rested heavily on the evaluators' 
abilities to suggest or find out the questions people wanted to answer, 
and then to come up quickly with data to help them do it. 
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At the Open School that entailed al great deal of close class- 
room observations related .to particular ^concerns of individual teacher.s. 
On a broader scale it led to observing and interviewing -children as a 
prime source of data for assessing Marcy'te fidelity to its own goals. 
Students' perceptions . of how they could spend their time, of who and what 
were available to help them learn, and of wnat the staff expected all 
became grist for the mill of program decisioi\;-making by Marcy oouncil 
and staff. 

Especially influential In" the Open School i^as a theoretical, stance 
advanced by the evalucitor and. endorsed by the Marcy council. It argued 
that the primary accountability of a school is for\the learning ^environ- 
ment, which it controls, ratner than for what studen^ts leam, which it 
does not. Environmental decisions are about the use Vf time and space, 
the materials and -^activities to be made available, and\the nature of adult 
to-child interaction. Evaluation concentrates heavily on developing a 



fully-dimensioned portrayal of the school environment in\this sense, and 
especially of how children are responding to it. School decision-makers 
can assess such information in light of the school's goals, v and be held 
accountable for adjusting the environment,, not the children. 

Free School w.orked in more ad hoc ways. Its e valuators I vjere fre- 

. • ■ ■ ■ ■ i • 

quently involved in procedural suggestions for responding to 'immediate 
problems. Design jjig questionnaires , and interviews for a pe|rsonnel 
committee was one instance. Tracing, the movement and influence of highly 



disruptive students was another. When the school changed" building?=^ 
there was much attention to traffic patterns and use of spacefby stu- 
dents and staff. Free School evaluators, as at Marcy, laboreci^ long to 
help with record-keeping and reporting procedures. They had mijch less 
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success than at Marcy in winning the time of staff or govBming board 

for reflecting on data in relation to policy. Still, thWe was much data. 

At the close of each year it was summarized and made availafilB, ;with rec- 
ommendations, in an internal evaluation year-end report, I - 

I' 

The chief internal evaluation service at Marshall-Uriiversi;ty. was to 
new projects such as AWAjRE and the- guide -groups, early, and- then to the 
middle school and senior-high open altemati^res, late. Near the end of 
a great deal of data was reported from a student opinion survey, 
and from analysis of the choice-making process among both students and 
parents. These are quite detailed studies. The problem in' the high 
school, as anywhere else, will be finding a forum which was time to use them. 

Close to' half the Level I budget has. gone to gathering and dissem- 
inating project-wide information. Two major and repeated types of anal- 
ysis were-parent. opinion surveys and studies of student mobility. Parent 
'sur.veys were annual^ and asked for response from every family. They 
basically had to do with how satisfied families were with various aspects 
of their children's schools and of the project as a whole. In addition 
'there was room each year for each school to find out parent sentiment 
on current school issues or questions which would have to be rl^^'-^Hed 
in the future. With results summarized in the SEA newspaper, sur- 
veys were probably the most widely and carefully looked at of any SEA 
evaluation data. They could be formative in their influence on staff and 
advisory group decision-making. As a whole., they are ^Iso summative. 
Theyo answer the question whether people approved the project. 

:,MQbility studies, at the end of the project, can also be consid- 
ered summative. They show a stable percentage of Southeast elementary 
children choosing some other alternative than their nearest school, and 
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a dramatically increasing percentage of elementary transfers in to. South- 
east. By showing how some student and family characteristics vary sig- 
nificantly from school to school, while others do not, ' these studies pro- 
vided a basis for searching questions about the alternatives. Sometimes 

such questions did get asked. But sometimes they got shunted aside, toor. 

. - ' *- ' 

•J •,'!.' 

on two occasions the SEA Management Team blocked" publication or further 
pursuit of data analyses- tending to show socio-economir stratification 
among the elementary alternatives . " 

^ few level I project-wide efforts have been^r'responsive to requests 
for formative information by administrators or non-school groups. The 
Teacher ^Center, .for example, asked for logging and analysis of staff work 
patterns, and of \ how the Center was perceived in the schools. Three 
staff surveys have provided some measure of teachers' and aides/ sat- 
isfactions, or otherwise, with working in SEA. The Year-^. student sup- 
port seinrices team used observations on its functioning gathered by a 
Level I evaluator. 

One questioi. v/hich SEA addressed in vai-ious ways through inter- 
nal evaluation, but did not solve, was how to measure and report on 
student achievement. In every school there were attempts to design an ' 
apparatus for performance -based records. In Year-3 Level I reported 
that SEA elementary principals considered standardized test scores of 
1-* .le or negative value in makjuig decisions about gener'.:l program or 
individual students. Each school considered its own record-keeping sys- » 
tem far more useful. There wa^ fairly widcispread i.ope, both inside the project 
and out, that something might emerge froir. SEA to replace and overthrow... 
the city-wide norm-referenced measures . 

But in fact nothing did. The reason is that each school's _ • . 
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system was peculiar to the school itself^ at some particular and im- ' 
permanent stage of dtb development. Marcy's language arts and math grids 
for example, were radically changed. at least twioe^ and in Year-J haa ooe: 
largely supplanted by teachers' private records. 'That may well be the 
most authentic and practical way of obtaining records that help <:teachers 
^teach and children learn. But it could not satisfy the demands of out- 
s5.ders for quantified achievement results, comparable from school to 
school and year to year. 

The'' formative evaluation which SEA. staff and parents will probab;j:y 
miss moat is the close-to-home information which helped -^them see whai 
they were doing "as they moved into, major program change. In some pre 
grams the internal evaluator position was itself an influential sup- 
portive innova-tion. Everywhere.. if.s.eryed a very different function] 
from the research and evaluation studies Which most districts conduct. 
Both intra-school and project-wide, Level I aimed to strengthen cur- 
rent decision-making by providing a reliable base of shared information. 
A particular emphasis of the Level I manager since Iear-3, Thel Kicher, 
has been to document such information in disseminable form, even after 
the fact of its local use. ^ There is therefore a formidable library 



of internal evaluation reports for any who now want to research a mode 

■ ■ / I . 

of evaluation which is itself very different from the ,usual research. 
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CHAPTER yil . . ■ . . 

THE WINTER OF EVERYONE'S DISCONTENT; ' 
Plans and Planning for 1973-76 . 

A priced feature of ExperimentaJ. Schools was its coinmltment to five- 
year "forwardirjg funding J' The project would have lov^ t^noug'h to give 

comprehensive change a fair 'try. Its managers did net have to re- justify 

, '■' < •* ■ 

. its existence every year, and then live in uncertainty until an appro- 

• ■■ * , . - * • 

priations coiinnittee or a project of ficeir^ said (probably at the last* 

minute) they could continue work. The 1971 Minneapolis, proposal^ in fact, 

included a full five-year budget in considerajble detail. 



in two ^ stages. At the 

ft . ■ 

e. the secdnd-;stag"e figures^ 



fThat budget was to be approved,' however, 
start only Years-l and. -2 were firm and fini 

Ye'&.rs 3-5, were only an' approximate projection. Before any final de- 
cision, there must be concrete planning, building on experience to -date 
Before the end of Year-2, Minneapolis and SEA would have tp describe 
what they intended for 1973-76* ' 

It took from November to May to do the j job. During that time SEA 

- • , ' ' • ■ " , " ■. 

and Experimental Schools vcommunicated more and collaborat'ed less than^in 

" ■ ■ 

any period before of since. A would-be partnership in reform became in-r 
ste.ad a relationship which one' side could publicly say ''appeared to* 
border on enmity," and the other publicly denlore for its ''debilitating 
effects." Thex^e is no intent now to retrace ihe details cf this deteri- 
oration. It may be helpful' to look with. ljLindsight;' though, at three genera 
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aspects of what happened.- ^ 

First, the major advantage of a forwarding funding concept, was 
never exploited. The five-year commitment, with mid-course" review, 
inherently off ered a negotiation frameworic, in' which, the issues were 
properly about planning , ...and precisely not about funding. There was 
no more need for grantor/grantee courtship games. In theory, that phase 
of the relationship was over. There was no question whether Mixineapolis 
would go ahead with SEA., and there was equally no question whether 
Washington would fund it. In the approved original proposal, before 
everyone's eyes, there was even a starting-point projection of what, the 
fL-nding might look like — slightly under $3 million. Presumably the 
rei'unding task was negotiated planning of how best to allocate resources 
in more or less that amount- SEA would take the planning lead, .to be 
sure, since SEA. was responsible for execution. But Experimental Schools 
should influentially join in, since Experimental Schools was more than 
a minor partner. Where they disagreed, about substance Or about budget, 
they could negotiate their differences. Presumably. 
'\ Yet what happened was little like this at all. Despite forward funding 
both Washington, and Minneapolis immediately reverted to old behavior. The 
work they d\d neither looked nor felt like negotiation of an agreement 
on how to carry forward 'the job they had already begun. It was much more 
like maneuvering for a new proposal, adding to and replacing the first. 
The forward-funded starting-point budget was quickly forgotten. Instead 
of plannirig, the mood on both sides was grantsmanship. Experimental 
Schools let it be known there was money, but was very coy about saying 
how much. SEA fell into the come-hither trap, and expansively set out to 
^ shoot the moon. ^ g\ r 
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The result, in the last of four successively more massive drafts, 
was a 700-page proposal, with an $8.6 million price-tag. ^ That was in April, 
by which time tempers were already strained. In the next month they be- 
came more so. Experimental Schools staff expressed great shock, and 
wondered how SEA. could have ever imagined such a level of subsidy. Go 
back home, they told the Minneapolis delegation, and cut out $5 million. 
SEA. registered even greater indignation, and wondered what sort of people 
• these were who kept changing the rules in the riiddle of the game. 

Recriminations a-plenty followed, but so did the task-oriented work 
of coming back to earth. On May 11 a final negotiation produced a con- 
tract at last. Its bottom-line figure was slightly over $3 million. 

The second point worth attention is what happens to planning as 

such in a setting of gran tor/gran-tee behavior* For most of a school 

year SEA's planning process was enormously profligate of time and energy* 

Pipedreams and falsely raised hopes — siiice Experimental , Schools would 

not discuss them piecemeal, and since there supposedly was no ceiling 

on what could be asked — had to be fuller explained in narrative . and 

costed out in ,detail for a three year span. Much of this labor was al- 

"I . .- ■ ■ ■ 

most totally in vain. 

/ ■ 

It was bad enough that it drew staff and parents away from primary 
concerns into a chase for the end of the rainbow* It was worse that it 
left them, burned out and let down when they finished. But it was worst 
of all when it taught people that planning was the same as making a plan. 
For that was what the innumerable total of .meetings first produced — a 
700-page book which few have ever consulted since. 

Perhaps it was perversely fortunate that this product was so over- . 
blown, and except for the budget pages never rewritten* People could 



ignore it safely, push it'^from memory as fast as possible, and sviear never 
to" do -anything like tha-f again. For reality-based work in that fint.1 
month; and for the rest of 1973-76,- all they needed to preserve was the 
one truly valuable aspect, of this whole experience. 

That was, third, the habit in all SEA schools and components of look- 
ing three, four'i even five years ahead. The production of a 1973-76 plan, 
for all its costs and ^inadequacies, did at least require that. Every ' 
committee and task force had to consider how they wanted their component 
of a K-12- system to look after Experimental Schools went away. Even 
imaginary resources of people and money had to. be allocated with an eye 
to their future impact. People got accustomed to thinking about schools in 
a stretched-out time frame which for most of them was new. 

There is evidence that among many this kind of planning outlook — 
as distinguished from mere proposal writing — took root. Ixi the winter- 
spring of 1976, there were active parent led groups in Southeast quite 
matter-of-frctly at work extending present concerns about' governance, 
buildings, nirollment;, and the alternatives themselves into a 3-5 year 

future . ' ■ ' 

And perhaps the strongest evidence^ is negative — like Sherlock 
Holmes'' dog that didn't bark in the night. * In June 1976, at the close- 
out of five years and $7 million, no- one thought to organize a. big SEA 
end-of-the-project picnic or party. In a real sense, there Was no end- 
of-the-project. That may be because instead of putting everything in a 
plan, the SEA participants had grown used to planning. 

/ ■ 
i 

/ ■ ■ ■ •. 
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.. • CHAPTER VIII ^ . 

MANY A.MICKLE MAKING A MUCKLE: 
The Five Schools — 1973-76 

We turn now to acpmpressed look at the most distinctive develop- 
ments in the schools during the remaining three years of federal involve- 
inent. The first two years had brought extremely rapid infliox of resources' 
and ideas. By the start of Year-3 all five schools had more than enough;- ^ 
opportunities and issues to fill their agendas for 1973-76. There were 
still important ^new phases, breakthroughs, and "dead-ends, but no major 
surprises in what the schoqis could undertake. Successfully or otherwise, 
they all dealt with matter's which had already surfaced. 

The context for dealing with them, however, was changed and chang- 
jjig. Above all, factors internal and external to SEA made the schools 
more interdependent/ They were not now just five institutions embarked 
on innovation and self -improvement. They were a cluster, with structure, 
identity, survival needs, domestic relations, and foreign policies of 
its own. Each school's environment for development was intimately a part 
of each other's. Before looking at them individually, it is important to 
illustrate how this was so. 

Two major factors have already been discussed: , the integrative 
impetus of SEA's own K-12 services, and the .toiling together for all com- 
ponents" on 1973-76 proposals to Washington. Both increased each school's 
familiarity with the others, and multiplied occasions for people to work 
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together. In particular/ Experimental Schools insisted and SEA agreed, 
that all versions of the 1973-76 plan display a K-12 perspective. That 
in itself set an expectation that no school would act in isolation. 

When a 1973-76 contract with NIE was finally signed, Mdreovsr, " its 
financial dimensions sharply emphasized the dropping off of -:^edei*al sup- 
port. Especially after Year-3, the schools faced a common challenge of 
maintaining alternative programs on reduced budgets. In this\ ^challenge 
there was 'inherent pressure to find ways of sharing, staff and s'l^rvices, 
rather than going it alone. \\ 

A major sharing decision, required in Year-3', concerned f acillties i 

While most Southeast buildings theoretically had more classrooms than 

" ,' . 

their enrollme^its~ needed. Free School and the. SEA office were using tem- 
porary federal funds for rented space. ; Iden tilling and winnowing out 
acceptable alternative arrangements was a winder-long task for staff and 
advisory groups in all five schools. Each/had to know its own priorities, 
and become sensitively knowledgable about the- .o thers ^ . tfot only what the 
decision was, but also how it was made, /was vitally important. Everyone 
had to feel part of it. 

To that end Southeast Cquncil became the forum where school re-" 
presentatives presented position papers, weighed _conf lie ting priorities,^ 
compared options, and eventually forged a common recommendation. It was , . 
accepted, and it had program impact throughout the project.^ In spring of 
Year-3 the -SEA office moved into Tuttle. As classes ended. Free School 
moved into Motley, and the Motley part of Pratt-Motley was shoe -homed 

into Pratt. To relieve the population pressure there, and to increase 

/' ' - '/ 

the program pressure for alternatives at Mal^shall-U, chlld5:*en 6th grade . 
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age could enroll in continuous progress or open middle school strands 
.(6th-8th) .at' the' high school the' next fall* It was an extensive re- 
organization. 

There was another re-organization issue, too, presented to South- 
east from the outside. In spring of 1973 --virtually at the climax 
of the SEA-NIE pxanning imbroglio --r-- John Davis announced the resul't 

bf Minneapolis' own planning process for district-wide. administrative • 
\ ' ■ 

decentralization. Effective that suinmer all Minneapolis was divided 

into three parts: East, West, and North sub-areas, each with its own 
assistant superintendent and K-12 central office. To start with. 
Southeast could retain its separate status as a mini-area to itself. 
But after a year, beginning in SEA Year-U^ it would be merged with, 
some one of the others, as yet unspecified. 

To many in Southeast the three-part plan was a galling decision. 
There was fear that to be merged must mean to be submerged, with loss 
of the alternatives pattern. There were unreal hopes that SEA loight 
keep its autonomy indefinitelyj and more reasonable arguments for 
postponing merger .until the end of federal funding. Others saw greater 
feasibility bf expanding alternatives in a single area than in. the whole 
district at once^ and wanted.. SEA -to get-in on the ground floor of what- 
ever area was most hospitable.- IrT any tvent, 'every school's interest 
was at stake, and again Southeast Council became the forum for building 
community agreement from the views of staff and parent groups . 

/The strong sentiment was for postponement. Higher administration 
was apprised through .a Southeast Council position paper, by" Jim Kent 

±p the superintendent's cabinet^ and more informally too. By this 

/' 
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acting together Southeast schools won a year's delay. In Year-U^ then, 
they had to continue acting together, as -Council stated safeguards SEA 
wanted, sounded out the areas, and held hearings to determine which .one 
Southeast preferred. Davis accepted their recommendation. Effective 
Year-^^ SEA became administratively part of the West area. At that ^ ' 
point, of course, it became the school's^ and their continuing Council's 
agenda to participate in a new set of administrative and govemance 
structures. ^ ' 

The strong interdependence of formerly separate, schools is equally 
illustrated by the manner , of administrative changes in the schools during, 
this period. Near the end of Year-2, a new principal came to Marcy. 

c 

Pratt-Motley : hanged administrators in the summer before Year-3- Twelve 
months later both Tuttle and Marshall-University did the same. ^ At the 
close of Year-U Free School had its second change of -principals. That, 
was when Jim Kent resigned, too, meaning that for one ^year SEA must 
choose a new director. 

i. 

So many changes in leadership migiit seem to jeopardize continuity 
in a project whose persistence over time was essential to success. 
Actually they probably strengthened SEA unity, and they certainly did 
not 'bring any about-face in the alternative programs. Th^ reason is 
that the new principals were chosen (recommended, technicalLly) by 
interviewing committees of the schools themselves, with prbject-at-large 
members from Southeast Council.. None was sent in by higher authority to 
carry out any outsiders' purposes. None was chosen — probably none 
even applied — who did not explicitly intend to honor the values and 
continue the new tradition of changes already begun. Each came not to 



just a single school^ therefore^ bi^t to that ischool as a component of: • 
SEA. All came^ moreover^ into Southeast's own administrative peer ' 
group^ the Management Team of SEA principals and K-12 services directors. 
By the middle of Year-5 Southeast^' Council was working again on new 
Xmanifestatibns of some familiar concerns: five-year progrejn planning^ 
and the question of facilities. ^ In both areas ^ plan-raaking this time 
avoided the Brobdignagian excess and soaring grantsmanship of three 
years before. It was much more an attempt to reaffirm for the whole 
system that the Southeast Alternatives were not just five^schools ^ but 
a- cohesive cluster — and intended to continue that way. 

Meanwhile^ in this context of growing interdependence ^ what were 
the distinctive developments which characterized each school during 
1973-76? Here is a selective overview. 

Tuttle Contemporary School 

We left Tuttle at the end of Year-2 with an expanding Community Edu- 
cation program, a PTA reaching out for more involvement :Ln education 
discussions, and^ a newly technical emphasis in basic skills curriculum. 
Much favor was given also to specially staffed activities such as cera- 
^mics ap.d woodworking. 

Curriculum refinement continued, and extended to re-thinking the 
social studies approach as well. The' complex and costly apparatus for 
math and reading, however, proved impossible to sustain as federal funds 
for aides and University assistance disappeared. By^ the end of Year-5 
Tuttle teachers were shifting to new basic-text's series in both these 
areas. As time went by the Contemporary School faced inevitable re- 
trenchment in other- ways, too. liOcal budgets could not support a counselc 
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for instance, nor the early level of help. people enjoyed in the non- 

■ ; o ' ^ 

academic activi-ty centers. 

•/'"^ ■' 

'-^ , ■ The Tuttle program which continued to grow, took root, and spread its 

.effects most widely was Community Education. It had two striking features: 

• ' ^ ■ . 

ilwas designed to mesh with and enhance the school -clay program; and iir"=--' 

was a chief (vehicle for Tuttle 's increa'sing parent participation.. 

The integration^^ after-school Community Education and children's 9:00- 
3:00 learning was intentional. It was strongly begun in Year-3 by col- 
laboration among -the Community School co-ordinator, the parent community 
resource co-ordinator, and teachers. The collaboration meant that stu- 
dents were personally and specifically encouraged to expand on. .their 
classroom interests in after-school activities — as in reading clubs, 
sewings or sports. The pottery room and woodshop could be .Kept open ' 
beyond regular-school closing. Some teachers voluarte^red in Community 
School, and evening. adult classes -began to serve as a source of volunteer 

7 help for day-school. ' ' The PTA board was Community Schopl's ' advisory group. H 
included the coordinator, Bruce Graff, as one of its members.' 

f By fall of Year-U Community Education was riinning until 9:00 three 
' \nights a week as well as to 5:30 p.m. daily for children. All told, over -^"'^ 
i,000 people were registered in "the program. In addition, it included 
A Latch-Key' for after-school daycare, and a Tuttle sponsored senior citi- 
zehs program with the local park. Yet it faced a likelihood of de- 
fending the next year. Federal funds would be finished, and Minneapolis 

/ ■ 
Commmity Education would not support more than a fraction of Graff *s 

^''^time. Tuttle 's new principal, Eloise Nelson, ~ herself a Southeast 

resident — was not prepared' to be put-off easily. "We are ready to take 

• " ' ■ ■ ' / i' 

our case to the board of education," she wrote in Deqembfer. 
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As it happened, there was enough organized and persistent pressure 
from Tuttle's PTA board. When they got no satisfaction from public 
meetings with the Minneapolis director of Community Education, the PTA 
formed a task force,' designed a strategy, and invited him to a closed 
session. Eventu^illy a combination of funds from Minneapolis, Tuttle, 
Teacher Center, and the PTA itself saved the program for Year-^. , The 
task foice did not let up. \ In Year-^ it planned and lobbied for 1976- 
77. This time they were more successful still. The Community Educa- 
tion component of the Contemporary School will be locally funded, full- 
time. * • :. c, 

—-Even , when not labeled as governance or decision-making, the commit- 
ment to community participation pays off. Without its aejgressive PTA 
board, it is very doubtful Tuttle would still have the Communiiy School 
which ..federal money helped start. Without the Community School it 

would not have after-school professipnals to teach childron pottery, 

• > ' ' \ ■ 

"painting and creative movement. What cannot be phased-in one way, the 

Contemporary School has found, often ban be another. 
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/ Marcy Open School 

After two sometimes stressful and turbulent years, Marcy entered 
1973-.76 feeling and acting like a strong school. The assurance knd 
• energy of /its parent leader^ihip '^ere matched now by the experience and 
self-confidence of staff. The^Hwo groups had developed working relation- 
^hips which made them peers in respect of their common school, yet ade- 
quately distinguished their roles, within it. Their elected advisory coun- 
cil — fo-r air that its meetings were long and discussions repetitious ~ 
had solid accomplishments to point to. Its integration/human relations 
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committee^ for instance, had reached and interested enough new families 
.'over the summer to raise minority enrollment from 3% to ^2%• 

The world was coming to learn from open education in other ways, too.^."^ 



Before Year-3 two Marcy teachers, a University professor (with children 
at Marcy), the Teacher Center, and 'the Minneapolis East area altei^natives- 



co-ordinator (Marcy's former principal) worked out-details..-of''a double 

• \ 

training program for new open teachers* One part brought experienced 



Minneapolis teachers to internships in Marcy classrooms for a full Univer- 
sity quarter. The other trained 12 education undergraduatesN two half-daysf 
per week in those ssjne classrooms^for a whole year. To hslp these interns 
and' neophytes (as well as toyi'se \J±th volunteers) Marcy staff made a cata- 
logue of competencies needed by open teachers. That in itself,, rec^alls 
Glen Enos was a morale^boo sting experience. "Jb showed the staff how much 
they, knew." 

In such a state, the OperT School felt ready to take on one of SEA's^ 
most ambitious brainstorms: the reorganized school week. How they tried 
that idea, how it worked and did not work, how it was revised arid adapted 
"to Marcy people's needs, and what residue it has left ^behind provide val- 
uable perspective on this school's developiTient in' 1973-^$'^ 

-The proposal for a re-organlzed school week — ^so known as the fifth- 
day plan, and eventually as community day — first'^came from Fred Hayen 
and the .Teacher Center. In bare outline it was simple: run school as usual 
for four regular instructional days each weekj on a fifth day pr g vide op-.^-- 

tional, -atypical activities, for students, and. for- staff a required mix of 
If 

training, planning, and' professional development. In essentials the argu- . 
ments for the idea were clear also: extensive educational change, as in SEA, 
requires more time for disciplined staff development than can realistically 
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be added on or squeezed in to the teachers' existing work-week j in South- 
east, community reyources and arrangements are available to offer students 
rich educational opportunity apart from their regualar teachers; there ■ 
is documented experience to show that a combination of increased staff 
development and decreased student time in school can y:',eld increased 
learning. 

.It was a bold idea, and Teacher Center had money oo help any school 
that wanted to try it out. Marcy council responded. They liked both 
halves: protected time for teachers' planning-, 'fprk,and more involvement 
of children "in the real-life activities of. the metropolitan area." They 
appointed a staff/parent planning committee, stipended for thi^ee summer 
weeks by the -Teacher Center. / 

With lots of leg work, checking out, and discussion, this group had 
a second-draft proposal ready in September. From them came the name, 
communi|ty day. Tlie school would still- be responsible for its students on 
community day, but for most of the morning would conduct their education 
away from the building. A community day develope-r would design outside 
activities to connect with building -based curriculum and the children's 
own classroom planning. Co-ordinating people and places, supervising 
volunteers, and handling the imposing logistics would require close co- 
operation betaiesn -the -commtmity day developer and the community resources 
co-ordinutor. The program would begin T^ith pilot trials during winter and 
'"spri3ig-joiL_Ie^r-3 . If aco ^oted, it would be extended through Year-U- In 
Year-5 it should be possible to combine community day developer and ORG 
"as a single staff position. 

Jim Kent, the distric^; and the State Department of Education had 
o all been kept informed, and all approved. ■ So did the Teacher Center _ 
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in-service committee, which voted funding for the pilot .phase and a part- 
/.time evaluator. ' Most important, Marcy staff, council, and parents approved 
■ For so major an enterprise, council insisted on all-school meetings and 

written, ballots by which every family could register its opinions. Only 

when a clear majority of parents -had approved, did council formally give 

a go-ahead. 

The cajididate chosen for community day developer was a social worker 
and a Marcy parent, Matti Marrow- Immediately she bsgan. teamwork .with 
Judy Farmer, the ORG. In February, community days began. Marrow worked 
with 'teachers and children on choosing what the children wanted to dc, 
and with the community people or places to help them to do it. They 
ranged from pet stores to film-makers to train stations to restaurant 
cooks. Farmer helped with volunteers, resource lists, student's in- 
dividual follow-up projects, and all of the above. By the 'end of "May, in 
varying rotations and combinations, al^ 10 classrooms had -had at least 
two community days, and most more. On one memorable morning seven class- 
rooms went out at once. At 9a.m. over ^0 volunteer drivers were waiting 
outside, wondering where to park. By the time, teachers sorted Isolds into 
cars, staff development meant taking a rest before they all 'came 'back-. - 

That was the main problem with comnunity day:, it was fine for cur- 
' riculum enrichment, but where, really, was t>>^- i^Mne- fo^'tj.t.^^^ 
■feGsional growth? Efforts .'were made in Year-U to revive the original 
purpose, as well as to s.trengthen the advantages "for children. But in 
•Marcy 's experience and evaluation, one program could. not be made to serve 
both goals. Toward the end of lear-U all a^-reed that expec tr^^ions of its 
relieving teachers for in-service should sin'lply be dropped.' -^Torgetti-ng 
staff development," the classroom people were asked, "if ccir.mimity day can 
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be funded for kids only, do you still want it?" The answer was Yes. 

What they wanted had by that time become a much more flexible and 

individualized program — f orAoth students and teachers — than at the 

start-. From experience iii' the pilot phase Marrow ..felt that children 

/ • ■ 

learned as mucl^ in the process of finding resources and plaiming to use 
them as tfiey did from the content of a. community day itself. She also 
recognized that any student's interest in an out-of -school resource might 
precede, follow from, or never Involve a full-blown community day. Finally, 
she knew that teachers varied widely in how they conceived of the community 
in the curriculum. 

Mulling all this over, Marrow and Farmer together had designed a new ■ ■ .. . 
• Ma'rcy 'interest center. Other People/Other Places, to be the bearer of 
•community day in Year-U- OP/(QP .was a phone, phone books, resource files, ■ 
a bulletin board, and the Marrow-Farmer team. .. By appointment, individuals 
or groups could get adult help in 'finding out for themselves what they want- 
ed to find out for themselves. If teachers wanted a community day, ( or a 
community week in one case) they got it by having their students" use OP/OP 
to implement classroom planning. If interests converged from several 
classrooms, OP/OP knew about it and could try to co-ordinate a common trip. 
If only one student wanted to meet a baloonist, OP/OP could give hints about 
that, too:'" Ehit ih-'CLl ■•c-a'S-eSV--«ii;h-vari&tiohsf-:-f-or • jcgef-children themselves - 
must do the research, make the phone-calls, write the notes, and arrange 
the transportation. 

"If it can be funded}" was the question to" staff. Mar cy learned, in 
Year-5, it could not. Two ..Title-Ill applications, two foundation propos- 
als, and appeals to local businesses all failed to produce salary for the 
community day developer. Community day as such had to be dropped. OP/OP 
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came to rest entirely with the CRC and two parent volunteers, each working 
a day a week. Requests for help continued plentiful, though not as numer- ■ 
ous as when full-time staff kept the program visible to teachers and in 
classrooms. Presumably, with co-ordination and training of volunteers 
such se Maroy cm :cotint xjn, out-of -school' use of community - esources 
could continue a long time. But volunteers depend on a CRC, and for 
1976-77 her salary itself is a question-mark. 

This seems a long way from the grand scheme of a re-organized school 
week. But perhaps that is what grand schemes in education are meant for 
— to be reshaped by parents and teachers to fit the needs and capacities 
of their own school community as they see them at this time. Clearly 
that is what Marcy did. . From Year-1 through Year-5 that is generally 

■ what Marcy did best. Two other developments in 1973-76 will illustrate 

i. ■ ■■ • ' 

tha. same point. 

One is that there were further changes in classroom age-groupings • 
Generally, the age-range in any room was reduced to thi^ee years. In Year-5 
there was even an optional separate section for about h'alf the five-year-olds 
Such changes took place now' in self-confident response to the school's self- 
evaluation of children's learning. Some deplored the trend, to be sure. Bui 
the days, of worried donflict over conformity to external standards of open 
school prthodoxy,- were apparently ended. 

Finally, at the end of Year-3 Marcy made a knowing and significant :. 
change in its council. "Advisory" :had already been quietly dropped. Now 
the principal became one voting member of the 'equally balanced staff /parent 
group. The. charge formalized actual practice: instead of asking advice on 
school pol-icy, the principal .and 11 others decided policy together. 

2{^n - ^ — — 
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Pratt Continuous Progress School 

These three years were scarcely uneventful for the^ Continuous Pro- 
gress elementary school. In Year~3 there came a new principal., In 
Year-U both halves of the previous Pratt-Motley Joined together in Pratt. 

In Year--5 the school revised both curriculum and governance. Some as- 

■■ . \ 
pects of all these events were difficult and controversial. However, 

■ ■] . 

none significantly sh.fted the original 'commitment to chd^ldren mastering 
basic skills at their own pace, making real choices, among other acti- 
. vities, and feeling good about themselves in the process. \ When there 
was disagreement, it often reflected the difference in emp^iasis already 
remarked, between Pratt- primary and Motley intermediate. \^ 

The new principal was/. a]j7eady familiar to and familiar ! with South- 
east Alternatives. She was Betty Jo Zander, an organizer arid writer of 
the original, proposal. Now she was r rning to-Southeast after two 
years as admiiplstrative assistant- in the superintendent's, office. She 
was quickly back in the middle of the issues-- I 

With Pratt-Jlotley budget no longer allowing (or encouraging) a ... 
principal and an assistant to divide administrative respon^llbility between 




a single administrator might "pull the two programs togetheii". She also 



stressed the theoretical necessity of making , ungraded progress truly 

'■ 1 

continuous and cohesive from age five to 12. In a variety df ways the- 
new principal gave her strong support to that end. Whole --sc|hool teach- 
ing teams in math and. social, stuiiies were one example. Mid-year pro- 
gression pf some children from Pratt, to Motley was another. I 

By far the most emphasized instrument for unity, however, was joint 
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'staff development and planning. In addition to the weekly Tuesday after- 
noon released time provided by Minneapolis^ Pratt-Motley got funding from 
the Teacher Center in-service committee to pay teachers for an extra two 
hours after school every Thursday, year-long. Tuesdays were used for 
program /maintenance; and human relations sessions. Thursdays weiit tc 

advance planning and curriculum improvement on a school-wide basis. 

\t \ ■ 

Unity of program took on increased urgency, of course, with the 
winter-time decision in Year-3 to combine- all continuous progress in one 
building the next fall. It also became mo^e possible. In joint planning, 

staff agreed to drop the primary/intermediate division altogether. In- 

/ ■■ " • 
ste&d,^ Pratt Continuous Progress was organized as two ungraded K-6 teams > 

on separate floors, each with about 200 students. Assignments to the .six 

or seven homerooms of each team were on the basis of II4. reading levels — ■ 

/which usually gave each, teacher responsibility for 'four reading levels 

and a three year age-span. ^ This basic pattern has continued through 

Year-5» It is -flexible, and it was certainly more satisfying to most 

than the previous" age-split between buildings. v 

Besides student-age and geography there had also been the differing 

emphasis of affective and cognitive concerns between Pratt and Motley. 

Primary teachers wanted to be "open and flexible in dealing with the 

whole child.'! Intermediate wanted to honor "the over-riding importance . 

of basic skills instruction." The combined team organi^iation, required 

a lob of attention to integrating or composing these different mind-. 

se.ts. Having regular classroom observations by an interrial evaluator- 

off«?red a major assist. It helped avoid id.eolpgical dispH'e and keep 

the focus on what-skills children were actually practicing, in what set-. 

tings, and with whom. ^ - 



The differing stances of teachers, nevertheless, were paralleled by 
the varying expectations of parents. Those who strongly wanted continuous 
progress to,-be more like Motley than Pratt were, not pleased^with Zander 's: 
evident satisfaction that the merged program "is clearly more like Rfatt ^~ 
thar. Motley." Among staff and parents there, was. ^f\iel here for tlie fires 
of factionalism. - Sometimes in Year 8-3 and -ii.they burned rather brightly* 

For similar reasons it took time and patience until the end of 

Year-5 — to settle on a format for governance. Wi'ih the buildings merged 

there was. much less logistical agenda for the former Rratt-Motley Coor- 

dinating Council, but at least as much need for shared decision-making 

about curriculum^ budget, and personnel. The question, as always, was 

who should appropriately share\what with whom.- The* Coordinating.. Council . 

became a Pratt Advisory Councir, parents and staff elected at large ^o 

advise the. principal, support volunteers, and keep communication , open,. 

That left undefined thie jurisdictional ^[•elationship be^tween new- Advisory 

Committee and old PTA Board; "With some awkwardness,"- ftrati was trying 
I . ■ ■ " ' ■ ' .■ ■ ■ 

to "have a foot in both camps." It did not work. .The result was sharp 

disagreement and power^ struggle over educational philosophy aiid parent - - 

iijivolvement. More helpfiiliy, , there was also work on careful listening 

■tio each others points of , view* After well over a year of work^ PAC and 

PTA were merged. One elected body would now sei*ve as both advisory 

council and PTA board. * . - 

■ 1 . , ■ : ■ ^ 

\ Meanwhile, 1973-76 saw more or less 'constant revision apd ri;f 'r-ement 
of the Continuous Progress curriculum. There was considerable simplifi- 
csjtion as . at.-TutUe-of-tho-f-inely detailed skill-level sequences in n^th . 
and reading*. There were attempts to^'ucrtr-ye^y^Gn^ studies themes ^ 

throughout the school. With h^lp from DPE, all teachers took training 



in group and individual counselling skills, and used homeroom, time for 
daily "circle groups." The optional interest group_.activities remained 
basic to overall program, bnt with various changes in their time and 
extent. As aide budgets and"~rederal" funds dropped,, interest groups 
depeiided-^increasingly on the work, of Rratt's community resource co- 
ordinator. In Year-5 she was also co-ordinator for jPratt's after-school 
Community Education activities. For students in the neighborhood, what 
could not be found during the day, might "iDe available after the last '\ . 
bell. 

Free School 

' A brief catalogue of major 1973-76 events in the Free School is not 
dif-Cicult. Identifying in it any distinctive themes of " program develop- 
mex^t or continuing curriculum emphasis is not easy. 

The school began. Year j with good morale. There were enthusiastic 
nq'w staff, some important improvements in physical facilities, and an 
ijiriux of volunteers through the community.^r^isource coordinator. But 
program clarity and consistent expectations of students were still lack- 
ing. JThe number of students, actually or happily engaged in purposeful 
learning was disappointingly low. Communication and confidence among the 
staff fell off rapidly. 

In mid-winter erupted r. series of intra-staff conflicts and staff/ 
.parent struggles over governance which very nearly tore the school apart 
forever. This year's disputes grew more iDitter and destructi"\te than be- 
fore. They fomd their focus in a personalized wrangle over staffing 
patte::.*ris and salary levels, and im..^n^ttej}ipt...p£^.tl^^ 

ride governing board's recommendation for re-hiring the counselor. ■ With 
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lines drwan and charges of bad faith in the air, there was a demoralizing 
train of crises. •■Stiff ice it to say that for long periods neither prin- 
cipal nor governing board nor staff as a group su.cceded in raising edu- 
cational program;. sbdve, organizational strife. 

There were good mojneti-ES^^during the year, too. Most notable among 
them was a five week western trip of 16 secondary students. Thfe heart 
of the trip was twa- weeks~^6rMngr~a-t ..United^^ Workers headquariiers 
in La Paz, California. ' That included walking on picket :lines, discus- 
sions with growers, floor-scrabbing for a medical center, and seminars 
with the union leadership.. For most it was a reward' '^g but difficult 
introduction to, hard Work and discipline on behalf of people other than 
themselves. For ttie whole school there was experience of a more re- 
warding kind of cpn-troyersy* There was a spate of complaints .to congress 

. ■ . ' - ■ ' ' ' 

'and press- about alleged mis -use of public funds for :^'radical'" oaiK^es. 

That gave 'Free. School and the Minneapolis system a 'chance to make poi^ts 

about what actually constitutes good learning; But for the school as a 

.'.whole,- this .was not enough. -Despite an upswing in May when ordering 

n.ew materials and moving to Motley, the school ended the year drained.- 

Not surprisingly, in addition to ib^ose dismissed -or whose federal positions 

were de-funded, several teachers chose not. to return. 

■ ^\ In one important respect, n then, Year-U began like all the years be- 
fore: a staff largely new to each Other designing program in a space they 
were not familiar with. Secondary, eWollment was high (65) and heavily 
female. Primary, enrollment was low 033), and during the year dropp.ed 

■further. Middle enrollment was as projected with the, highest 

attendance rates and most difficult behaviors in- the school. For all 
.three groups staff had trouble throughout the year in coordinating - 
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program or off ering^. activities 'wKich attracted lasting student interest. 
Apart from hallway cliques and on fiel!^ trips it was rare 'to find more 
■than" half -a dozen students, .at'work together. As before, governing board 
intended to review curriculum, and program priorities in each age^group, 
but never got /around to it. 

."^'" Nevertheless, compared with the year before, Year-U was relatively/ 
quiet..'- The chief project of the school as a whole was a stong effort^ 



to win accreditation under North Central Associations' new criter^d for 
alternative and optional programs. Included- in that effort was/re-study 
of all previous statements of Free School purpose, and agreement after 

coiranunity meetings on a fairly concise new one. Preparatiofi for the 

.'/•• •■ 

visit by a team of accreditation examiners provoked new self -evaluation 

- . ' V • - ' • •••'"^ 

within the school. In £'act, governing board' was disappointed by the - 
superficiality of North Cantral's critique. Tlic ex^^iners team, recom- 
mended accreditation, but.it was denied higher up/.on grounds that the 
principal did not :have a' Minnesota ^administrator ^certificate. • 

■\So he did not, and could not, because he had never been a cer- 

- ' . . /• / • 

tified teacher. For the same reason, Minneapolis was^Vairected by the 

State Department .of Education not to renew his contract.' At both state - 

:and district levels, the elementary principals' association brought 

strong^ pressure., for strict construction- of credential requirements . 

Despite appeals and -delaying actions, the Free School principal got his 

notice. ' . . ■ ■ ^ 

Free School's third administrator, recommended by a Free. School/ 
Southeast Councii" selection coimnittee, was Maurice Britts. "He came from 
the Minneapolis North Area office as a former counselor, an experienced 
administrator and the first black^ to head a Southeast school..^ For the 



/ 
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several Year-^* vacancies (again) at Free School he helped recruit teachers 
whom he already knew. Then, year-long, he sought in a series of staff 
retreats to have people share their personal goals, and build from these 
a set of collective agreements for the school as a whole. There was noth- 
ing startling about the statements that emerged, but there was cooperation 
and agreement in arriving at them. Perhaps that was accomplishment enough. 

With a continuing influx of transfers from outside Southeast, sec- 
ondary enrollment (ages lU-l?-)^ in Year-5 rose to over half the 179 total. 
A high proportion of new students came for the purpose of graduating 
under Free School's individualized and flexible requirements. In 
1976 30 of them — three times more than the year before— did just that. 

With relatively more studious older 'students, fewer young ones, , and 
stronger aditiiriistrati've control, Teaf-5 was Free| School 4 quietesfyet. 
This -time, when governing, board again applied ^^for. accreditation. North 
Central approved. ^ \ ' \ : - 



Marshall - University High School 
In spring of Year-2, when it came time to,^be heartless about the 
great big 1973-76 plan that Washington said was\ ludicrous^ the quickest 
stroke of the budget axe fell on a million-dollai^ section labelled Cedar- 
Riverside Program. Without going into detail^ that part of the proposal 
is worth a brief backward glance. Most elements of it' had to do with 
secondary alternatives • 

Cedar-Riverside was a large new-town-in-town development beginning 
to'^'open^iip^Just across the river from Southeast. It aimed to attract the 
kind of modern U'iib'anite family who^lTaghT"i^ be attracted to an al- ^' 
ternative school system. By/special arrangement, it was becoming part o/ 
the SEA attendance area. , ^ 

Available next to the new high-rise apartments was a modern^ low, 
open-space warehouse. Imaginatively remodelled inside, it might become 
home base for a/ synergistic mix of innovati^'e programs. Faculty who had 

\ ■ / ■ ■ ' . ■ ' ^ 

started on new senior-high intei^isciplinary electives at Marshall-U — 
the wilderness quarter, off campus learning, the art/music /literature 
combinatioi;! — were readily intere^sted. So were foreign-language tea- 
chers. Even more enthusiastic were > those already funded, for '^'^fie high 
school tV studio. The warehouse would be ideal for a K-12 theatre pro- 
gram, tco^ picking up Free School's community theatre specialist and 
others skilled in creative movement. Along with all this -was room for a 
small open middle school, ages 9-1 .advancing the Ma:rcy model through 
, jirnior high. One block away was more space available, for a younger 
"Marcy extension/" ages 5-8. 



This was big thinking. Both its promise and its peid4..was that it 
Effectively disconnected the impettis for secondary change from the 
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..secondary school itself. Some senior high teachers involved In the 
brainstorming were those who most wanted institutional innovation, but 
most doubted its possibility in the Marshall-U climate. Cedar-Riverside 
raised their hopes for ah independent start. When the warehouse bub- 
ble'burst, there' seemed not to be much enprgy left for pushing the same 

agendas back at M-U. 

Perhaps no one was ever very sanguine about the warehouse proposal. 
In any event, under pressure from Experimental'Schools and Jim Kent, 
the Marshall-University part of the same 1973-76 plan also laid:out 
three jUhipr-high strands, for articulation with the elementary' al- 
ternatives. That was what Washington funded, and that, -is where organ- 
izational restructure — as distinguished from added-on alternatives ~ 
.;began to take place. 

: ' -There had been some faint and faltering beginnings in parent, dis- . 
cussions and the 7th _ 8th IDEA program that same year. Except for 

■ that, though, planning of'a junior-high alternatives^, concept began 
from scratch. ^ It began late, too, under pressure of the funding bat- 
tle with Washington and the summertime physical move, from Peik Hall. 

The approved proposal gave a sketchy outline, _of_graded,j3^rade^^^ 

open options. A 7th-8th grade teacher was appointed as planner, to 
publicize these un-planned options, start scheduling students into theXv 
and design an orientation for incoming 7th-graders,, Most of the^a,c^ 

' tual planning and staff development was reserved for summer. / 

Equally available year-long alternatives thus began at , Marshall-U 
for the first time in YearyS-' Junior-high students had to make a choice 
"among .three ^programs. To SEA., .people (but perhaps not to transfer students 
from some tio dozen other schools) it was clear enough what was intended. 
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In some sense the 7th-8th grad'^d program would be Contemporary, the un- 
graded Continuous Progress, and the open Open. Despite the aim of artic- 
ulation, though, the teachers designing these options had had to do so 
without built-in consultation or co-planning with their elementary 
counterparts. Nor did they start out with ready-made administrative 
leadership. Ronald Clubb, new assistant principal for junior high, 
could not arrive until summer planning was 'nearly done. He came to 
Southea'st on routine bureaucratic assignment, not because he was picked 
for alternatives, not because he preferred Marshall-U, and not because 
of any previous Interest in the programs, needing to be developed. 

Even so, there was now a concrete and visible commitment to giving 
Southeast families the same range of choice in junior high as they had 
when their children 'were younger. The graded program was already famil- 
iar: English-^ math, social studies, and science, with some elective 
leeway in non-core curriculum'. Ungraded stressed the same academic 
core, but monitored progress by individual mastery of specified 
skills or concepts. Whenever .students completed ^the prescribed se- 
quence in a given area, they could 'do enrichment workvOP move on to. 
-senior high- courses in-the same department- Both graded and ungraded. 

continued the practice of core-teacher ' teams meeting almost daily with 

■■ . ^ ^ ■• _ \ 

a counselor assigned to their program.- . ■ 

The open program was smallest — 39 students with two teachers in .-^ 
one large room — and had th6 clearest program identity.- Students could 
remain in* the open room from khree to five hours -daily, choosing , cur- 

! - ' . ■ • , 

t 

riculum units in the core-subjject areas. Outside the room they were 

■■ ■ - . .1 

j 

offered some specially designed electives. 

. ' ' . \ 
-' ' ■ . ■ - ^ 

Midway in Y(aar-3 came the SM re-organization decision, "combining . 
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Motley with Pratt and opening jMarshall-U to student^ 6th-grad« age in. 
both the ungraded and open strands. ■ That introduced new requirements for 
program planning;' new emphasis on junior-high alternatives as such} and a 
direct intermixture of elementaiy and, secondary people* It considerably ■ 
changed the junior-high dynamic to a middle pchool dynamic • \^ 

Most of the 6th graders were to come from, Motley. As parHi of t^e , . 
reorganization, two teachers and the Motley curriculum co-ordinator ^/ i 
agreed to come with them. In planning sessions thjroughout the spring 
Marshall-U's ungraded staff .met with the continuous progress .people, in- 
eluding an elementary counselor. Building on the experience of both 
groups / they worked out a new organization of , tbams ajjd times. Starting 
in Year-U, six teachers shared the f oiir core-subjects in a' three-hour 
block each day. Before long, also, IMS math materials were, being intro- 
duced, and some short mini-courses' offered in addition to 'the school- . 
wide electives. ^ • 

' .Indirectly, the 7th-8th graded 'program watj affected, too* By 
Year-5 the teacher team for/ 'each :^rade were circulating among -^all ■stu- 
dents every day. during a threeThour block fpr core- curriculum* 

Finding common" ground at ;;Marshall-University:'for secondary and ele- 
mentaiy understandings of continuous progress education has.:.pro.vedM.rel^ . 
tively easy. There, is, after' all a pre-existing furidajnental compatability 
On the one. hand is an emphasis on 'cpgriitiye accomplishment plu^y.enjpyment . 
of elective activities. ' On' the other is a comprehensive: academic .high 
school '•'s emphasis on serious Teaming in a' wide variety of. fields by^f 
a wide diversity of students. Thfe assunled'^'educational values are 
highly congruent. There are large areas in which' what is satisfirL'ng = .. 
to continuous progress people will also be ai.mat-ter of pidde for the rest . 
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of the- school. ' 

^ -Given that, , plus goodwill on both sides, it is not surprising that 
even so anthropologically upsetting a phenomenon as 6th-grade children 
and elementary teachers making themselves a.t home in a. high school has ^- 
turned out quite tolerable- It seems reasonable also that in. some re- 
spects ,(as organization of time) Karshall-U's . greded and ungraded programs 
~ like Tuttle and Pratt ~ grow more alike than different. Moreover, 
the basic '^congrTiency of values very likely explains why there is little 
if any demand /for /organizationally extending the ungraded strand through 
the-.laS'b four years. Beyond junior high there are fewer and fewer grade- 
level courses anyway. At those. ages and skill levels, apparently, in- 
scitti't^onalized. program identity is not what -continuous progress requires 
ind£\i.dualized teaching arid materials' in particular disciplines are. 

Pir Open education, . however, entry into the Marshall-University c\xl- 
.ture has been much inore difficult. In practice 'this has often meant that 
Marcy people have felt rebuffed and given the run-around, while, Mar srhall-U 
people have felt ba.dgered and looked down upon. Sometimes an underlying 
sense ofi' division shows up in absurdities of expression which make it 
■worse — as when the high school principal writes of open-program parents 
in his own- school as "groups from Marcy" or the elementary principal -de- 
fines his goal f or' Marshall-U as simply "an extension of the program - 
at Marcy. No doubt the onfe imprudence provokes the other. But the 
difficulties came neither from imprudence nor from lack of goodwill. 
They stem from some hard-to-accommodate differences of perspective. At 
least three, which reinforce each other should be noted. ' 

Qne difference is simply in the things which make people : proud of 
their school. In a traditionally good comprehensive high.schpol they 
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.tend to be matters of student performance and faculty expertise. A 
high-value word is . "professional. " In a traditionally "good open school 
they tend to be matters of nuturing environment and across-the-board 
sharing. A high value word is ^'family." The different values need not 
conflict, but th6y have very different tones. It is not immediately 
obvious how a good open program can enhance the self-esteem of a. 
Marshall-U High, or vice, .versa. And there are some aspects of ; each 
which are sure to be uncomfortable for the other. " • 

A second difference — perhaps the most important — is in per- 
pectives on educational change. Before and during SEA, Marshall-U people 
have seen many innovations, some lasting, some not. It is" not neces- 
sarily invidious for the uncommitted to think of a new open program as 
analogous to a new curriculum package or even a new instructional de- 
partment. Open school people, however, cannot stand to be thought of 

'■X 

that way. They are committed to a total and distinctive gestalt of 
educational outlook. For- them it is incomprehensible, for example, 
' that an open 'program should be restricted in enrollment, should not 
have its own budget, should not have strong '^parent/staff governance. 
It must be considered, in short, a full' school-^r/i thin- the-school. But 
to people who think of innovations on the scale of a new. m^th, such 
claims sound overweening. Thus neither .group find in the ether the be- 
havior "they hope for. Disappointment-like this has been common at 
Marshall-U. 

' Finally, there is important difference of organizational per- 
spec tive;' and experience. Open education has largely risen into Mar- 
shall-U from elementary beginnings. The open elementary school is a 
small unitary institution where power is quite evenly diffused through 
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the system, yet always sensitively, linJced to an adifiinistrative center. 
Decisions, no matter where made^, tend to signal their impact everywhere, 
rapidly. "In -the departmentalized high school power is unevenly dispersed, 
and the institution is poly-centric, not unitary. The impact of many de- 
cisions, may ^be narrowly contained'. That makes for very different patterns 
and styles' of communication and influence. When an open program, most of 
whose parents .anc; students, and some of whose; staff, are accustomed to 
the one milieu, takes up lodging in the other, some frustration^and baf- 
fleiTient on both slides are inevitable*. They have not been eliminated at 
Marshall-U, and it would be astonishing if they had. 

■ Yet ^ven with all this and more, there is a growing open- program al- . 
ternative at Marshall-University. -As soon as the decisi-on to admit sixth • 
grelders was made, teachers administrators, and support staff from the high 
school and'. Marcy began to 'meet — and some Marcy parents, ^too. For the 
enlarged middle open program they agreed that one teacher would transfer-" 
to the high school from Marcy. . After difficult discussion they agreed 
on some philosophy and requested remodelling, of additional space.' - In 
Year-U the middle open school had 66 students sha/'ing three teachers and . 
two rooms. When one of the secondary teachers left during the year, she 
.was replaced by a newly certified .man who had been an aide^at Marcy. 
XYear-$ enrollment rose to 80-, but teaching, staff was' reduced to 2.^.' 
In Year-U, also, Marshall-U had a new principal, Michael Joseph. 
His chief impression of need from both Bill Phillips and^Jim-fent was , 
to revive and revise the concept of alternatives at senior high level. 
On arriving in the. school.it seemed clear that the focus of alterna- 
tives interest for older students was on open programs. So in December 
he appointed a planning committee of five teachers, plus Ron Clubb. 
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The committee reported in March, and immediately thereafter teachers 
who were t^o staff the new altemative~began more detailed planning. The 
format a4opted for senipi*. high open was to provide students with half of 
each day. based in a senior-high open classroom, either morning or after- 
noon, and the other half for elective courses elsewhere in Marshall-U. 

In Year-$,.. when senior-high open began,,, 60 students enrolled. English 
art, .and,*social studies are the* core disciplines of the open room,, with 
an art teacher, co-ordinating the program' as a whole. There is no re- 
quirement that students stay only in the room however. Projects are de- 
fined Dy -^contract with a teacher, and carried out wherever is best. 

With enrollment projected for .over 80 in 1976-77 there was a brief 
but crucial controversy in spring of Year-5» ' The -question was whether ■ 
all' who chose this' alternative could enter, of whether some must be scre- 
ened out.. Even at thxsjlate date there were teachers and administrators . 
who would define alternatives as abnormal programs for students not in 
the "regular" high school. On that misunderstanding, it was ,then possible 
to argue that admission to' the open school need not ..be by student ,or fam- 
ily choice- only, but by schoolrde^ined criteria such as| being "moti- 
vated and responsible" or "not in need of imposed strucj^re^.." / 

The argument this time, was settled in favor of state.^SEA. and Mln- 
neapolls policy. Students attend 'thev alternatives of the$r choice. In 
1976-77 there will be three senior-high open classrooms. 

It il'emains. to say a word about Marshall-University governance in. 
1^73-76. There is very little to say. The principal's .advisory council 
so cautio^sly constituted and/defined by Bill Phillips functioned briefly 
bttt' never powerfiilly foi: the rest of Year-3. It lapsed without audi- 
ble protest in Year-U, and has been replaced by a smaller gro^up of the 



same name which meets when the principal wants. Faculty and students 
says Joseph, he can always see in the building; parents he prefers to 
poll by phone or mail. '^Anytime I feel. there should be, input, I'll 
^call them." ^ ^ . • :. 
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CHAPTER IX 

' ' - : ■ ■ - • " : ^-/^ ■ 

PRO JECT-WIDE GOVERNANCE AND THE PROMISE" OF PHASE^IN 

LeEitimized coinmunity sharing in , SEA governance began ^lodestly , . 
and late. Once begun, it. advanced to prominence- and .power> : then ran 
into a time of troubles. Still, as fecieral funding./flnally phased out, 
governance -was the main means in sight- for making sure SEA »s contribution 
:rto--c;hange continued to ^hase in., Some key episodes have already been 
sketched. It is time nbW to put thei?? in order,- .add some others, 'and 
finish out the story. " ■ ^ ' . . 

. In winter of Year-1 iTim'-Kent addressed the question of wh^bt to put 
in placJe of the Mafshall-Universitj policy board idea. For coimminity over 
view and K-12 responsibility— as^well as "to light a .f;ir^ linder the high 
school" —some- new- grottp/wa&.neeessary Carefully, he'prbposed a South- 
eas't^ Community Education Cjouhcii, * soon known simply as Southeast Council. 

• The Council's primaryj stated *'unction was tame:., to- advise .the di- 
rector. ..In that capaciVrC however, "it wa^^ share in recruiting and in- 
terviewing, for administralior 'to^ In -fehe 'Southeast schools, and to 
recommend allocation of bpth local and/ federal., funds . Those were still 
somewhat novel ideas, and because the new. Councii^ would replace an in- ^ 
teriiii steering committee/ appointed by the superintendent, its consti- 
tution required approval" downtown. That obtained, 'in May, the Southeast 
CoTincil came into being.' Besides parents and ataff from the five schools, 
it-^ncluded representatives from the chief ''SotititeaH planning group, .the 
?^ -BdaxidL^r^Qx^ the Marshall-U policy board. Sitting as chairperson was ■ 



Ben Rank, a Tuttle parent arid. a top administrator in a suburban school 
district. He would make it clear, hoped- Kent, that "we wanted more^ than 

a PTA." ^ V. : ;.; ^ • ; . 

. Council's first action was to help interview for a new SEA. busi- 
ness advisor. Its first show of strength was irr rewriting the Teacher 
Center proposal 'and prevailing on Experimental Schools to approve it/ 
From there it moved on to community involvement at Marshall -U, arid 
from that into l$.73-76- p^^ 

The Marshall -U question was- whether there Would be .any meana for 
parents and staffs to wbrk-'together on shaping a high school of alterna- 
tives. Behind that was the question whether Mars hall-U — with half .the 
SEA students — would convincingly "join the project." .Southeast Courl- 
oil wished it would, of course. Spearheaded .(even then) by Marcy rep- 
resentatives, who were joined by other elementary parents with children 
entering junior high, the Cpu^ that Marshall-Universiiy 

design and create a high school community advisory council. 



From mandate to meetings 
iod of this report. The best 



is a^long road', stretching beyond the per- 
that could come of Southeast Council's .rather 
brazen intervention was tAat " "a structure for .broadly based participation 
in governance" became one of Marshall-U's stated goals in the 1973-76 ■ 
plan, next spring. Three springs after that, it is- worth noting. South- 
east Council, meetings: still-included plaintive discussions^'of ^whether the 

principal's advisory committee meetings at the high school could.be more 

frequent and more publicized. 

Meanwhile, for the rest of Year-2, Council was fully occupied with 

the multiple > versions and diversions of the" overall SEA 1973-76 plan. 

There were five -public, hearings for school advisory groups to respond ;bo 
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,the first draft' alone. ^ After draft two they listened again, and made oyer 
UO substantive, changes.- Among them,-, of couxsei were items concemii^ jiin- 
ior high options and the governance structure £.t Marshall -U. Then they. • 
had to keep at it throu/h all the subsequent rejections and revisions " 
until a contract was agi^eed in May. .By that:time" it was no doubt true that 
Southeast Council was "more knowledgable- than. any other group about SEA." 

In the midst of these concerns the Cqiincil took carefully -planned 
part in another. That was -the design of a parent/staff interviewing com- 
mlttee to recommend a new principal at Marcy. . Because this was .the first 
attempt at community participation -in naming the administrator of 'a rec- 
ognized school (Free School could be dismissed as a special dase), all 
saw the need for clear-cut procedure. It would set important precedent 
for both school and project-wide governance. 

The plan worked, out was -for the parent chairperspn of Marcy 's ad- 
vispiy, council tp.name two parents -and three staff, and for- Southeast 
Council to 'name two of its own non-Marcy members. Those seven would in- 
terview properly credentialed applicants, and make a recommendation to - 
the SEA director. ^ ^ 

Kent got .the., plan thi'ough.. cabinet, and asked the city-wide prin- • 
cipals' organization to look it over. People were willing to try. ^Fol- 
lowing visits and interviews, all the- applicants themselves evaluated 
the process. It wt>rked. ■ Thereafter all- the new;,SEA principals were 
chosen by roughly the. same method. 

Pretty clearly, though only an advisory body,- Southeast Council 
•had started to operate in central, sensitive areas of school governance . 
School programs, school -budgets, and school personnel had, become their 
regular agenda. It was a begiimihg. ' ^ x 
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For Experifaental ■ Schools project officer CyntKia Parsons, however, 
a beginning was not enough. - The summer before, as'' Parsons was coming on 
the J ob,^ Robert Binswanger had been;. concerned "that the SEA governance v . 
Issue keeps being postponed by the Minneapolis staff As Parsons saw 
it, the crux of the matter was a lack of explicit commitment by Minne- -. 
'apolis top administration to J*our notidn that SEA is providing a compre- 

■ hensive. test "of decentralization in a large urban school system." Jim . 
Kent's good intentions v^rere riot enough. Neither was an advisory council, 
no matter how capably functioning, ■ What was .needed was some policy from 
the top. ' ■ / ./ 

So Parsons addressed herself -to the top. First by .letter in October 
1972, and then repeatedly 'through Kent 4nd in person, . she tried to get 

-from.Jofih Davis a statement on decentralized governance in SEA, and on 
his intentions for 'the district tieyond Southeast. Evidently the super-. " 
intendent did not appreciate these instructions. Only on the final day 
of final, i'.g'fuhding negotiations in Washington, May t1 , 1973, did hie phone 
something inV It was scarcely definitive: Despite legal constraints, he 
dictatedV "ther.e is developing- a capability to transfer authority and 
power, and mpre than that, to be comfortable with the new arrangements."' ■ 

The ppint is, no matter how hard Experimental Schools might push 
even way2Lng its check-book — it could npt make a strong superintendent 

...say one word more" than he wanted, sooner than he wanted,, on the subject 
of decentralized power. The further point is that it is well Southeast 
Council did -not wait for full, empowerment froni on high- before trying to 
travel as. far as it' could on an advisory ticket. In fact, there was still 

a lot of ground it could cover. - 

■> ' • i" •' . ^ . . 

Two weeks after, his Delphic message to Washington, i)avls announced 



the ■ Minneapolis three-area administrative decentralization plan.":. That 
posed the first question for Southeast Council in Iear-3: whether-to acr 
cep't the timetable for SEA merger with oae. of t^l new- areas next yea ^ 
-.or to advise Jim Kent to argue for something different. i Chaired' now by a 
. Pratt-MQtley parent, Richard Purple, they not only advised him,, but in- 
vited position papers from the schools, Icomposed one of ' their own, and 
sent it with him to cabinet. In the n^e of Hhe Southeast .coirmuii$.t^> - they 

■ argued for a year's' delay. The position paper as presented by Ken\.>proved . 
persuasive — or perhaps what persuaded Was the fact by. itself that the 
well organized community had a position. • . "C:> > 

Year-3 .also brought an adrainistratoi;p' raecl^ariisra for shared de-- 

• cision-making, the'SEA Management Team.'.. This was Jim Kent> the principals,- 

■■ ■' • ■ .- ■ U ' : . ■ ^ ■ 

■ and.>the chief managers ■ of K-1,2. services meeting regi|Larly together as; a „ 

' group directorate.; Kent had fUial authority, ^l^iit pledged himself not bo 
veto any consensus except for reasons stated during, the -meeting itself. 
■ Though most or Its" agenda were administrative, .there was. %h likelihood 
that' Management Team wpuld move also into just' those broad policy areas 
where 'Southeast Council was developing a-role^pf its own. ' Soke ' people in 
■ each group were distinctly' edgy about th^ other. Before /long it was agreed, 
that Council could send two i'observers" to Management Team meetings . .And a 
year. later the Team elected an administrator representative to; sit without 
vote on Council. For two years- that meant three long-suffering people 
heard a lot of issues discussed twice; but'they also kept communication 

lines open. / , ' i . 

- There was a working division of labor? between the tw^ groups. South- 
• east Council, f6r jjistance, did. byj,far the greate% amount '-of work on the ^ 
SEA^ reorganization described in the previous chapter' 1 It distributed and 
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studied Level I's student mobility data, and solicited from the schools 
their reasoned preferences for location. Management Team, liowever, prob- 
ably had the greater share in discussing and detailing budget allocations 
Eveii "though Council had review and approval of ' the budget (i.e. advised 
Kent on it),, the administrators were inevitably more familiar with' how it 
affecjted their organizations' self interest. ""^^^^""^-^ 

All fall in Year-U Southeast Council worked on reaching a firmly 
grounded recommendation regarding SEA.'^s merger with another area. The. 
attempt was to know which area offered the most promise of continued com- 
mitment to alternatives, decentralized school governance groups, and the 
K-12 outlook of Council itself. A public meeting was held for all three 
of the area superintendents to be questioned 5n -these matters by groups 
of Southeast parents staff and students. After that,.;Council represen- 
tatives met with Davis, to discuss with Him what Southeast preferred, and 
why. It was the kind of. honest session, said the Council chairperson 
afterwards, which "left you feeling like democracy can work." Council 
had recommended West area, and West area is what Davis ^approved* - 

In that same .fall Jim Kent suggested in Management team the idea 
of their functioning .in-Year-^ as a project-wide leadersViip without 
director. He was not just hinting that he might leave. The serious 
invitation was to consider phasing out the directorship a year early. 
-While there were still funds for strong office assistance. Management. 
Team might make one of its own members chairperson, and really manage as 

a team. It would be "in keeping with the decentralized consensus ap- 

proach, '"'/and Southeast Council could become to the Team as a whole what 
it already was to. the director. 

' . There were. cries of disbelief at the_ thought of all that work, but , 
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for a bi'ief while the idea, and variations on it, got some consideration./' 
Curidu53ly> it seems, never to have been raided or discussed at all in South- 

■ ■ c ;' ' ■ ■ ; . 

east Council. . People heard of the proposal, of course, but only with the 
"automatic feeling that no one could do it." 

In spring of :Year-U Kent announced his resignation, effective at the 
end of June.'. He was leaving to become superintendent of a district in 
Massachusetts., A Council committee interviewed candidates for his. one- 
year successor, and recommended (to the West Area superintendent, now) ! . 

David Roffers. Roffers was former princiapl of North High in Minneapolis, 

' / 
just finishing a, sabbatical when Kent would be Leaving. 

As they were considering candidates and strategizing for a future 

in West area, Councll-and Management Team came to an important decision 

' ' / 

for''Year-5, namely, that the two gl*oups should become oAe. The basic 

/ . ' . 

rationale* was that the growing amount of overlapping work m^ade separate 

■ ■■ ^ '' < ' '^'^ 

meetings wasteful. There were alternative proposals, too, but support 

for full merger was strongest. 

The most difficult problem of desie^n was ,to keep the membership 
to a reasonable number. ■ All five building principals retained their 
seats. ; Interestingly, the three strands Marshall-U were now rec- ■ 
ognized as ^separate constituencies like their elementary counterparts 
— , anS each give re^resehtation for par.ents, students, or staff . Functions 
of the new Council were to be much the same as the old, but spelled out a 
bit moi^ clearly. This time Council was empowered to override a dire r's 
veto- -(by two- thirds majority), but the director could appeal to his West 
area superior. * ' ■ - ■ ' 

The spring ^975 SEA parent survey reported 72% wanting Southeast 
Councii^^to continue after joining West area^ In Its new form, it would. ; 
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By mid-June it had all the necessary approvals. It was to convene for" 

. the first time in August. 

■ Considerable preparing for Inerger with West area had gone on in win- 
ter and spring. Budgets were prepared and co-ordinated) Teacher Center 
planned for common staff development; Marvin Trammel, area supei'^intendent, 
had met several times with Kent and others to prepare for transition. 
A/inajor reason for Southeast Council's recommendation to Daivis was 
Trammel's strong support for an alternatives pattern, and his en- 
courgement of cluster groupings somewhat like SEA in the West area 
already. By the end of lear-U the vast majorityof SEA's financial 
phase-in questions had already been decided. Many prospects for 
smooth re -integration with the system looked good. 

It took most of a year before good prospects outshone present prob- 
lems, though. Three or four converging circums.tances made fall and winter 
of Year-^ the hardest yet for SEA governance. ' - 

One was the extent to which the,, whole district, especially West 
area, seemed forced to mark time. Eate in lear-U.^.both John Davis and 
his top deputy resigned. A successor was not chosen until December, and 
did not move, to Minneapolis until May. On ^ top of that. Trammel himself, 

..in whom SEA had vested such hope, resigned in January. • West area had 
only an acting sidministrator until late June. It was impossible to an- 
swer a crucial question^ will _new 'leadership c^ an alternatives policy? 
Another circumsjbance was the certainty of large-scale budget retrench- 

^mentH^hroughout the^^^s^^^^ in 1976-77. \The first f or-discussion suggestions 
of ways to achieve it, in winter, slashed heavily at staff development 
and., resource positions esstential for strengthening alternatives. The 
school board did not seem alarmed. / " 



• Third, entry Into the working groups of West area was difficiilt, and 
sometimes unsettling. Inevitably envies and resentments of SEA's long- 
favored< position had not. faded away overnight. A good many priAcipals and 
V. teachers clearly disliTced the governance expectations, in particular, of 
Southeast activists. Organizational structures and organizational be- 
haviors, were very different from what SEA. people had spent four years leani-l 
ing tb' like. Some in West area looked on 'Sou^tieast Council as coming in 

to take them over. . . ^ 

Fourth, the new Council" itself was not functioning well. The mix- 
ture of five principals and a* new director with ^many new faculty and par- 
ent, members set back the dynamics of the. group considerably. Discus- . . ^^ 
sion did not flow, feelings were not shared, issues' were avoided. For a., 
long time such decisions as were made were the work' of an executive' com- 
mittee only. As Roffers reported in December, the merger of Management 
..Team and Southeast Council "shows some strain and lack of achievement." 

All these factors made for a low-energy winter, ^with poor partic- 
•ipation levels from; all the schools in' the -self -^governance of their own 
cluster. Only with spring did Southeast Couiicil seem to draw itself 
together and begin to lead again. • . 

A major stimulus, without doubly was the threat posed by pre- 
liminary district budgets. Several Southeast people played active and 
welcome roles in the large group of parents, teachers,,^ and principals 
which' ^West area organized to explore different ways 6f budget-cutting. 
' The .city-wide alternatives task force, again with strong SEA participation, 
■made detailed recommendati^^^^^ on the> district's own piolicy com- 

^mitment to alternatives. In 'actions like these, people's trained famil- 
iar! -^-v with school system finances and group decision-making paid off 



•practically. It confirmed, respect for SEA.', rather than suspicion, in West 
^ea groups 1 Judy Farmer, CRC at Marcy, was chosen to speak for the area 
•in making their budget presentation to the school board. 

For its own part, Southeast Council went before the school board to 

i ■ ■ ■ . 

talk about better ways of budgeting. SEA's experience with priority 
setting and decision-making |in- open lliscussion at the building level, they 
argued, should be exploited system-wide. Tt works not 'just for proposing 
larger budgets, but precisely for reducing them.- After all> having just 
successfully planned their way back to 100^ local funding, who has 'more 
experience in creative budget cutting than- the SEA cluster? 

With. .talk like this, spirits lifted. It helped, of course, that 
the final district budget came out much better than first seemed likely, 
for alternatives in general and the West area in particular. -It also 
helped that the neW Minneapolis superintendent, Raymond Arveson, was 
becoming a known quantity, and was willing to name continuance of altern- 
atives among his top three priorities . 

Perhaps^ most important, though, was simply the increasing, discovery 
of ways and occasions for SEA people to act in other contexts without 
special pleading for SEA interests, but still with' special application of 
SEA governance skills. For the most part these are a host of small and 
constructively political abilities. Many are highly informal, but genuine 
skills nonetheless. Others are seni-technical, but interpersonally cru- 
cial nonetheless. They include anticipating deadlines, publicizing meet- 
ings before and after, knowing the bureaucratic report-lines, inviting 
involvement and showing how to start work, expressing and accepting strong 
feeling, sharing credit / naming* people to carry out decisions, using' critical 
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evaluation, ^knowing how to read a budget printout, .willingess to work 
for other people's goals. , " , . 

These are the kinds of abilities which the ups and downs of gov- * ^ 
ernance in SEA have both demanded of people 'and taught them. Most im- 
portant, the demands and the teaching have applied equally to parents and 
professionals:. In Southeast Council such parents jand professionals focus 
the potential for ongoing development of SEA itself, and for influence 
and change beyond* / ' ' . 

Practically speaking, real phase-in of the SEA dynamic' with the 
rest of the system depends Jointly ...on how SEA maintains its own life 
and how that melds id. th the other . s time tures and leadership of West 
area. It is thus encouraging to report at the end of Year-5 that there 
are grounds for optimism in both these dimensions. 

Within SEA, Southeast Council ended the year with a presentation of 
ccminunity interest and ideas for a city-wide school facilities planning 
committee; and with a start on cluster-wide program planning strategies 
for the next five years. Because of Council's fall-winter doldrums, both 
documents fell far short of what had been intended, and were based on much 
narrower participation than usual in Southeast. Nevertheless, both also, " 
• surfaced open-ended questions ^f or action, and left people in not?. on, not 
stalled. 

In the SEA/West area relationship people and. patterns began to 
emerge for governance to deal with practical alternatives issues. The 
new ar^a superintendent, Richard Green, began work in June with expres-. 
sions of support not only for what exists in Southeast, but also for 
future strengthening of the alternatives cluster concept as guch. .Also 
in June the. large West area parent advisory group elected Southeast 
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Council's, chairperson, Mar cy parent Timi Stevens, to 'chair their activities 
as well. She had not been shy a'bput explaining what she' stood for. The 
West area parents were voting fpr a veteran in shared decision -making for 

educational choice. , / 

That is phase-in at a level where it counts/ The hard open- \ 
ended questions remain: options for secondary students , community .re- 
source co-ordinators, staff development and evaluation for new programs., 
building-or cluster-based allocation of resources, and many others. The 
will of SEA in Southeast Council to keep^such questions alive and answer- 
able still seems strong, if that will continues strong, so will the procese 
of comprehensive change. 



